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ABSTBACT 

The South Carolina Commission on Higher Education and 
the Postsecondary Planning Commission conducted this study of the 
library resources and needs of South Carolina postsecondary 
institutions as part of its goal to improve the quality of South 
Carolina state higher education programs. Questionnaires sent to 
college libraries were designed to test the quality of collections by 
checking standard bibliographies, based on 1975 Association of 
College and Besearch Libraries (ACBL) Standards. Public library use 
was surveyed^ annual statistical reports were consulted^ and visits 
vere made to university^ college^ public^ and industrial libraries 
for further information. Five separate analyses were generated 
concerning: (T) South Carolina's two general purpose universities.^ 
(2) public and private senior colleges^ (3) two-year postsecondary 
educational institutions^ (4) health and science libraries^ and (5) 
public libraries as they relate to postsecondary education. Twenty 
major recommendations were made for constructive action to improve 
the effectiveness^ economy^ and progress of library services. The 
appendices provide survey forms^ 1974-1975 South Carolina statistical 
summaries^ and the ACBL Standards. (KP) 
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PREFACE 



At the invitation of Dr. Howi. rd R. Boozer, Executive Director of the 
South Carolina Coimniss ion on Higher Education and of the Postsecondary 
Education Planning Commission, the four individuals listed on the title 
page of this report agreed to undertake an in-depth study of the library 
resources and needs of postsecondary institutions in South Carolina as a 
part of the Commission's long-range planning efforts. Their efforts were 
to assist in achieving the Commission's primary aim: "strengthening all 
the State's institutions of higher learning so that quality education will 
be available for every citizen who wants it and can profit from it." As an 
essential component of any educational institution, the library has an 
important role to play in achieving "quality education." The library study 
is to be one part of a comprehensive plan to assess the needs of various 
institutions arzd make recommendations for a cohesive system of postsecondary.. 
education. 

Initial planning for the study began at a meet ing of academic and public 
librarians on October 1, 1975, in Columbia. The survey team, along with 
Dr. Boozer and Dr. Frank Kinard of the Commission staff, shared with 
South Carolina librarians their thinking about the nature and scope of the 
study and asked for their suggestions. The chairman of the team pointed out 
that the timing of the survey was fortunate because of these events: 
Books for College Libraries , 2nd edition, had just appeared; the new "Standards 
for College Libraries" of the Association of College and Research Libraries 
had just been approved; and the revision of Standard VI of the Commission on 
Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools would shortly 
be adopted. 

In accordance with the philosophy of the ACRL standards that the best way 
to assure quality of library collections can be achieved by checking standard 
bibliographies, the surveyors developed an extensive questionnaire which in- 
cluded standard bibliographies appropriate for each type of library (See 
Appendix A). They believe the evaluative tools named in question 12 can be 
effective instruments in evaluating library collections. Although many 
libraries did not agree to the checking of such lists, enough did so to 
enable the team to draw useful conclusions. 
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The survey also provided -^n opportunity to test the collections, staff, 
and buildings of all the colleges in a State against the new ACRL Standards. 
Dr. Kinard and his staff prepared basic data on enrollment, programs, faculty,, 
etc., from their files so that the data would be consistent for all institutions. 
So far as we are aware this is the first statewide survey of libraries to use 
the 1975 Standards as a measuring device. Since they apply only to senior 
colleges and universities with bachelors and masters degrees their use has 
been confined to the institutions discussed in Chapter III. Extensive tables 
in that Chapter provide a valuable basis for evaluation. The grade level for 
each institution in holdings, staff, and buildings should be a determination 
based upon the goals and purposes of the individual college (see Appendix I). 

Standard VI of the Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools is a qualitative standard"^ but affirms the^ importance of 
testing collections against standard lists and also stresses, as do the ACRL 
Standards, the necessity for examining an institution's educational objectives 
as a means of determining the adequacy of a library to meet those objectives. 

Because the team was aware of the use of public libraries by college students^ 
the surveyors enlisted the aid of Mis3 Estellene Walker, South Carolina State 
Librarian, in the selection of public libraries to be studied. Miss Walker 
■and her staff provided much useful information from the data regularly collected 
by the S.C. State Library and we acknowledge our indebtednes:: to her. The nine 
public librarians who attended the October 1, 1975, meeting encouraged the sur- 
veyors to make a special study of public library use. The team chairman followed 
a form developed by Dennis Bruce of the Spartanburg Public Library and the data 
were subsequently tabulated by the chairman's two assistants, Michael Wessells 
and Barbara Buckley. 

The original questionnaire was mailed to all librarians on November 6, 
1975, with a request that it be returned by January 12, 1976. The deadline for 
response to Item 12 was subsequently extended to May 1, 1976, to provide more 
time for comparing holdings with the various bibliographic tools. The question- 
naire on public library use was distributed April 1, 1976, and that survey was 
conducted in April and May- 

In general the responsibility for analysis of various types of institutions 
was divided as follows: Holley, the two general purpose universities and the 
public libraries; Givenc>> the ser^ior coJleges; Sizemore, the two-year institu- 
tions; and Roper, the henUh science libraries. However, in attempting quite 
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literally to cover the State, each team member visited a variety of institutions 
and subsequently shared his or her observations with the rest of the team. These 
•"visits took place in February, March, and April. Institutions visited included 
three universities (including their health science libraries, where available) , 
the South Carolina State Library, 19 public and private senior colleges, 22 two- 
year postsecondary institutions, 11 public libraries, and one industrial library. 
The surveyors reassembled in Columbia on May 14, 1976, to share their observa- 
tions and their data, summarize their findings, and outline chapters to be 
written in the next two months. 

An attempt has been made to edit the chapters so that they will be brought 
into one harmonious whole. Each chapter does, however, reflect the individuf^lity 
of the writer and also substantial agreement by the entire team. The surveyors 
believe that the summary and individual chapters are likely to be read care- 
fully primarily by those administrators concerned with particular types of"^ libra- 
ries and that they are likely to be as valuable separately as they are as part 
of the total report. The summary chapter provides ^n overview of all the 
chapters but those interested in specifics must read the individual chapters. 

We hope that the data gathered here will be useful not only to the Planning 
Commission and the Commission on Higher Education, but also to governmental 
officials, legislators, the State Library, the South Carolina Library Association, 
librarians and all others who are interested in the strengthening of S.C. libraries. 
That there will be differences of opinion about some of the recommendations is to 
be expected, but the report will have served its purpose if it encourages dis- 
cussion and debate which result in a better plan for library service to South 
Carolina citizens. We believe we have collected data never before brought 
together on the status of South Carolina libraries and that this compilation 
can be a basis for further progress. • 

There remains only the pleasant duty of acknowledging our indebtedness to 
our professional colleagues who have cooperated in this project. Their cooper- 
ation and assistance have been invaluable. I also speak for the entire team 
in expressing appreciation to Drs. Boozer and Kinard and the Commission staff 
for the opportunity of working wiili them. All of us agree that we have never 
had a more rewarding professional experience. We hope Resources of South 
Carolina Libraries will make a major contribution to long-range plans for 
postsecondary education in South Carolina. 

Edward G. Holley 
5 Chapel Hill, N.C. 
August 31, 1976 

iii 
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CHAPTER I 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS* 

f ■ ■ . ■ 

• In various sections of this report on the resources and services of 
South Carolina libraries the survey tcp.m has made suggestions, reconnnen- 
dations, and proposals for constructive action which, if imp leaiented, would 
make important contributions to the effectiveness, economy, and progress of 
library service for all citizens. This chapter begins with a summary of the 
most important of those recommendations and states the rationale for them. 
Specific recommendations and the data to support them will be found in the 
individual chapters that follow. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Maintain the University of South Carolina at Columbia as the 
State's major comprehensive, library resource. USC should make every attempt 
to maintain its position among the top ten university libraries in the South 
and to move into the top 50 nationally. 

2. Continue to support a strong library program at Clemson University 
in those areas, e.g., the sciences and engineering, which undergird the prin- 
cipal mission of the institution. 

3. Develop a stronger program of sharing library resources between 
USC and Clemson as well as among other colleges and universities and the 
public libraries in the State. 

4. Encourage the development of centralized processing of library 
materials for all small colleges' and public libraries, making use of the 
emerging Southeastern Library Network (SOLINET) and the already existing 
processing center for the USC branches in Columbia. 

5. Define the role of USC toward its branches and regional campuses. 



*By Edward G. Holley 
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particularly with respect to the coordination of library development. 

6. Encourage the USC and Clemson libraries to assume a leadership 
role in State library development and to cooperate with the State Library 
to better utilize their resources for all South Carolina citizens. 

7. Establish a time-table for meeting the ACRL 1975 Standards for 
all publically supported four-year institutions. For example, the South 
Carolina Commission on Higher Education, in consultation with the colleges, 
should determine the grade level they should attain, and establish a five- 
or ten-year plan. However, all institutions should bring their holdings to 
a minimum' grade level of "C" (65 percent of what the standard requires) as 
soon as possible. 

8. Encourage the establishment of a State-wide data base to facilitate 
analysis of the holdings of academic and public libraries against standard 
bibliographies as a step toward better sharing of library resources. 

9. En-courage the establishment of a State-wide data base for non- 
print media, serials. South Caroliniana, rarities , and for the regular reporting 
of such items. A cooperative program for the sharing of films is needed. 

10. Encourage the establishment of a stronger SfatG-wide interlibrary 
network to facilitate increased interlibrary loan activities. 

11. Discourage the establishment of any new public colleges until all 
existing college libraries have met minimum standards. 

12. Encourage the USC College of Librarianship to work with the State 
Library and the S.C. Library Association to provide continuing education oppor- 
tunities for library staffs. 

13. Encourage the building of basic collections in the two-year post- 
secondary institutions adequate to support existing programs. 

14. Encourage the provision of additional staffing for libraries in 
two-year institutions. 

15. Where institutions are located in proximity to each other and new 
facilities, collections, and staff are needed, encourage joint library develop- 
ment. 

16. Continue the support of the Medical University pf South_Carolina as 
the Staters major library resource for the health sciences, and increase the 
total holdings. 

17. Encourage coordination of the library acquisitions program of the 
new USC School of Medicine with the Medical University of South Carolina in 

12 
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order to ensure a strong biomedical communic^t^Qns network for the State, 

18, Continue the development of separates standards of support for 
health sciences libraries, 

19, Encourage the passage of a depositc^^y jaw for State documents so 
that all citizens will have reasonable acces^ to the publications of their 
government, 

20, Develop plans for State-wide library coordination and consider 
means of funding those activities separately ^troni other library appropriations, 

BACKGROUND 

In the past decade libraries of all kinds experienced the greatest 

growth and development in their history, Fund^ provided through a variety of 
federal programs stimulated the expansion of ^oxiections, buildings, and ser- 
vices in a way which had not been known In li^'^aty history since Andrew Carnegie 
provided his largesse for building public libraries in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. South Carolina llt>traries have participated in this 
library expansion and now have some excellent t^ijcJings and strong working 
collections In many parts of the State. Indee<i, some of the finest library 
buildings In the country are located in South Carolina, While there are gaps 
in the collections still to be filled and new b^ijding space is needed in a 
few places, there has been notable library deVej^Qpment In the State in the 
past decade. 

According to the Southeastern States Coop^trative Library Survey, South 
Carolina had 3,7 million books and bound perlcdj^^gis In its academic libraries, 
2,2 million in its public libraries, and 2.4 fl^lllon in its school libraries 
in 1971-72, South Carolina libraries were set^^d by 531,5 librarians and 
supported by annual expenditures of $17,9 million (see Table I), While these 
figures are subject to the normal variations Inevitable in collecting data for 
such a massive project and while the holdings ^Xre given only for books and bound 
periodicals, the gross figures should be useful planning purposes. One can, 
for example, note that taost library holdings in public institutions and 
that public funds, whether Federal, State, or ^Ocal, support the resources and 
services in most of these libraries. 

Further progress has been made in the int^tvening three years since the 

3 
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TABLE I 



SOUTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES, 1971-72 



Libraries 

Academic 

Public 



Book and Periodical 
Holdings 

3,737,543 

2,202,695 



Total 



Expenditures Prof. Librarians Personnel 



$ 7,508,559 
6,088,732 



140.0 
101.5 



511.5 
564.7 



School 


2,358,481 


2,707,038 


225.0 


521.0 


*Other 










Law 


68,421 


111,661 


2.0 


4.0 


Medical, Nursing 


80,641 


383,090 


10.0 


27.0 


Special 


264,150 


454,726 


29.0 


82.5 


State Agency 
Libraries 


13,999 


71,948 


3.0 


7.5 


Hospital & 
Institutional 


38,365 


197,313 


3.0 


30.0 


State Library 


91,139 


387,129 


16.0 


34.0 


Supreme Court 


40,000 


19,936 


2.0 


4.0 


TOTALS 


8,895,434 


$17,930,132 


531.5 


1,786.2 



SOURCE: Compiled from data in Mary Edna Anders, The Southe astern States Coopera- 
tive Library Survey. 1972-74 Tables , Atlanta: Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Engineering Experiment Station, Industrial Development Division, April, 1975. 
Basically the data are from fiscal year 1971-72. Though there are some exceptions, 
they would not alter the overall picture. 
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Southeastern data were collected. According to data compiled by the South 
Carolina State Library, total expenditures for public and academic libraries 
in South Carolina in 1974-75 amounted to approximately $19.5 million (school 
libraries not included). Of this amount, $12.3 million were spent for academic 
libraries and $7.2 million for public libraries fsee Appendices E and F). State 
and Federal funds provided a large part of the total financial resources in all 
these libraries. The State Library reported $906, '^81 in State aid for public 
libraries and $740,064 in federal Library Services and Construction Act funds 
with an additional $1.5 million in federal revenue sharing funds. In addition, 
some libraries are receiving personnel funds through federal emergency programs. 
Since most of the students are enrolled in public institutions, the primary 
source of funding for academic libraries comes from State appropriations. In 
planning for the future, therefore, it is important that the State dollars 
appropriated for libraries can be used for the maximum benefit for all South, 
Carolina citizens, while recognizing that institutions will give first con- 
sideration to primary users and their needs. 

Since the early seventies there has been a relative loss in overall 
support for libraries, chiefly due to decreased federal funding but also due 
to the recent recession. Under conditions of increased inflation, this stabi- 
lized funding has been particularly unfortunate for libraries, most of which 
had never attained the level of funding necessary to provide adequate service. 
South Carolina may have been more fortunate than most states in having erected 
buildings and increased book collections before inflation took its terrible toll. 
Nonetheless the period ahead will likely not see a resurgence of massive addi- 
tional support. Thus coordination of library resources and services at the 
State level will become imperative if South Carolina citizens are to have access 
to maximum library service. 

Academic libraries do not exist in a vacuum. Students in higher education 
are noted for their use of all types of libraries and they tend, to seek solutions 
to their library needs wherever they may be found without consideration for boun- 
daries of the campus or county lines. For that reason a strong public school 
system, public library system, and academic library system are needed and cooper- 
ative efforts among them should be encouraged. In the future, libraries will 
doubtless emphasize additional services which new quarters and resources make 
possible. Officials will also find it necessary to target each dollar as care- 
fully as possible. This will require strong leadership at the State level. 
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easier bibliographic and physical access to all library resources, better 
means of delivering library services, and effective cooperation from the 
State's two universities which hold the bulk of the research library materials 
in South Carolina. With better planning and a broader vision, the citizens of 
the State, including the more than 100,000 students in its higher education 
institutions, can enjoy better library service at a relatively small increase 
in the total cost. 

Sharing of library resources, of course, is never easy. Library litera- 
ture has numerous examples of projects which started with great enthusiasm and 
foundered on the indifference of governing bodies, lack of adequate funding for 
central services, or the inertia or neglect of library staffs. Any plan must 
take account of local needs and concerns as well as State-wide needs and must 
involve librarians and boards at all levels. Any "library expert" or "manage- 
ment expert" can devise good theoretical plans. These plans will come to naught 
if there is not a commitmenC on the part of the individuals in all libraries to 
see that they are properly implemented. 

The individuals on the survey team were aware of all these factors as 
they developed questionnaires, wofked with the staffs of the Commission on Higher 
Education and the South Carolina State Library, and made visits to 45 academic 
and 11 public libraries in the State. Their inter.'i:.iws with librarians were 
especially helpful in assessing strengths and weaknesses of the libraries. They 
acknowledge with appreciation the cooperation of the*^ny librarians in the State. 
More than one team member commented that there was real strength in the library 
staffs. 

South Carolina is a relatively small state with excellent roads and the 
ability to provide services quickly to almost any part of the State. That is a 
positive factor for library planning. Moreover, some good basic work has already 
been done. Yet there is still some resistance to looking beyond the campus or 
beyond the walls of the local library to the broader picture State-wide- This is 
perhaps understandable, since many of the libraries have too few staff members 
and too little in the way of resources to enable them to do more than the immediate 
day-to-day job. Nonetheless there is some truth to the statement of one librarian 
that there are "lots of piddling little colleges with piddling collections." 

Libraries open longer hours than can be legitimately staffed and trying 
to be all things to all people are not likely to be very successful. This is 
not to take away from the dedication or commitment of librarians, but a recognition 

16 
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of the fact that a viable library, academic or public, needs a minimum number 
of books, staff, and space to function effectively. With enrollments of 300 
or 500 or even 1,000, a number of colleges cannot provide the kind of financial 
resources necessary for adequate library service. Some of these libraries are 
in technical education colleges and centers, some in two-year branches of the 
University of South Carolina, and some in private colleges struggling for sur- 
vival. For example, the two-year branches of USC had a total enrollment of 
3,539 in fall, 1975, or about the size of one substantial State college. - Yet 
there were six of these branches in various parts of the State, some of them 
in proximity to technical education colleges or centers. Moreover, 1,280 of 
the 3,539 students were enrolled at the USC Midlands Campus, the two-year unit 
of the University of South Carolina at Columbia. Headcount enrollments in the 
other five two-year branches ranged from only 292 at Union to 765 at Lancaster, 
and full-time equivalents reflect even smaller enrollments. In addition, there 
are nine technical education colleges or centers with headcount enrollments of 
fewer than 1,000 students, and five with full-time equivalents of fewer than 
500. It is difficult to see how basic libraries can be justified economically 
for each of these ia5?titutions considering the small number of students. 

The examination of the public senior colleges, detailed in Chapter III, 
revealed the following measurements by the 1975 ACRL Standards as thev relate 
to collections, staff, and buildings: 

Collections Staff Buildings 

2 rate A 1 rates A , 4 rate A 
1 rates B 2 rate B ^3 rate C 

3 rate C 2 rate C 1 rates D 

3 rate below D 3 rate D 1 rates below D 

1 rates below D 

To bring all of these colleges up to an A rating in all categories would be 
prohibitively expensive. The deficiency in collections alone is almost 400,000 
volumes. Yet these libraries clearly must be improved in some systematic way 
if their colleges are to offer /'quality education." Even a modest plan will be 
costly. For example, to bring the three branches of USC which have attained 
senior college status up to 65% of the ideal standard (a letter grade of C) would 
require the acquisition of 107 thousand volumes. At an estimated cost of $16 
per volume, a total of $1.7 million would be needed. 
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The problem of meeting the standard on staff is less costly. With 
the addition of 15.5 new staff members all nine public senior institutions 
could be raised to a grade of B, but the cost would be an annual recurring one 
which would need to be sustained. 

On buildings the situation is much better. Both libraries rated D or 
below among the public senior colleges have buildings under construction and 
will presumably receive a grade of A when these are completed. 

The team recognized that improvement in hoUings and size of staff 
will be difficult for most institutions, but it does recommend that all insti- 
tutions strive for a minimum grade of D in holdings (50 percent of what the 
Standards require) and C in staff (55 percent of what the Standards require). 

The situation in the two-year public institutions is additional cause 
for concern. Only two, Greenville Technical College and USC-Sumter, have more 
than the 30,000 volumes regarded as standard for such institutions in Illinois 
and Ohio. -If all public two-year institutions were to aim for this figure, the 
total cost would be an estimated $5.2 million (325,019 volume deficit times $16 
per volume). Even if the aim were only 20,000 volumes, the deficit for 13 two- 
year institutions would be 87,179 volumes and cost approximately $1.4 million 
to eliminate. 

As has been suggested in Chapter IV, joint libraries or joint use of 
facilities are one important way to solve this problem without the enormous 
expense indicated above. Where two-year ihsrtitutions are located close to 
each other (e.g., Sumter and Beaufort), the solution seems obvious to the survey 
team. 

If the State maintains separate facilities for sll the current public 
institutions, however, the minimal need for additional appropriations to provide' 
library collections adequate for programs now in existence at senior- and two-year 
institutions, excla^tiing USC, Clemson, MUSC, and the new USC Medical School Library, 
ranges from $2.3 millJ^on to $6.1 million depending upon which minimal figure one . 
uses for two-year insri tut ions. 

The establishment and support of small public institutions is a matter of 
South Carolina public policy and it is not the function of this team to comment 
on how many colleges South Carolina should have. The surveyors point out for the 
record, however, that the cost of maintaining an adequate college library with 
small enrollments is substantial. A consequence of the decision to continue these 
institutions in their present form will be greatly increased appropriations to 
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support their libraries. Certainly in most of these institutions the library 
resources are weak and the service is poor. 

In the various chapters of this report, certain themes recur. South 
Carolina has built some fine library buildings but has done somewhat less well 
with collections and sizre of staffs, though both have improved in the past decade. 
There has been a rapid expansion of individual institutions and educational pro- 
grams across the State. The result is that library resources are spread thin 
with heavy dependence upon other institutions. Coordination is therefore an urgent 
matter for these libraries if they are to serve their users well. This means not 
only building some collections where they do not now exist, but also sharing re- 
sources among all types of libraries. Moreover, many of these institutions are 
not making use of centralized processing of library materials and are not utilizing 
basic lists to determine what materials are needed to support their educational 
programs. Equally important is the fact that many useful collections remain 
uncataloged and that bibliographical tools to facilitate the sharing of these 
resources do not presently exist. 

Cooperative enterprises are one way to share resources among all types 
of libraries. Although funding of such enterprises has been minimal, the 
centralized processing center for the USC two-year branch campuses and the 
State Library's public library network are examples of cooperation which not 
only should be encouraged but should be expanded. There is every reason to 
expect that one good centralized processing center, paid for by contractural 
agreements among many small college and public libraries, would reduce the costs 
of acquiring, cataloging, and classifying the small number of bonks most of the 
libraries add in the course of a year. 

The presence of the State Library network and the participation of 
TTjany academic libraries in the Southeastern Library Network (SOLINET) , should 
not only be helpful in the expansion of a central processing center but also 
lead to better bibliographical and physical access to all collections in the 
State. Academic and public libraries should exchange materials much more freely 
and a common borrower's card should be adopted for most regions of the State. 

The passage of a depository law for South Carolina State documents would 
also provide information about their government for students and for the public 
generally at a very modest cost to the State. 

According to the Act creating the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science (NCLIS), the U. S. Congress has declared it to be a national 
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policy that "library and information services adequate to meet the needs 
of t^ie people of the United States are essential to achieve national goals 
and to utilize most effectively the -Nation's educational resources and that 
the Federal government will cooperate with state and local governments and 
public and private agencies in assuring optimum provision of such services." 
(Public Law 91-^345, Section 2) Increased federal support to fund such cooper- 
ation at state and local levels has been advocated by many public officials. 
The NCLIS itself is developing a major plan for a national information network. 
Networks at the state, regional, and national level will be needed to ensure 
successful implementation of the plan. There should be strong working collec- 
tions at the local level in school, public, academic, and special libraries, 
but these should be backed up by research libraries within the State and region, 
with national resources available as a last resort. Coordination needs to 
proceed at the State and local level so that the citizens of South Carolina 
may benefit from the access to resources and services which these networks 
will make possible. 

To build upon the strong foundations already available, the survey team 
has made numerous recommendations in the individual chapters. Many of the 
recommendations call for institutional decisions about libraries. We urge 
that these recommendations be given careful consideration by the library 
community, public library boards, college and university administrators and 
governing boards, citizens interested in quality education, and the Commission 
on Higher Education. 
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CHAPTER ri 

SOUTH CAROLINA'S TWO GENERAL PURPOSE UNIVERSITIES* 



There are two major academic library research collections in South 
Carolina: the University of South Carolina at Columbia and Clemson Univer- 
sir.y. Both have resources not duplicated elsewhere in the State, and both 
have programs of graduate study which require extensive and sophisticated 
library collections. By their very nature the materials acquired by these 
two universities are expensive, they require highly trained staffs to assure 
their best use, and they need buildings in which to make their resources 
easier to use. As of this date, all af those needs have been met on the two 
campuses. The State of South Carolina can be proud of the substantial pro- 
gress which has been made at its two major universities in the past decade, 
and the legislature is to be congratulated on having made available funds 
which assure such progress. To do anything which would weaken these two 
major academic libraries in the State would not only harm the graduate pro- 
grams of the two universities but would have adverse effect upon other colleges 
and universities in the State which depend upon these collections for items 
which they do not have in their own libraries. 

The importance of these two universities in higher education in South 
Carolina can be deduced from the following data for 197A-75: 



Degrees Awarded 



Number 



Percent 



Total for State 

use 

Clemson 



18,606 
A, 850 
2,235 



100.0 
26.0 
12.0 



* By Edward G. Holley 
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Master's Decrees Awarded 


SJumber 


Percent 


Total for State 


3,635 


100.0 


usr 


1,642* 


45.2 


Clemson 


639 


17.6 


Winthrop 


o c o 


9.2 


nicuXL.aX uiix V c JL ox L. jr 


243** 


6.7 




223 


6.1 


Citadel 


209 


5.7 


nr^r»#*rtT"' e TtooT'ooc A T" <1 o <1 






Total for State 


162 


100.0 


use 


108 


66.6 


Clemson 


47 


29.0 


Medical University 


3 


1.9 


Bob Jones 


4 


2.5 



* Includes 275 J.D. degrees. 
** Includes 79 D.D.S. degrees and 148 M.D. degrees. 



In terms of enrollment, USC had more students enrolled (head-count) than 
all four-year private colleges and almost as many as all private colleges. To- 
gether USC and Clemson have 56.3 percent of the FTE enrollment for four-year 
colleges and 55.8 percent head-count. Even including the technical education 
centers the two universities have almost 30 percent of the enrollment. 

As the data given below will indicate, the two universities also have the 
largest collections and spend the largest sums of money for library service. 
Although their expenditures are not as impressive as their total number of 
students and programs, still, they represent a substantial investment by the 
State and constitute the Staters major library resources. • 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA (COLUMBIA) 

Background 

The University of South Carolina emerged as one of the leading universi- 
ties in the nation before the Civil War. The legislature of the State appro- 
priated funds for a separate library building, the first to open on any campus 
in America, in 1841. That library building with two subsequent additions still 
houses the University's distinguished South Caroliniana Collection, undoubtedly 
the best such collection in the world. While progress had been significant 
prior to 1860, with regular annual legislative appropriations and strong faculty 
interest, the USC library suffered almost total neglect for the remainder of 
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the nineteenth century. Thus what had been an impressive beginning did not 

continue. As was true in other states of the South, progress in the USC 

library was to be painfully slow during the next 50 years. Major research 

collections were non-existent and some would say that there was no graduate 

school in the South worthy of the name between Chapel Hill, N,C:, and Austin, 
1 

Texas, During the period from 1936 to 1956, according to the National Re- 
search Council, only the universities of Texas and North Carolina ranked 
among the top 30 universities in the nation in terms of the number of doctor- 
ates awarded. Not surprisingly, library resources were weak and inadequate, 
even for the graduate work which was being offered. As the South had lagged 
behind the nation generally in its economic development, so it lagged in 
graduate work and libraries. As late as 1962, when Robert B. Downs wrote 
a monograph on library resources for the Southern Regional Education Board, 
there were only five Southern university libraries holding more than one 
million volumes (Texas, North Carolina, Duke, Virginia, and Johns Hopkins),^ 
Thirteen universities had more than 500,000 volumes but there was no South 
Carolina university in either category. Thus for a hundred years after the 
Civil War the development of library resources at the University of South 
Carolina can best be described as "weak." That situation began to change 
a decade ago. 

Today the University of South Carolina at Columbia (hereafter referred 
to as USC; the branch and regional campuses are included in Chapters 3 and 4) 
is the most comprehensive university in South Carolina. With 74 programs 
of study leading to the bachelor's degree, 52 leading to the master's degree, 
and 31 leading to the doctoral degree, USC has more degree programs than any 
other university in the State. However, while these programs are formally 
listed and have been approved by various bodies, one should note that USC 
enrollments tend to be concentrated in just a few areas. For instance, total 
FTE enrollment at the master's level in the fall, 1975, was 4.259, of which 
1,595 students, or 37.5 percent, were enrolled in professional education pro- 
grams. Similarly, doctoral programs enrolled 863 FTE students, but 361, or 
41.8 percent, were enrolled in education degree programs. Other disciplines 
showing sizeable enrollment for doctoral study included these major divisions: 
business & management, 170; letters, 56; physical science, 79; psychology, 97; 
and social science, including history, 46. In addition to these major degree 
programs, there were 893 students enrolled in the Law School working toward 
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their first professional degree. Thus advanced work, while substantial, 
is still not as extensive as the number of programs might seem to indicate. 

Collections 

To support the emerging programs at the advanced level, USC has put 
special emphasis upon building library resources for graduate study. That 
the USC library has made remarkable progress is clear. Louisiana State 
University has long collected statistics on the 50 major college and univer- 
sity libraries in the South and a study of the relevant figures for three 
South Carolina institutions included on that list indicates that progress which 
had been made (see Table II). USC advanced from 21st among the 49 libraries 
in 1964-65 in total holdings to 7th among 50 libraries in 1974-75. In its 
expenditures for library materials, USC was exceeded in 1974-75 by only four 
other Southern universities, though its expenditures for salaries ranked tenth 
and its total expenditures eighth (see Appendix D and Table II) . . Certainly 
in terms of its program goals and objectives it would be reasonable to expect 
that USC would make every attempt to remain among the top ten university 
libraries in the South. 

Perhaps no better indication of the progress USC has, made can be given 
than the fact that it was invited to join the prestigious Association of Re- 
search Libraries (ARL) in 1975. This Association now has a total membership 
of 104, including the three U.S. national libraries, the major public research 
libraries, and the 93 largest university libraries in the United States and 
Canada. Admission is limited to those university libraries, with significant 
national research resources, which support extensive graduate and professional 
education. As one of the newest members whose library resources are still 
developing, USC ranked 56th in volumes held (but 28th in volumes added) , 79th 
in periodicals, 64th in total staff, 32nd in expenditures for library materials, 
and 57th in total library expenditures among the 88 university libraries in 
1974-75. Budgetary reductions in 1975-76 may cause the USC libraries to slip 
in rank among other Southern universities as well as among the other members 
of ARL, but that will not be known for some time. Meanwhile, a reasonable 
goal might be for the USC libraries to aim for maintaining their rank in. the 
top ten Southern universities and move into the top 50 nationally. 

Statistically, USC has improved significantly in the past decade. What 
of the improvement in the quality of resources? With doctorates now being 
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TABLE II 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA AT COLUMBIA - TEN YEARS OF GROWTH 

1974-75 
Columbia 

1964-65 1974-75* Only 



Volumes in Library, June 30 599,404 1,597,305 1,372,326 

Expended for Library Materials $275,600 $1,643,242 $1,358,349 

Total Library Expenditures $541,176 $3,606,493 $2,960,380 
Library Staff 

Professional 14.0 61 46 

Supportive 35.5 120 82 
Fall Enrollment (Head Count) 

Resident Undergraduate 6,915 21,850 13,921 

Graduate 623 7,560 7,560 

SOURCE: Statistics of Southern College and University Libraries 

* NOTE: These figures include the regional campuses as well. See last 
column for Columbia only. 
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offered in 31 fiel^^s, master's degrees in 52 fields, and bachelor's degrees 

in 74 fields, use needs extensive resources targeted toward its major programs. 

How well has that been accomplished? 

Again the record must be regarded as impressive. Under the definitions 
provided by the surveyors, in which microforms are counted as volumes, the 
use libraries contain over two and one-half million units, plus almost two 
million manuscripts and over 100,000 maps and charts. During the past five 
years the average annual growth was 196,719 volumes. There are strong col- 
lections in English and' American literature and history, as expected, plus 
especially strong collections in such scientific fields as biology, chemistry, 
geology, mathematics, and physics. Major reference works, indexes, abstracts , 
etc., are all available, and there are extensive microform collections in 
history and literature. Indeed USC, with over one million microforms, may 
well have one of the largest collections of microforms in the country. Be- 
cause of the emphasis upon textual studies, there are particularly good col- 
lections of first and subsequent editions of American literary works, while 
there are strong collections in modern American literature. There are special- 
ized collections in the Civil War (an estimated 10,000 volumes), rare books 
(an estimated 20,000 volumes), and South Caroliniana (an estimated 60,000 volumes 
plus almost two million manuscripts). In 1966 the library published Rare Book 
Collection in the McKissick Memorial Library, the University of South C arolina. 
This volume includes over 2,200 titles of works which are valuable because of , 
their imprint date or for other reasons, along with citations to relevant biblio- 
graphic sources 'where they are described. Doubtless another edition of this 
work is needed to bring it up to date and include the many items acquired in 
the past decade. The dominant role of USC in research materials is also revealed 
in John Hammond Moore's Research Materials in South Carolina , a book compiled 
for the South Carolina State Library Board in cooperation with the South Carolina 
Library Association and published in 1967.^ This work emphasized archives, 
manuscripts, newspaper, and journal files, and reveals again how strong USC 
is in South Caroliniana. Along with the State Library and the State Archives , 
both also located in Columbia, the collections provide unmatched resources 
for the study of South Carolina history and cultural life. Supplementary 
resources are available in the South Carolina Historical Society in Charleston 
and at Clemson, both within easy driving distance for students and faculty. 
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Especially noteworthy for South Carolina citizens was the celebration of 
the acquisition of USC's one millionth printed volume on May 11, 1971, The 
ceremonies were marked with the presentation of a first edition, first issue, 
of Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass , On that occasion USC published a handsome 
brochure pointing out the many highlights of its collections which include a 
very fine collection of the church fathers, an original Audubon elephant folio, 
Diderot's Encyclopedia , and other works acquired during the University's early 
years. 

Recently USC has been the recipient of numerous special gifts including 
the 10,000 volumes each from Benjamin L, Abney, John Shaw Billings, and A, 
Chapin Rogers; and the Stephen Taber geology collection, the McKissick journalism 
and Caroliniana collection, the Gruber library of Judaica and comparative re- 
ligion, the Winyah Indigo Society collection, the George C, Taylor English drama 
and literature collection, and the Francis A, Lord Civil War collection. The 
Director's annual reports have regularly included a long list of donors, and 
there is no question that major gifts have strengthened the collections in 
disciplines where the University has important academic programs. 

In addition to these rare or unusual items, the library has made special 
efforts to improve its business, music, science, law, and government publica- 
tions collections- For example, in 1974-75, the Law Library had a spectacular 
growth of 50,000 volumes and 100,000 microfiche. As a federal depository the 
library now receives more than 97 percent of the publications of the U.3, 
government, and it has acquired papers of American presidents, U,S, State 
Department files, and many foreign documents on microform, including the 
United Nations, Organization of American States, and British Parliamentary materials- 

In response to the questionnaire, devised by the survey team, USC indi- 
cated that the library held 93-5 percent of the titles in Reader ^s Guide . 86-6 
percent of the titles in Reference Books for Small and Medium-Sized Libraries , 
and an estimated 81 percent of the titles in Books for College Libraries , Some 
indication of the resources in specific areas can be seen in the following list 
of the holdings of various departmental libraries: 

^aw 135,681 volumes 

South Caroliniana 57,943 volumes 

Science 89,106 volumes 

Education 36,444 volumes 

Music 12,481 volumes 

General Studies 18,879 volumes 

Map Depository 100,000 volumes 
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Clearly USC has both strong research resources and basic resources needed 
for undergraduate teaching. 

Standard book and periodical resources are supplemented by an agreement 
with the North Carolina Science and Technology Research Center whereby a stu- 
dent or faculty member may request a literature search of approximately one 
million documents in the collections of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the National Technical Information Service, the Institute of 
Textile Technology, and the Education Research Information Center. Computer- 
based search services are likely to be an increasing part of library refer- 
ence service in the future. The establishment of such arrangements for USC 
researchers, especially in the sciences and social sciences, is a notable 
accomplishment. 

What needs to be kept in mind in assessing this remarkable growth and 
development is the rate of inflation in book and periodical prices. For 
example, the average price for a hard-bound book in the U.S. in 1975 rose 
84.6 percent over the 1967-69 base year while the average cost of a periodical 
rose 130.3 percent over the same period.^ There seems little likelihood that 
inflationary factors in the book and periodicals area will stabilize in the 
near future. Also, the growth in enrollment, especially in the graduate and 
professional areas which make the heaviest demands upon library resources, 
has been even more rapid than the growth in library resources. In the imme- 
diate future, USC, like other major university libraries, will face special 
problems in making its financial resources cover the wide range of programs 
it now supports. 

Staff 

In terms of other major university libraries, the USC staff is not large* 
Among the Association of Research Libraries, USC ranked 64th in total number 
of staff. In a comparison of the ratio of librarians and supportive staff 
to students among the Association of Southeastern Research Libraries, USC 
ranked 19th and 20th » respectively.^ On the other hand, it also ranked sixth 
in total numbers in both personnel categories among ASERL libraries. 

To enable the faculty and students to exploit the resources of the library 
to best advantage, a competent library staff is essential. The evidence that 
USC has such a staff is impressive. The development of a light-pen circulation 
system, the computerization of the serials system, and the leadership which 
USC has given to the development of the Southeastern Library Network (SOLINET) 
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all indicate that the staff is very much concerned with developments which 
will improve efficiency and provide better service for the users. The first 
SOLINET meeting was held on the USC campus and this regional computer network, 
now with more than 140 members, has had strong support from the USC staff. 
Moreover, the Council on Library Resources has just awarded USC a Library 
Service. Enhancement Grar>t for further experimentation in the delivery of 
reference services to users by a designated staff member. Participation 
by the staff in library associations is also indicative of an alert and pro- 
fessionally aware group. 

There is, however, some indication of inflexibility in salary schedules 
which hinders promotional opportunities for the staff. 

Buildings 

With the move into the new 285,000 square feet addition to the former 
undergraduate library, in May, 1976, the major USC library resources are now 
housed fn three buildings, the South Caroliniana building and the new Law 
Library being the other two. In the opinion of this suxrveyor, USC has built 
what is probably the finest central university library building in the South 
since the end of World War II. Some would go so far as to say it is the best 
in the nation. Moreover, the cost of this building per square foot has been 
one of the lowest of any major library in recent years. The State received 
a lot of building for its money and private gifts have helped with special 
furnishings for areas like rare books. As is true of many other South Caro- 
lina colleges and universities, capital expenditures have resulted in a 
building that is both functional and attractive. 

The new central library will provide space for approximately 1,500,000 
volumes and total seating for 2,275. There are 854 locked enclosures, 37 
microform reading carrels, 36 group study rooms, 6 seminar rooms, and 5 typing 
rooms. 

The opportunities provided by the new central library building for better 
service to the students and faculty at USC are numerous. Not only will the 
library be better able to provide the kind of setting in which research work 
becomes, less burdensome (the old McKissick Library, even in its heyday, could 
not have been a very efficient operation), but the library can expand its 
scope of operations to become an example of what a major research resource 
can provide for all the citizens of South Carolina. In this sense USC has a 
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special obligation to the State which will be discussed in the last section 
of this chapter. 

CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 

Background 

Clemson University was established as a land-grant university in 1889 and 
opened for instruction in 1893. It has developed strong programs in agricul- 
ture, engineering, and the sciences generally during the past 80 years. As 
of the fall semester, 1975, Clemson provided undergraduate programs in 51 
fields of study, master's programs in 48 fields, and doctoral programs in 
24 fields. As is true of USC, the number of major fields seems more impres- 
sive than it actually is. Master's and first professional degree students in- 
cluded a total FTE enrollment of 1,553 in the fall, 1975. Of that number 673 
or 43.3 percent were in teacher education, while the other major disciplines 
included agricultural science, 76; architecture, 144 (first professional degree); 
biolcJgical sciences, 162; engineering, 154; and mathematics, 101. Similarly, 
doctoral programs were represented by only 128 FTE students, heavily concentrat- 
ed in the sciences: agriculture, 9; biological sciences, 30; ^engineering, 27; 
mathematics, 26; physical sciences, 29; and textile science, 4. Thu55 thp 
academic programs at Clemson are still primarily those which the University 
has traditionally emphasized, even th6ugh it now offers more programs in 
the humanities and social sciences. 

Collections 

Not unexpectedly, the collections in the Clemson library reflect this 
programmatic emphasis. There is no doubt that the strength in the collections 
has developed in response to the curricular programs. The heaviest expendi- 
tures in the library's materials budget are committed to serials subscriptions, 
which now number above 10,000 titles and cost about $425,000 annually to main- 
tain* 

Like USC, the Clemson library has grown rapidly over the past ten years. 
From a relatively small collection of 234,000 volumes in 1964-65, the Clemson 
library has grown to almost 600,000 volumes by 1975 (Table III). Its library 
expenditures have quintupled, though it still ranks sixth in holdings and total 
library expenditures among seven comparable universities in the South (Table IV) . 
Lest the picture be overdrawn, it should be noted that, of the seven institutions 
listed in Table IV, only one has fewer students than Clemson and most have 
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TABLE III 



CLEMSON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY - TEN YEARS OF GROWTH 

1964-65 1974-75 

Volumes in Liarary, June 30 234,000* 576,333 

Expended for Library Materials $108,368 $ 764,776 

Total Library Expenditures $271,928 $1,436,547 
Library Staff 

Professional 12.2 17 

Clerical 17,4 53 
Fall Enrollment (Head Count) 

Resident Undergraduate 4,273 8,l7l 

Graduate 315 1,592 

Source: Statistics of Southern Colleges and University Libraries , 

* Bibliographic Count 



TABLE IV 

ENROLLMENTS, HOLDINGS, AND LIBRARY EXPENDITURES:- 
SELECTED LAND-GRANT UNIVERSITIES IN THE SOUTH 
a 

Enrollment Holdings Expenditures 

1964-65 1974-75 1964-65 1974-75 1964-65 1974-75 

414, 369^ 783,515 $514,479 $1,475,154 

234,000^ 576,333 ^Z71, 928 1,424,313 

537 , 014 J 820y269'^^^^^'&\m6 1 ,495 , 607 

316,430 518,425 258,266 913,943 

331,459 692,566 548,380 1,779,565 

497,316 926,882 432,454 2,439,522 

366,534 927,588^ 379,873 2,841,639 
Institute & State U. 

NOTE: Not included are the Universities of Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, and Louisiana 

State, all of which have more comprehensive programs in addition to their land-grant 
programs. Also not included are the historically black land-grant colleges. 

SOURCE : Statistics of Southern College and University Libraries . 

NOTES: a: Not indicated but presumably head-count, 
b: Bibliographic count 
c: Microforms included 



Auburn U- 


10,785 


16,013 


Clemson U. 


4,588 


9,763 


Georgia Inst, of Tech. 


6,964 


8,205 


Mississippi State U. 


6,310 


10,451 


N.C- State U. 


8,878 


17,471 


Texas A & M U. 


8,239 


21,463 


Virginia Polytechnic 


6,510 


17,470 
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considerably more. With students enrolled in relatively few programs at the 
advanced level, and those concentrated in education and the sciences, it should 
be easier for Clemson to target its library resources and services much more 
carefully than universities with more extensive programs and larger enrollments 

in those programs. # 

Such comparisons with other institutions, while useful, do not address 
the fundamental question: Do the library resources at Clemsorr support the 
curriculum of the institution? Any objective answer would have to be "yes." 
Academic programs at Clemson are limited, enrollments are still small by most 
standards in higher education, and the library acquisitions policies definitely 
have been geared to supporting the academic programs. The Clemson library 
is a good working library, with special strengths in science and technology 
and a policy of service to non-campus users. There is a concerted attempt 
' to keep up with the current scientific literature through the acquisition 
of journals, transactions, and proceedings of societies, etc., both in English 
and foreign languages. Specialized libraries exist for two areas: Architec- 
ture, with 11,726 volumes, 2,591 bound periodicals, and 38,550 slides; and 
Industrial Management and Textile Science, with 4,337 books and 1,448 bound 
periodicals. There are strong holdings in U.S. government publications, be- 
cause Clemson has been a depository library since 1893. Clemson has an esti- 
mated 30,000 maps and charts from the U.S. Geological Survey and the Army 
Map Service. 

In the past five years Clemson has added an average of 37,542 volumes 
per year. The current number of serial titles is 11,019 and the library re- 
ceives 68 current newspapers. In addition, there are extensive collections 
of microforms, both in reel and microfiche form. Since the staff checks 
standard lists regularly, it is fairly easy to evaluate the collections in 
some specific subject areas. All, titles listed in Reader's Guide are re- 
ceived and Clemson holds 81 percent of the titles in the Choice Opening Day 
Collection and 81.6 percent of the titles in Reference B ooks for Small and 
Medium Sized Libraries . Farber's Classified List reveals Clemson holdings 
of 897 titles out of 1048, or 85.6 percent. Clemson was one of the few large 
libraries to check carefully the new edition of Books for College Libr aries. 
In all five volumes Clemson holds 24,212 of the 38,651 titles listed, or 
62.6 percent. In no subject is the coverage less than 54 percent and in sci- 
ence, technology and bibliography the holdings are 75.9 percent. Holdings 
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In other indexing services and in basic lists in history and literature 
reveal similar strength. Although not noted for its programs in The humani- 
ties and social sciences, there are basic strengths in these areas. The 
decision of the English Department and the library to identify 295 American, 
British, and European authors whose works should be acquired regularly, and 
occasionally in multiple copies, is a fine example of library-faculty cooper- 
ation for the benefit of the students. Lists have also been checked recently 
in psychology, education, music, drama, and poetry. 

One is impressed with how well the Clemson library has carried out its 
purposes as approved by the Board of Trustees in 1960: "to acquire those 
publications which will serve the educational needs of the faculty and stu- 
dents, developing strong collections in all fields basic to the undergraduate 
curricula and developing special research collections in those fields in which 

graduate work is being offered at Clemson or in which extensive research is 
8 

being done." That is why the Clemson library appears to this surveyor as 
being not an outstanding or distinguished research library, but as being that 
rarity among university libraries, one which has attempted to tailor its col- • 
lections precisely to the educational programs. Clemson has a good, service- 
able library, with some special strengths in science and technology (and a few 
other areas listed below) and multiple copies of standard works to serve the 
needs of substantial numbers of undergraduate students in the humanities and 
social sciences. The collections have been carefully selected and are well 
used. General circulation has increased 53.2 percent in the last five years 
and reserve use 77.4 percent. One can only echo the Southern Association 

Visiting Team report that the library enjoys a splendid climate of acceptance 
9 

on the campus. 

Rare books and manuscripts are not a major concern of Clemson. Nonethe- 
less, the library has acquired many rare South Carolina items, a number of 
other rarities, and an estimated half million manuscripts by gift. Among its 
holdings are the largest collection of John C. Calhoun papers in the state, 
the James F. Byrnes papers, and the Benjamin R. Tillman papers, plus a host 
of archival materials from the University itself. These are being organized 
for better access. 

The Clemson library staff has also been active in issuing bibliographic 
publications which describe the resources. There is an attractive general 
guide to the library, a special Guide to the Science-Technology-Agriculture 
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Division , A Classified Guide to the Clemson University Periodical and Con- 
tinuation Titles, and a printed list of Indexes and Abstract Journals in the 
Clemson University Library , Serial holdings are computerized and subsequent 
lists will be easy to produce. Some attention should be given to microfiche 
lists rather than the more expensive hard copy, but the point to be made is 
that the Clemson collections are under good bibliographical control and sharing 
of resources is thereby made easier, 

Clemson and USC have exchanged copies of their card catalogs on microfilm. 
These film copies list holdings through June, 1972, and should be useful In 
developing cooperative acquisitions policies and the sharing of expensive 
resources by South Carolina's two major library collections, 

Clemson is also a member of the Greenville Area Reference Resource Center 
and its resources are described in "Libraries and Information Resources of 
Northwest South Carolina," 1975, The testimony of librarians in the Western 
part of the State indicates that the library staff has been very receptive 
to making Its resources available to other libraries. In 1974—75 Clemson 
borrowed 2,981 volumes from other libraries and loaned 1,996, This does not 
reflect a large volume of activity but the interlibrary loan staff believes 
current needs are being met. 

Somewhat surprisingly the Clemson Library has not yet been actively In- 
volved in computer-based search sexrvices for the faculty and graduate students. 
However, Investigations of such service were under way in the spring of 1976 
and it is anticipated experimentation with a reference retrieval system will 
begin In 1976-77, 

Staff 

The Clemson library staff, though much larger than it was a decade ago, 
is still a relatively small group for such a large library operation, A num- 
ber of factors contribute to the ability of the library to operate successfully 
with only 17 full-time professionals. Centralized and well-arranged facilities 
are one Important component. Another is the use of the L,C. classification 
and, more recently, membership in SOLINET, Still another is the ratio of sup- 
portive staff to professional staff, which is now at a ratio of three to one, 
as opposed to the more traditional university library ratio of two to one. 
One gains the impression that the staff Is a well-educated group and that they 
are quite productive. There are five personnel grades for supportive staff, 
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which seems adequate for the library. In the near future further consider- 
ation should be given to the role of the librarian in the academic community 
with particular emphasis upon professional development and continuing educa- 
tion. The collections reflect, however, a good staff with well-understood 
institutional mission and objectives. 

Building 

The Clemson library is an excellent example of a well-planned building 
designed for centralized library iservice. According to the Southern Associ- 
ation Visiting Team report, it is "unquestionably an architectural and functional 
gem.... The building is beautiful, very well located in the campus traffic 
lines, and appealingly furnished.,.. An approximate 50% expansion space is 
readily available within the present structure, lacking only funds for a 
phased program to complete unfinished space on lower levels. ""^^ This sur- 
veyor would agree with the conclusions of the Visiting Team. The reference 
services are divided into Science-Technology Division and Social Sciences 
and Humanities Division, each one occupying a separate floor. The arrange- 
ment of the collections is designed to assure easy access to the collections 
by the faculty and students and there is evidence that they use the collections. 
Unless the; nature of the University changes, the library building should be 
adequate for the foreseeable future. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In the past decade the resources of the libraries of USC and Clemson 
University have improved significantly. They are now strong research collec- 
tions in which the entire State has a substantial investment. Like most large 
university collections they contain many items which are essential for research 
but which are not heavily used. The justification for acquiring such resources 
is that they are needed for advanced graduate work and that they can be shared 
with other researchers throughout the State. In terms of the cost of such 
materials it would be foolish indeed to duplicate these collections in other 
parts of the State, Columbia is within easy driving distance from most parts 
of the State and Clemson is easily accessible to citizens in the Western part 
of the State. With the support of funds from the S,C. State Library, micro- 
film copies of the card catalogs of these two universities have now been 
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exchanged and they provide the basis for a future State network which 
could bring the total library resources of the State to every researcher 
within a one or two day period. 

While both university libraries have been generous in opening their 
collections to those who come to the campus to use them, there is not much 
indication of an active role in making the resources available to the rest 
of the State except through a rather cumbersome and traditional interlibrary 
loan arrangement. No provision has been made anywhere in the State for regu- 
lar delivery service among libraries or for the development of a central biblio- 
graphic center to serve all libraries. The mechanisms are available (e.g., micro 
film catalogs, SOLINET) , but the formal program is lacking. In the last five 
years USC has averaged 7,059 interlibrary loans each year, with those items 
borrowed just about balancing out those loaned. Such services to the branch 
campuses have even been reduced during the past year because of funding prob- 
lems, Clemson's interlibrary loan average for the past five years has been 
2,584, with the University borrowing more than it loaned up until 1974-75, 
This would seem to indicate a focus chiefly on campus users and not a broader. 
State-wide approach. Perhaps the past decade, with the expansion of collections 
and buildings, has not been a period when the libraries could do more than 
struggle with the increased numbers of students and collections, but the time 
has come to take a much harder look at the ways in which these two strong 
collections can better serve other libraries and, through them, the citizens 
of South Carolina, There are a number of examples of such cooperation in 
other states, such as the Illinois State plan or the University of Minnesota's 
MINITEX plan. However, to implement such plans the two university libraries 
will have to assume a major leadership role. Their earlier support for regional 
developments leads one to hope that the two universities, plus the Medical Uni- 
versity and the State Library, will develop such plans in the near future. 

There should be a recognition on the part of the State of South Carolina 
of the need for additional personnel in both libraries to carry out State-wide 
functions. To develop plans, to support union catalogs and bibliographic access, 
to implement faster delivery service, and to handle increased requests for mater- 
ials and for photocopies, may require more money. This would cost far less, 
however, than building expensive research collections in every part of the 
State to serve a relatively small group of users, A small separate staff in. 
both libraries, whicii ^ould locate and send materials to other libraries, would 
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strengthen the entire library resources picture in South Carolina.- Such 
a pattern 1 already working at the University, of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill and the University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana, while daily delivery 
service amon.q; the libraries of metropolitan Houston has been in existence 
for at least a decade. Clemson and USC should study these programs for 
possible application to South Carolina. 

Specific recommendations for the two universities Include the following: 

1. Maintain the University of South Carolina at Columbia as the 
State's major comprehensive library resource. In the next 
decade USC should attempt to maintain its position among the 
top ten university libraries in the South and move into the 
top 50 nationally. Cooperation with Clemson in the acquisi- 
tion of little-used materials, especially in the sciences, 
is essential. 

2. Continue to support a strong library program at Clemson in 
the areas in which that University has traditionally been 
strong (e.g., science and engineering), with special attention 
to the elimination of unnecessary duplication of the expensive 
serials and reference sets held by USC in the humanities and 
social sciences. Some duplication cannot be avoided, but there 
should be careful attention to the reasons for such duplication. 
With the emphasis upon target ting resources to programs, the 
Clemson library staff can be expected to keep duplication to 

a minimum. 

3. Develop a stronger program of sharing library resources with 
each other and with other colleges and universities as well as 
public libraries in the State. South Carolina, because of its 
compact geography, the location of its library resources, and 
the promise of SOLINET, has an opportunity to become a national 
leader in the effective and economical sharing of library re- 
sources at the State level. Additional funding should be sought, 
perhaps through the Commission on Higher Education, to plan and 
implement such a program. The two universities should not be 
expected to bear the cost out of their regular on-going appro- 
priations for service to the campus. 
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4, Define the relationship of the library at USC at Columbia 
to the libraries of regional and branch cainpuses. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SENIOR COLLEGES* 

Introduction 

Historically the citizens of South Carolina have concerned themselves 
with providing opportunities for higher education. The span of this develop- 
ment stretches from the first legislative chartering of three colleges in 1785 
to the recent expansion of three branches of the University of South Carolina 

to baccalaureate status. Of the 29 senior colleges and universities (9 public, 

2 

20 private), 19 were organized before 1900. This heritage provides a continu- 
ity of academic tradition which might be expected to create an environment 
favorable only to the conservative, the regional, or the separative in educa- 
tional concepts and programs. Not so in the State of South Carolina. 

Access to a college is within commuting distance of practically all citizens 
of the State and a choice can often be made between the programs offered by 
public or private institutions. The size and shape of the State makes possible 
the effective use of educational programs and their concurrent library services 
as a unified whole in a pattern not possible in most states. The leadership 
in South Carolina, both at the educational and library level, has been cogni- 
zant of these facts. 

Two planning documents, each released in 1972, have considered the educa- 
tional needs of the State and identified goals for libraries as an agency in 

society for helping to meet these ends. One, the South Carolina State Program 

3 

for Library Development, 1972-77 , considers all types of libraries within the 
State with some concentration on priorities in the area of interlibrary cooper- 
ation which have meaning for college libraries. The second study. Goals for 
Higher Education to 1980^ , places its focus on the State-supported colleges 
and their library services. Data presented in each publication substantiate 
the necessity for coordinated planning and continuing interaction among libraries 
of all types and especially among libraries of similar purpose and scope - the 
college libraries of the State. 



* By Johnnie E. Givens 



The object of this chapter is to suggest a systematic design for im- 
proving library services to the State's higher education communities and to 
other people affected by the Interlocking of programs for all types of libraries, 
An analysis somewhat broader in scope than has been undertaken in other studies 
on the library resources of public and private colleges is given. The purpose 
has been to assemble a comprehensive body of comparable data within the con- 
straints of the design of the study. Further analysis converted into detailed 
p.jns should capture the imagination of the reservoir of library leadership 
found among the college librarians within the State, 

Significant to an analysis of college library resources was the adoption 
in mid-1975 of revised Standards for College Libraries ^ by the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, a division of the American Library Association, 
The Standards are reproduced as Appendix I^, Formulated to ''describe a realistic 
set of conditions which, if fulfilled, will provide an adequate library program 
in a college,'' these standards present a consensus of the best judgement of 
the profession at the time. They establish a strong base for assessing the 
resources of the college libraries. In particular and functional ways the 
Standards take into consideration library needs of the next decade to which 
planning in South Carolina must direct attention. These include: 

1, The general provision of improved library services to potential 
and varied groups of library users; 

2, the expansion of new programs to library users and potential 
library users ; 

3, the effecting of economy in management in the face of spiraling 
costs and stabilizing support for higher education in general; 

4, the development of priorities for budgetary support to achieve 
the maximum benefits from planning; 

5, the avoidance anywhere of unnecessary duplication; 

6, the mastery of technology to obtain the greatest accessibility 
of resources through the use of shared data bases in machine 
readable form, micro-reprography, and rapid communications; and 

7, the planning of collection development based on contractual 
agreements to make available resources which are either limited 
in number or are infrequently used. 

Against these standards the libraries of the nine public senior colleges 
and the 20 private senior colleges have been analyzed for comparison. The 
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resources of their libraries are defined to be the collection of materials, 
both print and non-print, staff personnel, building facilities, and monetary 
support. 

■ '\ 

Measurement Against Quantification Formulae of the ACRL Standards 

Often a dichotomy may seem to exist between quality and quantity when 
measuring or evaluating against professional standards. The revised Standards 
for College Libraries recognize the need to assess both. Three of the four 
areas identified in this report as resources are areas in which quantifying 
measurements can be made. These areas are print collection volume count. 
Formula A; number of librarians on the staff. Formula B; and building space. 
Formula C.^ Data for Formula A as applied to South Carolina colleges are 
found in Table V, for Formula B in Table VI, and for Formula C in Table VII. 

Among the nine public senior colleges, two libraries hold more than 
enough volumes to merit the letter grade A, or 100% of the standard, when 
Formula A relating to collections is applied. One holds enough volumes to 
merit a grade of B (i.e., between 80 and 90 percent) and the collections at 
three others merit grades of C (i.e., 65-79 percent). Collections at all 
three four-year branches of USC fall below the lowest level graded by Formula 
A. Of the 20 private senior colleges, data on holdings for 19 were reported. 
Of these, two receive letter grrdes for collections of A, one the letter B, 
four the letter C, and four a letter grade of D. Seven of these institutions 
for which data were available hold less than AO percent, the lowest level for 
which a letter grade is assigned. These data indicate that half of the private 
college libraries have severe deficiencies in the number of volumes needed to 
support their academic programs. 

Among the public senior colleges only one library has a sufficient number 
of librarians to merit an A grade when Formula B is applied. Four have a num- 
ber of librarians ranging between 55 and 99 percent as calculated by use oi 
Formula B and one has A2 percent. One of the three four-year branches of USC 
falls below the AO percent level - the base for receiving a letter grade. 
Neither of the other two exceeded 50 percent. Two of the private senior 
colleges made no data on staff available. Of the remaining 18, only one fell 
below AO percent. Meriting a letter grade of A for number of librarians em- 
ployed on the staff were nine libraries from the private senior colleges. The 
number measuring between AO and 5A percent equalled the number between 55 and 
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99 percent. Note here is made that the ACRL Standard states **that the librarians 
seldom comprise more than 25-35 percent of the total FTE library staff/'® 

An inspection of Table VII, presenting Formula C data for space available 
in the college libraries, shows a marked improvement in the letter grade 
measurement over those recorded by use of Formulae A and B. Only two of the 
public senior colleges provide less than 60 percent of space as measured by 
the appropriate standard. Both of these institutions have new facilities 
either under construction or approved. Of the 18 private colleges making 
data available, 15 buildings met the standard at level A and of the remaining 
three, two had a percentage between 75 and 99 percent (letter grade B) and only 
one as low as the 50 and 59 percent range (letter grade C). In the Commission 
on Higher Education's summary volume for goals to 1980, the statement was made 
that "Physical facilities for library use are most adequate among most public 
and private institutions of higher education in the State. New construction 
has been completed since that date. 

South Carolina is to he commended for the high level to which the state 
of the art has- been raised in the planning and design of the library buildings 
which have been completed within the past decade. There may be no other state 
among the 50 within which such a high level of accomplishment has been reached 
in producing buildings both aesthetically pleasing and architecturally func- 
tional. Leadership from the University of South Carolina at Columbia and 
spreading throughout the college group is to be noted. With older buildings 
matched alongside the newer, traditional uses of libraries and programs have 
been dominant but many of the buildings of whatever age are flexible enough 
to be adapted to the uses of current technology and the non-print media found 
in the total learning resources concept. When, in the future, space standards 
applicable to non-print media are established, a re-evaluation of facilities 
may be necessary. 

Two principles exist upon which the quantifying measurements of Formulae 
A, B, and C were incorporated in the statement of standards. The first is 
that an institution and its library, through faculty and staff, can determine 
what numerical level of measurement within the percentage-based letter grade 
the institution wishes to attain in its collection, its staff, and its space. 

The second principle on which the standards statement was designed is 
that the highest level attained in one of the three formulae should represent 
the level of accomplishment that institution is opting to reach. Variance 
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Table V 



Collection Size (Print) Compared To ACRL Standards 

Formula A 





Number Required 


Number Held 


Percentage of 


Letter Grade 




By ACRL 


by Library 


Collection 


Measurement 




Formula A 




Standard Met 




Public Senior Colleges 






by Library 




The Citadel 


224,335 


175,269 


78 % 


C 


College of Charleston 


191,885 


157,038 


82 


B 


Francis Marion College 


168,595 


123,874 


74 


C 


Lander College 


121,760 


79,481 


65 


C 


South Carolina State College 


195,790 


273,471 


140 


A 


Winthrop College 


298,835 


307,497 


103 


A 


Four-Year Branches, USC 




USC-Aiken 


109,540 


29,358 


27 


* 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


117,120 


42,307 


36 




USC-Spartanburg 


117,140 


45,157 


39 


* 


Private Senior Colleges 




Allen University 


107,555 


49,005 


46 


* 


Baptist College 


129,505. 


82,688 


64 


D 


Benedict College 


126,295 


97,962 


78 


c 


Bob Jones University 


333,975 


152,562 


46 


* 


Central Wesleyan College 


99,240 


38,044 


38 


* 


Claflin College 


112,040 


67,033 


60 


D 


Coker College 


101,255 


57,617 


57 


D 


Columbia Bible College 


130,375 


40,385 


31 


* 


Columbia College 


104,610 


101,833 


97 


B 


Converse College 


136,140 


99,632 


73 


C 


Erskine College 


112,965 


97,019 


86 


B 


Funnan University 


150,315 


240,658 


160 


A 


Limestone College 


103,800 


48,421 


47 


* 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


nr 


nr 






Morris College . 


100,370 


21,732 


22 


* 


Newberry College 


112,270. 


65,000** 


58 


D 


Presbyterian College 


109,870 


82,751 


75 


C 


Southern Methodist College 


87,110 


10,000** 


11 


* 


Voorhees College 


109,535 


77,051 


70 


C 


Wofford College 


109,099 


135,002 


124 


A 



* Indicates a letter grade beiow D. 

** Estimated. 

nr - not reported 
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Table VI 

Staff Size (Librarians) Compared To ACRL Standards 

Formula B 





Number Required 




Percentage of 


Letter Grade 




by ACRL 


Number 


Staff Required 


Measurement 


Public Senior Colleses 


Formula B 


Employed 


Met by Library 




The Citadel 


12 


5 


42% 


D 


College of Charleston 


17 


10 


59 


C 


Francis Marion College 


12 


8 


75 


B 


Lander College 


7 


6 


86 


B 


South Carolina State College 


14 


8 


57 


. C 


Winthrop College 


15 


19 


127 


A 


Four-Year Branches, USC 


USC-Aiken 


5 


2 


40 


D 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


6 


2 


33 


* 


USC-Spartanburg 


6 


3 


50 


D 


Private Senior Colleges 


Allen University 


A 


6 


150 


A 


Baptist College 


7 


7 


100 


A 


Benedict College 


10 


10 


100 


A 


Bob Jones University 


12 


5 


42 


D 


Central Wesleyan College 


3 


2 


67 


C 


Claflin College 


5 


8 


160 


A 


Coker College 


3 


1 


33 


* 


Columbia Bible College 


3 


5 


167 


A 


Columbia College 


6 


3 


50 


D 


Converse College 


A 


4 


100 


A 


Erskine College 


A 


2 


50 


D 


Furman University 


10 


7 


70 


C 


Limestone College 


3 


1.6 


53 


D 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


nr 


nr 






Morris College 


4 


3.5 


88 


B 


Newberry College 


4 


4 


100 


A 


Presbyterian College 


5 


4 


80 


B 


Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr 






Voorhees College 


4 


6 


150 


A 


Wofford College 


6 


6 


100 


A 



* Indicates a letter grade below D 
nr - not reported 
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Table VII 



Building Size Compared to ACRL Standards 
Formula C 





Square Feet 


Square Feet 


Percentage of 


Letter 




Required hy 


Available in 


Requirement 


Grade 




ACRL Formula C 


Library Bldg, 


Met by Present 


Measure- 


Public Senior Colleges 






Building 


ment 


The Citadel 


44,788 


59,000 


132% 


A 


College of Charleston 


45,472 


28,269 


62 


C 


Francis Marion College 


28,315 


35,444 


125 


: A 


Lander College 


18,960 


10,054 


53 


D 


South Carolina State College 


60,246 


39,867 


66 


C 


Winthrop College 


62,382 


69,790 


112 


A 


Four-Year Branches, USC - 


use -Aiken 


11,998 


20,000 


167 


A 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


13,589 


8,196 


60 


C 


use -Spartanburg 


12,870 


5,000 


39 


* 


Private Senior Colleges 


Allen University 


11,881 


13,132 


111 


A 


Baptist College 


23,594 


30,000 


127 


A 


Benedict College 


25,002 


51,440 


206 


A 


Bob Jones University 


52,546 


30,342 


58 


D 


Central Wesleyan College 


7,615 


22,631 


297 


A 


Claflin College 


16,551 


15,984 


96 


B 


Coker College 


9,208 


15,800 


172 


A 


Columbia Bible College 


8,992 


17,856 


199 


A 


Columbia College 


19,541 


49,598 


254 


A 


Converse College 


17,501 


21,000 


120 


A . 


Erskine College 


16,745 


23,000 


138 


A : 


Furman University 


43,331 


45,356 


105 


A 


Limestv ;;e College 


9,568 


11,837 


124 


A 


Luth«.i: jn Theo. Seminary 


nr 


nr 






Morrxs College 


7,310 


6,962 


95 


B 


Newberry College 


14,515 


16,500 


114 


A 


Presbyterian College 


16,758 


34,219 


204 


A 


Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr 






Voorhees College 


17,592 


42,000 


239 


A 


Wofford College 


23,649 


40,000 


169 


A 



* indicates a letter grade below D 
nr - not reported 
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from that letter grade in either of the other formulae should be interpreted 
as a limitation in an effective college library program. This does not pre- 
clude an institution's establishing a goal of ri:;ising the letter grade measure- 
ment in the Formula which then is the highest. It does focus concern over 
differences when they occur between the levels of attainment. When all three 
goals have been met, excellence can be an objective in going beyond the adequate 
level established by the letter grade measurements. 

Letter grade measurements for all three formulae are collected in Table 
VIII. Examination of this Table reveals that only one of the nine public senior 
colleges, and only one of the private colleges, achieved a Letter Grade of "A" 
in all three areas. No established college aaiong the publically-supported 
group falls below the base level of letter grading; but all three of the 
emerging four-year branches do for one or more of the formulae stated. Eight 
libraries in the private group fall below the base level in one category each. 
Deficiencies among the private colleges are all in number of volumes held in 
the collections, except for one, v^hich is in staffing. No data were available 
for one of the private colleges and one provided only collection data. 

Librarians and all other groups responsible for developing educational 
programs of quality within the State should give careful consideration to 
Table VIII. Any improvement of library programs and expansion of services 
will have limited validity until each institution achieves the same letter 
grade in each Formula of the ACRL Standards. The objectives of each insti- 
tution should indicate the level of letter grade it should achieve. It is 
recommended that all public colleges, including the four-year branches of 
use, be expected to establish a reasonable time table for meeting the quanti- 
fying measurements of all three formulae and that the faculty and administration 
of each college be aware of the implications on the development of new programs 
when obvious library deficiencies exist. It is further recoimnended that all 
colleges be encouraged to give high priority to adequate library support for 
the programs already being offered as evidenced by measurement against these 
ACRL Standards. 

Use of Standard Bibliographies to Measure Print Collection Quality 

Debatable as the use of quantifying measurements may be, the establish- 
ment of those criteria can more generally be agreed on than the determinants 
to be used in measuring the qualify of information and services. In spite of 
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Table VIII 

Summary of Comparisons with ACRL Formulae 





ACRL 


ACRL 


ACRL 




Formula A 


Formula B 


Formula C 


Public Senior Colleges 


(Collection) 


(Staff) 


(Building) 


The Citadel 


C 


D 


A 


College of Charleston 


B 


C 


C 


Francis Marion College 


C 


B 


A 


Lander College 


C 


B 


D 


South Carolina State College 




C 


C 


Winthrop College 


A 


A 


A 


Four- Year Branches, USC 


USC-Aiken 


* 


D 


A 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


* 


* 


C 


use-Spar tanburg 


* 


D 


* 


Private Senior Colleges 


Allen University 


* 


A 


A 


Baptist College 


D 


A 


A 


Benedict College 


C 


A 


A 


Bob Jones University 


* 


D 


D 


Central Wesleyan College 


* 


C 


A 


Claflin College 


D 


A 


B 


Coker College 


D 


* 


A 


Columbia Bible College 


* 


A 


A 


Columbia College 


B 


D 


A 


Coaverse College 


C 


A 


A 


Erskine College 


B 


D 


A 


Furman University 


A 


C 


A 


Limestone College 


* 


D 


A 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Morris College 


* 


B 


B 


Newberry College 


D 


A 


A 


Presbyterian College 


C 


B 


A / 


Southern Methodist College 


* 


nr 


nr 


Voorhees College 


C 


A 


A 


Wofford College 


A 


A 





* indicates an ACRL grading of below D 
nr - not reported 
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its being a truism, the statement that almost every collector's item gener- 
ally had its origin in someone else*s discard has significant meaning in 
establishing the good, better, and best in collection building. The Standards 
for College Libraries includes extended commentary on this point with the 
intent of providing realistic balance between quantity and quality. In support 
of the use of both quantifying and qualifying evaluation the standards contain 
a statement of note: /'Quality and quantity are separable only in theory: it 
is possible to have quantity without quality; it is not possible, to have quality 
without quantity defined in relation to the purposes of the institution."^^ 
Continuous evaluation against standard bibliographies is encouraged. 

Two groupings of bibliographies were selected for measuring the quality 
of the library print collections in South Carolina's senior colleges. Results 
of the survey are given in Tables IX through XIII. 

Three bibliographies were selected as being basic to all types of libraries 
under consideration and the assumption was that a measure of quality could be 
established for any academic library the collection might represent. Upon 
determining the degree to which all titles included in the bibliographies 
were held in the library's collection, each library could be matched against 

its peers. The three standard bibliographies chosen were Reader's Guide to 

11 19 
Periodical Literature , Choice Opening Day Collection / and Reference Books 

1 1 

for Small and Medium Sized Libraries , 

Holdings of periodical titles indexed in Reader's Guide are shown in 
Table IX. No data were reported for one of the four-year branches of USC 
and for five of the private senior colleges. Holdings in the collections of 
the six public senior colleges ranged from a high of 100 percent to a low of 
63.2 percent. The two four-year branches reporting data were at 64.5 percent 
and 58.1 percent, both lower than five of the libraries in the public senior 
colleges. Among the private senior colleges 22.6 percent was the low from the 
15 reporting and 73.6 was the high percentage. One-third of the libraries 
from the private senior colleges reporting hold less than half of the titles 
and four others hold between 50 and 60 percent. Of the libraries taken as a 
total, ten of the 23 reporting have less than 60 percent of the titles listed. 

The library user would generally expect a library to provide whatever 
title indexed in Reader's Guide one might wish, but the raw data here do not 
answer such questions as: How many titles are held commonly or in most libraries? 
What geographic spread is there of titles less commonly held? What complete 
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Table IX 
Holdings in Reader's Guide 



Public Senior Colleges 


Number Held 


Percentage of 
Total Held 


The Citadel 

College of Charleston 

Francis Marion College 

Lander College 

South Carolina State College 

Winthrop College 


155 
107 
98 
110 
101 
127 


100.0 
69,0 
63,2 
71-0 
65-2 
81-9 


Four-Year Branches, USC 


use -Aiken 

USC-Coastal Carolina 
USC-Spartanburg 


100 
nr 
90 


64,5 

nr 
58,1 


Private Senior Colleges 







Allen University 
Baptist College 
Benedict College 
Bob Jones University 
Central Wesleyan College 
Claflin College 
Coker College 
Columbia Bible College 
Columbia College 
Converse College 
Erskine College 
Furman University 
Limestone College 
Lutheran Theo. Seminary 
Morris College 
Newberry College 
Presbyterian College 
Southern Methodist College 
Voorhees College 
Wofford College 



nr - not reported 



68 
87 
94 
95 
65 
85 
nr 
35 

110 
47 
nr 
90 

104 
nr 
56 
nr 

112 
nr 

114 
86 



43.9 
56.1 
60.7 
61.3 
41.9 
54.9 

nr 
22.6 
71.0 
30.3 

nr 
58.1 
67.1 

nr 
36.1 

nr 
72.3 

nr 
73.6 
55.5 
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sets are available? 

It is not possible to provide answers to such detailed questions without 
knowledge of holdings preferably arranged in readily accessible order. Gener- 
ally these kinds of bibliographic files are known as union lists and with 
increasing frequency are being produced in machine-readable form. In the ab- 
sence of this capability the best that can be obtained is a numerical evalu- 
ation of the quality of an individual library's holdings to be compared with 
selected others. 

/^he Choice Opening Day Collection provides a list of 1,818 books identi- 
fied as fundamental to any academic library's collection at the time it first 
offers service. In Table X are recorded the number and percentage of titles 
the various college libraries hold of this list. 

Of the five public senior colleges reporting, the percentages of the total 
listings held range between 61.6 and 84.8. The percentages for two of the 
four-year branches of USC are 30.3 and 77.5, with the third not reporting. 
Six of the private senior colleges reported no data, and the range of reported 
data extends from 20.4 to 90.4 percent. A total of eight libraries from the 
complete group of 29 reported no data, underscoring the difficulties encountered 
when manual access is the only available means for bibliographic verification. 
Of the 21 submitting data, nine, or almost half of the number reporting, hold 
less than half the titles appearing on the list. 

The third basic bibliography common to all types of libraries is a list 
of reference books produced by librarians out of experience and knowledge of 
users' needs. Table XI gives the data on that bibliography, Reference Books 
for Sma ll and Medium Sized Libraries , for titles and percentages held in the 
senior college libraries. Of the total group, again eight libraries reported 
no .data. The 21 reported a percentage of holdings ranging from a high of 89.1 
to a low of 22.6. Subdivided by groups, the ranges were: 80.5 to 46.1 percent 
for the public senior colleges; 48.7 and 42.6 for the two senior branches of 
USC reporting; and 89.1 to 22.6 percent for the private senior colleges report- 
ing. Without access to bibliographic identification of commonly held titles, 
further refinement of the data is not possible. 

Two other bibliographies, one listing books and the other periodical titles. 
Books fo r College Libraries (known hereafter as BCL)^^, and Farber's Classified 
List of Periodicals , should give validity to common evaluation of collection 
holdings in print for senior college libraries. Each has been developed for 
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Table X 

Holdings in Choice Opening Day Collection 





Number of 


Percentage of 


Public Senior Colleges 


Titles 


Total 


The Citadel 


1,119 


61.6% 


College of Charleston 


1,376 


76.7 


Francis Marioa College 


1,447 


79.6 


Lander College 


nr 


nr 


South Carolina State College 


1,448 


79.7 


Winthrop College 


1,541 


84.8 


Four- Year Branches, USC 


USC-Aiken 


1,408 


77.5 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


nr 


nr 


USC-Spartanburg 


550 


30.3 



Private Senior Colleges 



Allen University 


557 


30.6 


Baptist College 


1,643 


90.4 


Benedict College 


850 


46.8 


Bob Jones University 


597 


32.9 


Central Wesleyan College 


801 


44.1 


Claflin College 


937 


51.5 


Coker College 


nr 


nr 


Columbia Bible College 


* 371 


20.4 


Columbia College 


998 


54.9 


Converse College 


1,043 


57.4 


Erskine College 


nr 


nr 


Furman University 


1,276 


70.2 


Limestone College 


631 


34.7 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


nr 


nr 


Morris College 


692 


38.1 


Newberry College 


nr 


nr 


Presbyterian College 


nr 


nr 


Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr 


Voorhees College 


770 


42.4 


Wofford College 


1,150 


63.3 



nr - not reported 
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Table XI 

Holdings In Reference Boaks for Small and Medium Sized Libraries 





Number Held 


Percentage of 


Public Senior Colleges 




Total Held 


The Citadel 


561 


72.9% 


College of Charleston 


501 


65.1 


Francis Marion College 


355 


46.1 


Lander College 


620 


80.5 


South Carolina State College 


582 


75.6 


Winthrop College 


587 


76.2 


Four-Year Branches, USC 


USC-Aiken 


328 


42.6 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


nr 




USC-Spartanburg 


375 


48.7 


Private Senior Colleges 


Allen University 


326 


42.3 


Baptist College 


454 


59.0 


Benedict College 


431 


56.0 


Bob Jones University 


375 


48.7 


Central Wesleyan College 


nr 




Claflin College 


686 


89.1 


Coker College 


nr 




Columbia Bible College 


174 


22.6 


Columbia College 


432 


56.1 


Converse College 


345 


44.8 


Erskine College 


nr 




Furman University 


482 


62.6 


Limestone College 


385 


50.0 


Lutheran Theo, Seminary 


nr 




Morris College 


233 


30.3 


Newberry College 


nr 




Presbyterian College 


nr 




Southern Methodist College 


nr 




Voorhees College 


304 


39.5 


Wofford College 


431 


56.0 



nr - not reported , 
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guidance In college library collection development. In Table XII are given 
the data for BCL and in Table XIII that for Farber. Among the private senior 
colleges, analysis of holdings in BCL (Table XII) becomes meaningless when 
12, more than half of the group, reported no data and a thirteenth reported 
incomplete data. Of the eight remaining, percentages are low, ranging from 
6.4 to 41-1 percent. One exception stands at 70.5 percent. Of the four-year 
branches of USC, one provided no data and a second an estimate of 49.2 percent. 
The third reported a low 17.3 percent. The range for the five public senior 
colleges reporting was a surprising distribution of 25.0 to 56.9 percent. 

Eight libraries failed to report data on Farber (Table XIII). The six 
public senior colleges reported a range of 38.9 to 84.5 percent. Seven of 
the non-reporting libraries are private senior colleges. The 13 reporting 
ranged from 6.8 to 62.2 percent* Excluding the high percentage of 62.2 per- 
cent, the other 12 reporting fell below 50 percent. 

A summary of the percentages of holdings from the standard bibliographies 
for each institution is tabulated in Table XIV. The profile of each insti- 
tution as. Represented by the summary provides insight not previously avail- 
able for use in evaluation of collections. For most of the libraries in 
the public senior institutions, stronger holdings were reported in three 
general bibliographies than in the two selected specifically for senior college 
That pattern is repeatea with the private senior colleges, although comparisons 
are somewhat less valid when inconsistency of reporting is high. 

When the summary of letter grade measurement for ACRL Formulae A, B, and 
C (Table VIII) is compared with the summary on holdings in standard biblio- 
graphies (Table XIV), some significant inferences can be drawn. In the insti- 
tutions where data on holdings in standard bibliographies were not supplied, 
the institutions measured at a particularly low letter grade for Formula A 
(Collection) as often or more often than for Formula B (Staff) . Questions 
which could have meaning when the data provide an answer include: Does the 
perception held by a library staff as to the use of standard bibligraphies 
in selection for acquisition have any effect on building quality into the 
collection? When priority is given on a continuing basis to the checking of 
the collection against standard bibliographies, does the quality of selection 
for the collection show any relationship? Wliere collection development Is 
dominated heavily by faculty, would an evaluation of. the collection by standard 
lists show a heavier relationship to standard bibliographies in the disciplines 
than to general ones like BCL and Farber? 

The conclusion can be drawn that when the quantity of the collection 
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Table XIE 

Holdings in Books for College Libraries 







Percentage of 


Public Senior Colleges 


Number Held 


Total Held 


The Citadel 


14,212 


36,8 


College of Charleston 


nr 




Francis Marion College 


14,462 


37,4 


Laoder College ^ 


9,665 


25,0 


South Carolina State College 


12,607 


32.6 


Winthrop College 


22,005 


56,9 



Four- Year Branches, USC 



USC-Aiken 


6,671 


17.3 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


nr 




USC-Spartanburg 


19,000* 


49.2* 


Private Senior Colleges 


Allen University 


nr 




Baptist College 


15,867 


41.1 


Benedict College 


nr 




Bob Jones University 


nr 




Central Wesleyah College 


nr 




Claflin College 


7,534 


19.5 


Cofcer College 


nr 




Columbia Bible College 


2,A83 


6.4 


Columbia College 


12,279 


31.8 


Converse College 


13,831 


35.8 


Erskine College 


nr 




Furman University 


2,791** 


7.2*** 


Limestone College 


nr 




Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


nr 




Morris College 


2,926 


7.6 


Newberry College 


nr 




Presbyterian College 


nr 




Southern Methodist College 


nr 




Voorhees College 


nr 




Wofford College 


27,239 


70.5 



* Indicates an estimate 
** Data reported on Volume 1 only 

** Computed on total rather than Volume 1 only; percentage of Volume 1 Is 47.9 
nr - not reported 
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•Table XIII 



Holdings in Classified List of Periodicals for 
the College Library 



Public Senior Colleges 




Percentage of 
Total Held 



The Citadel 
College of Charleston 
Francis Marion College 
Lander College 

South Carolina State College 
Winthrop College 



47, 
67, 
45, 
43, 
38, 



84.5 



Four-Year Branches, USC 






USC-Aiken 

USC-Coastal Carolina 
USC-Spartanburg 


258 
nr 
294 


24.6 
28.1 


Private Senior Ccjllegeji 


Allen University 


175 






16.7 


Baptist Ca^lli^ge 


479 






45.7 


Benedict Call^ege 


325 






31.0 


Bob Jonesi Oniversity 


243 






23.2 


Central Wealeyan College 


221 






21.1 


Claf lin CotLlege 


319 






30.4 


Coker Colle'ge 


nr 








Columbia Bible College 


71 




\ 


6,8 


Columbia Collci^l^e 


456 






43.5 


Converse College'' 


369 






35.2 


Erskine College 


nr 








Fuman University 


652 






62.2 


LimeiBtone College 


305 






29.1 


Lutheran Theo, Seminary 


nr 








Morris College 


138 






13.2 


Newberry College 


nr 








Presbyterian College 


nr 








Southern Methodist College 


nr 








Voorhees College 


342 






32.6 


VIbf ford College 


nr 








nr - not reported 
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Table XIV 



Summary of Percentages of Holdings in 
Standard Bibliographies 





Readers 


Choice Opening 


Reference 








Guide 


Day Collection 


Books 


BCL 


Farber 




(Table IX) 


(Table X) 


(Table XI) 


(Table 


(Table XIII). 


Public Senior Colleges 






XII) 




1 nn ny 
luu. yjjt 


61.6% 


72.9% 


36.8% 


47.0% 




oy • U 


76.7 


65.1 


nr 


67.4 


Francis Marion College 


63.2 


79.6 


46.1 


37.4 


45.7 




71 n 
/ X • u 


nr 


80.5 


25.0 


43.3 


South Carolina State College 


65.2 


79.7 


75.6 


32.6 


38.9 


Winthrop College 


81.9 


84.8 


76.2 


56.9 


84.5 


Four-Year Branches, USC 






USC-Aiken 


64.5 


77.5 


42.6 


17.3 


24.6 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


DSC-Spartanburg 


58.1 


30.3 


48.7 


49.2 


28.1 



Private Senior Colleges 



Allen University 


43.9 


30.6 


42.3 


nr 


16.7 


Baptist College 


56.1 


90.4 


59.0 


41.1 


45.7 


Benedict College 


60.7 


46.8 


56.0 


nr 


31.0 


Bob Jones University 


61.3 


32.9 


48.7 


nr 


23.2 


Central Wesleyan College 


41.9 


44.1 


nr 


nr 


21.1 


Claflin College 


\ 54.9 


51.5 


89.1 


19.5 


30.4 


Coker College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Columbia Bible College 


22.6 


20.4 


22.6 


6.4 


6.8 


Columbia College 


71.0 


54.9 


56.1 


31.8 


43.5 


Converse College 


30.3 


57.4 


44.8 


35.8 


35.2 


Erskine College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Furman University 


58.1 


70.2 


62.6 


7.2 


62.2 


Limestone College 


67.1 


34.7 


50.0 


nr 


29.1 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Horris College 


36.1 


38.1 


30.3 


7.6 


13.2 


Newberry College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Presbyterian College 


72.3 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Voorhees College 


73.6 


42.4 


39.5 


nr 


32.6 


Wbf ford College 


55.5 


63.3 


56.0 


70.5 


nr 



nr - not reported 
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does not meet the ACRL Standards as expressed by Formula A, quality 
measurement likely will be low. If Formula B, the ACRL Standard's measure 
for quantity of staff, is not met, generally both size and quality of the 
collection will suffer. 

Only one of the six public senior colleges does not fall below 50 percent 
when measured against the bibliographies selected for quality evaluation. That 
library fully meets all three of the ACRL Standards, A second one does not 
fall below 50 percent for the bibliographies reported, but data for BCL were 
not supplied. Both of the four-year branches of USC that reported data fell 
below 50 percent for at least one of the bibliographies reported. Five of the 
private senior colleges reported no data on the bibliographies. Eight others 
failed to report data on at least one bibliography and one other reported in- 
complete data on one. Of these eight, six fell below 50 percent in holdings 
from at least one bibliography reported and one which did not fall below 50 
percent reported only on the Reader's Guide , One library, reporting on all 
bibliographies except Farber, did not fall below 50 percent on the four re- 
ported. The library which reported incomplete data on one bibliography, BC^, 
did not fall below 50 percent on the others. Six private senior colleges 
reported on all bibliographies and each reported less than 50 percent holdings 
in at least one. 

The conclusion must be drawn that, with few exceptions, holdings in 
the senior collegs of South Carolina are uneven in depth and quality even 
in support of the individual college's academic programs. There are notable 
back files of technical and scientific journals, scholarly publications from 
the humanities and social sciences, andl research materials for first professional 
degreeis. But widespread knowledge is lacking of where these are and of whether 
or not, on five bibliographies considered to be basic to any senior college 
library collection, at least one copy of each title is held in some collection 
in the State , As a parallel, of the titles from the five bibliographies which 
.are held in college library collections, no data exists to verify whether a 
single title is held, or 29, It is recommended that a plan be designed, a 
calendar be established, and budgetary support be given to the development 
of a readily accessible data base of State-wide library collection holdings 
as an early step toward improving service to the users of the senior college 
libraries. 

Data on Types of Materials Held in the Library Collections 

Any plan to improve services to users of college libraries should en- 
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compass the user's needs for information from various types of materials 
and forms of media. In Tables XV through XVI I are recorded data on the 
holdings of senior college libraries in these various types and forms. 

A summary of the total number of serials, periodicals, and newspaper 
titles received by the senior college libraries during 1975 appears in 
Table XV. The variance among the collections, taking the 29 institutions 
as a total or in sub-groups, differs little froir that already seen. For 
the group as a whole, the number of serials received range from 185 to 
3,749; periodical titles received from 174 to 3,749; and newspaper titles 
received from 4 to 43. Within the sub-groups the ranges for serials are: 
public senior colleges, from 978 to 3,749; four-year branches of USC, from 
650 (an approximate figure) to 870; private senior colleges, from 185 to 
1,682. Within the sub-groups the ranges for periodical titles are: public 
senior colleges, froia 665 to 3,749; four-year branches of USC, from 416 to 
698; private senior colleges, from 174 to 1,349. Within the sub-groups the 
ranges for newspaper titles are: public senior colleges, from 14 to 43; 
four-year branches of USC, from 15 to 35 (an approximate number) ; private 
senior colleges, from 4 to 43. The same problems in determining commonality 
of holdings exist here as have appeared before, except that the number of 
items is of a more manageable size than is the case with monographs. Progress 
in comparison of periodicals lists is now underway in some groupings of insti- 
tutions, e.g., in the Spartanburg area, in the Charleston .area, the Microfilm 
Catalog and Shelf List Pro.i|ect of the State Library and USC at Columbia, and 
the four-year branches of USC. It is rec ommended that support and encourage- 
ment be given to State-wide development of serials listings in accessible form. 

Site visits and data gathered by questionnaire indicate that only the 
public senior colleges have built resources in microform. Those data are 
given in Table XVI. Only one four-year branch of USC and two private senior 
colleges show more than the lowest number held among the public senior colleges. 
Use of microforms may provide a cost-ef f ectivo- way of building collection 
resources. 

Although the profession has not agreed on the numerical relationship 
to be expected between the print and non-print holdings in a college collection, 
there is common acceptance of the need to collect information for today's user 
in all forms. In Table XVII there is provided a summary of non-print holdings 
for all 29 senior college libraries. Except in the usual forms of audio 
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recordings, filmstrips and slides, collections are generally small. Out- 
standing otherwise are the video tape collections being developed at two 
of the public senior colleges and the manuscript collections, one each at 
a public and a private senior college. Administrative patterns and building 
designs vary across the State as the non-print resources begin to grow. Two 
recommendations arc in order as these collections develop from the embryo 
stage. The f i rs t is that planning begin immediately to design an accessible 
State-wide union list in non-print media in order to make early use of shared 
cataloging data and bibliographic control to avoid unnecessary duplication. 
The second is that all institutions adopt the definition of college library 
collections as stated in the commentary on Standard 2 in the ACRL Standards 
for College Libraries , and develop collections which "require that regard- 
less of format, all kinds of recorded information needed for academic pur- 
poses by an institution be selected, acquired, organized^ stored, and delivered 
for use within the library. ""^^ 

Review of Collecticn use as Related to Collection Growth 

Use of the ccllection, or more specifically, circulation of books, 
generally is considered a meaningful measurement r.o determine how well a 
collection is meeting the needs of the users. The number indicating total 
circulation of books is decreasing in value for this purpose, but a summary 
of these data over a five-year period is recorded in Table XVIII. The figures 
become significant whenever marked changes occur from one year to the next or 
as a patten^ over the five years. These changing patterns usually reflect the 
,-;ccupancy of a new building, enrollment changes, different ways of recording 
circulation statistics, different educational programs, restructured loan 
periods and procedures, or growth of the collection. Detailed interpretation 
can be meaningful to each institution. 

The size of the collection correlates closely with use and should be 
reflected in use of materials from other libraries by interllbrary loan. 
In Tables XIX through XXIII are presented figures on circulation during the 
five-year period, 1971-75. Each table provides a total and a detail on inter- 
library loans, volumes added to the collection annually, total circulation, 
and details for general and reserve. One observation can be made with reason- 
able assurance. The larger the collection «nd the greater the circulation 
of the on-site collection, the larger t\v^ number of interllbrary loan trans- 
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actions. This is negated to some degree when a collection has a subject 
specialization and has materials which are not readily available elsewhere. 

Interlibrary loan data are valuable for detailed analysis as long-rarge 
planning progresses. Study reveals two facts that are meaningful. Within 
each sub-grouping of institutions, both the total number of interlibrary 
loans made and the number of libraries making them has increased during the 
five-year period. It is recommended that a specific study of the use of 
interlibrary loans be conducted on a State-wide basiSc This study should 
focus on* such information as what kinds of materials are being loaned, to 
whom and from whom; what factors have contributed to the progressive increase 
over the period from 1971-75; what special cooperating agreements are in 
operation now, what steps should be- taken to share resources in a cooperative 
pattern effectively without creating unreimbursed costs to any library either 
in money or kind; and what bibliographic access to collection holdings would 
be most effective in expediting the sharing of resources. 



Presentation of Budgetary Support 

The determination of how much budgetary support will be required is 
critical to any consideration of improving library resources and information 
services. More often than not the initiative to develop coordinated planning, 
interaction of services, or sharing of information and materials has originated 
with hopeful, but misinformed, administrators who thought that the immediate 
costs to the institution would be reducj^d. This Is never possible. The best 
to be hoped for is a long-range saving o7er future cost increases or the elimin- 
ation of unnecessary, ot repetitive, processes which may free both people and 
money for deployi,/>:.t to other services; or the eventual purchasing of more with 
less throu>^^i the economy effected by acquiring and producing in wholesale 
quantities.. in the economics of libraries, as in society as a whole, the 
v«lue which one receives is that quality for which one pays. Improvement of 
services and the sharing of resources will require staff time in planning and 
operational costs in implementation before any project can develop. 

Administrator's and funding authorities can be frustrated by the seemingly 
endless needs of libraries. What is the solution when respectable maintenance 
amounts are expended year after year and slight progress is made toward meeting 
national standards? In Table XXIV are provided the data on total annual library 



Table XV 

Numbers of Serial and Newspaper Titles Received 





Serial 


Periodical 


Newspaper 


Public Senior Colleges 


Titles 


Titles 


Titles 


The Citadel 


1,396 


1,378 


14 


College of Charleston 


1,86A 


1,8A3 


2A 


Francis Marion College 


1,523 


1,107 


24 


Lander College 


978 


821 


17 


South Carolina State College 


1,089 


665 


30 


Winthrop College 


3,749 


3,7A9 


A3 



Four-Year Branches, USC 



USC-Aiken 


695 


A16 


15 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


650* 


650 


35* 


use-Spar tanburg 


870 


698 


19 



Private Senior Colleges 



Allen University 
Baptist College 
Benedict College 
Bob Jones University 
Central Wesleyan College 
Claflin College 
Coker College , 
Coluffibia Bible College 
Colmwia College 
Converse Q^l V-i^e 
Erskine Coliefee 
Furman University 
Limestone College 
Lutheran Theo. Seminary 
Morris College 
Newberry College 
Presbyterian Colltge 
Southern Methodist College 
Voorhees College 
Wofford College 



469 


348 


30 


829 


829 


14 


1,050 


575 


37 


430 


430 


10 


365 


365 


12 


562 


440 


21 


239 


236 


10 


386 


386 


4 


864 


863 


18 


440 


420 


16 


762 


688 


20 


1,682 


1,394 


14 


452 


323 


10 


526 


504 


4 


185 


174 


10 


818 


640 


15 


882 


640 


19 


nr 


nr 


nr 


587 


564 


15 


715 


705 


18 



* Estimated 

nr - not reported 
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Table XVI 
Microform Holdings 





Total Number 


Newspaper Titles Received 


Public Senior Colleges 




in Microform 


The Citadel 


118,523 


2 


College of Charleston 


137,097 


7 .. .. 


Francis Marion College 


30,207 


■ 5 . " 


Landei: College 


20,215 


2 


South Carolina State College 


94,255 


5 


Winthrop College 


285,529 


22 


Pour-Tear Branches , DSC 


USC-Aiken 


4,818 


1 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


4,792 


2 


USC-Spartanburg 


30,553 


1 



Private Senior Colleges 



Allen University 


1,202 


2 


Baptist College 


2,309 


2 


Benedict College 


4,412 


3 


Bob Jones University 


17,234 


1 


Central Wesleyan College 


165 


0 


Claflin College 


3,372 


4 ' 


Cofcer College 


66 


1 


Columbia Bible College 


0 


0 


Columbia College 


6,462 


2 


Converse College 


56 


10 


Erskiae College 


57 


2 


Funnan University 


53,071 


3 


Limestone College 


335 


I 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


6,108 


nr 


Morris College 


47 


0 


Newberry College 


4,483 


2 


Presbyterian College 


90 




Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr — 


Voorhees College 


20,245 


6 


Wbfford College 


9,820 


3 



nr - not reported 
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Table XVII 
Print and Non-Prlni: Holdings 



Print 



Non-Print 





1 






Audio 












Mixed 










Motion 


Video 


Record- 


Fik- 




Overhead 


Maps 




Media 






Public Sfiolor Colleges 


l/olumes 


Pictures 


Tapes 


ings 


Strips 


Slides 


Transp. 


Charts 


Prints 


Kits 


Manusc. 


Other , 


The Citadel ^ 


175,269 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


,0 


0 


College of Charleston 


157,038 


61 


490 


3,529 


35 


nr 


0 


0 


0 


0 


nr 


0 ; 


Fraacls Mirlon College 


123,874 


6 


nr 


49 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


3 


nr . 


Under College 


79,481 


20 


850 


300 


200 


3,000 


0 


50 


0 


90' 


0 


0 


South Carolina State College 


273,431 


0 


0 


184 


35 


112 


0 


35 


0 


0 


0 


nr 


Wlnthrop College 


307,497 


0 


0 


759 


0 


1,376 


.0 


347 


0 


1 


50,000; 


23,023 


Pour-Year Branches, USC 




USC-Alken 


29,358 


1) 


0 


410 


0 


0 


0 


93 


766 


0 


0 


0 


USC-Coaatal Carolina 


42,307 


0 


0 


75 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


DSC-Spartanburg 


45,157 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Private Senior Colleges 



49,005 


35 


4 


315 


440 


66 


"■ - 

981 


20 


,0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


82,688 


19 


0 


2,862 


402 


823 


48 


213 


,0 


0 


0 


0 


97,962 


225 


nr 


477 


200 


150 


50 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


1,250 


152,562 


0 


0 


5,026 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


nr ' 


38,044 


0 


0 


925 


75 


508 


0 


: 1 


0 


15 


0 


0 


67,033 


1 


nr 


349 


52 


613 


nr 


nr 


nr 


20 


nr 


90 


57,617 


1 


0 


835 


: 5 


3 


0 , 


0 




4 


0 


768 ; 


40,385 


0 


:0 


1,813 


140 


24 


102 ; 


131 


1,151 


149 


0 


nr 


101,833 


17 


nr 


4,459 


712 


3,393 


nr 


nr 


nr 


22 


nr 


9,404 ■ 


99,632 


0 


0 


4,618 


: 0 


0 


0 


47 


0 


51 


nr 


nr 


97,019 


26 


nr 


686 


118 


: nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


35 


nr 


nr 


240,658 


nr 


nr 


1,075 


46 


188 


nr 


nr 


nr 


28 


13,000 


130 


48,421 


0 


0... 


1,760 


372 


119 


0 


nr 


0 


0 


0; 


6,091 ; 


56,774 


15 


nr 


50 


100 


400 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


21,732 


3 


57 


237 


266 


nr 


nr 


1 


nr 


69 


nr 


US 


65,000 


0 


19 


1,197 


186 


1,800 


168 


110 


0 


197 


0 


82,751 


0 


3 


1,500 


35 


0 


nr 


10 


30 


15 


0 


250 


10,000 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


77,051 


34 


nr 


189 


83 


761 


nr ' 


nr 


nr 


19 


35 


13 


144,822 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


212 


,0 


0 


■ 0 


0 



Allen University 

Baptist College 

Benedict College 

Bob Jones University 

Central Wesleyan College 

Claflln College 

Coker College 

Columbia Bible College 

Columbia College 

Converse College 

Erskine College 

Furman University 
: : Liwfltone College 
; Lutheran Theo. Seminary 
; Morris College 
: Newberry College 
54 Presbyterian College 

Southern Methodist College 

■ Voorhees College 

" "o ' College 
-ERIC- 



inot reported 
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expenditures for 1971-75, and in Table XXV are given the number of volumes 
adde**! annually to the book collection of each college. The five-year average 
is also shown in the latter. Totals in each table, taken independently, may 
seem substantial, especially when compared with other college expenditures. 
But it has been shown earlier that much progress remains to be made if national 
standards are to b^ met fully. 

A comparison of the figures in Tables XXIV and XXV shows that increased 
dollars spent in 1974-75 resulted in an increase in volumes added to the 
collection over the number added during the preceding year at only one of 
the public senior colleges. Of the 15 private senior colleges which increased 
1974-75 expenditures over those of 1973-74, only eight also increased the 
number of volumes added to the book collection. (An examination of the data 
for the four-year branches leads to a different interpretation which will be 
discussed later.) 

Many factors affect the ratio between increases in total annual expendi- 
tures for the library and increases in number of volumes added to the book 
collection. An important one is the increase in costs of library materials. 
These prices are rising at a faster rate than those of other goods and ser- 
vices in higher education. The* average price of the hard-cover trade- technical 

book rose in 1975 over 1974 from $14.09 to $16.19, a total of 23.9 points on 

18 

the price index scale. For serial services the increase was from $109.31 

to $118.03, a price index scale increase of 12.1 points. "^^ Ma^r/^. :.^arket 

paperback books kept pace, increasing from $1.28 to $1.46, a t^juA of 22.8 

20 

price index points. Highest of all was the increase in trade and higher- 
priced paperbacks, moving from $4.38 to $5.24, or a total increase of 26.5 

21 

on the price index scale. 

Another factor which affects the ratio between increases in expenditures 
and number of volumes added is the specific percentage breakdown within the 
J.ibrary budget. In Table XXVI are given the expenditures by category for each 
of the senior college libraries reporting. In Table XXVII these dollar amounts 
are converted into percentages. With few exceptions, in libraries of South 
Carolina's senior colleges the expenditures for materials are roughly the same 
as those for salaries* It .a greater expenditure occurs, it is likely to be 
for materials. Data gathered from the 1973 survey of libraries in the south- 
east' by the Southeastern Library Association indicates that these academic 
libraries, on the average, allocated 52 percent of their budgets to salaries 
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Table XVIII 
Total Annual Circulation of Books 



Public Senior Colleges 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


The Citadel 


39,420 


40,402 


35,904 


34,167 


36,305 


College of Charleston 


nr 


9,757 


24,727 


43,696 


59,461 


Francis Marion College 


7,538 


16,677 


18,118 


26,634 


32,245 


Lander College 


nr 


nr • 


nr 


nr 


nr ' 


South Carolina State College 


50,364 


49,944 


50,754 


45,435 


49,998 


Winthrop College 


71,480 


76,927 


71,094 


74,034 


64,471 


Four-Year Branches, USC 


USC-Aiken 


7,072 


7,816 


16,900 


28,431 


32,850 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


nr 


nr 


9,309 


15,400 


18,192 


USC-Spartanburg 


8,803 


8,212 


11,181 


14,246 


17,948 


Private Senior Colleges 


Allen University 


5,855 


4,161 


3,902 


7,325 


7,923 


Baptist College 


29,938 


29,827 


25,587 


35,671 


58,175 


Benedict College 


36,786 


38,841 


29,435 


25,269 


18,649 


Bob Jones University 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Central Wesleyan College 


nr 


28,215 


27,740 


24,548 


nr 


Claflin College 


6,769 


11,968 


13,812 


14,810 


14,508 


Coker College 


22,294 


19,697 


19,296 


21,717 


nr 


Columbia Bible College 


31,146 


39,201 


36,728 


46,816 


53,353 


Columbia College 


37,174 


37,691 


41,017 


35,910 


31,732 


Converse College 


41,577 


27,584 


28,954 


28,801 


28,356 


Ersklne College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Furoan University 


69,728 


74,011 


67,924 


65,166 


64,505 


Limestone College 


19,945 


26,413 


29,486 


27,205 


16,486 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Morris College 


20,872 


20,983 


20,159 


16,891 


24,401 


Newberry College 


19,649 


21,631 


25,775 


24,555 


21,962 


Presbyterian College 


32,646 


36,670 


35,032 


36,708 


31,877 


Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Voorhees College 


6,925 


6,895 


11,438 


11,865 


13,411 


Wofford College 


18,604 


19,759 


20,915 


21,277 


22,868 



nr - not reported 
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Table XIX 

Interlibrary Loans, Books Added, and Circulation, 1970-71 





Interlibrary Loans 


New 


Total 


Gen. 


Reserve 










Books 


Book 


Book 


Book 


Public Senior Colleges 


Total 


Borrowed 


Loaned 


Added 


Cir. 


Cir. 


Cir. 


The Citadel 


134 


118 


16 


8,214 


39,420 


nr 


nr 


College of Charleston 


nr 


nr 


nr 


2,992 


nr 


5,971 


nr 


Francis Marion College 


5 


5 


0 


13,773 


7,538 


7.168 


370 


Lander College 


5 


5 


0 


4,227 


nr 


15,472 


nr 


South Carolina State College 


293 


152 


141 


6,717 


50,364 


46,168 


4,196 


Winthrop College 


664 


531 


133 


21,055 


71,480 


67,393 


4,087 



Four-Year Branches, USC 



USC-Aiken 


nr 


nr 


nr 


1,637 


7,072 


6,747 


325 


DSC-Coastal Carolina 


nr 


nr 


nr 


1,979 


nr 


3,142 


nr 


DSC-Spartauburg 


50 


50 


50 


2,732 

■ ■ 


8.8C/» 


5,883 


2,920 



Private Senior Colleges 



Allen University 


nr 


nr 


nr 


3,897 


5,855 


4,625 


1,230 


Baptist College 


27 


27 


0 


5,735 


29,938 


24,638 


5,300 


Benedict College 


7 


5 


2 


4,900 


36,786 


30,500 


6,286 


Bob Jones University 


36 


20 


16 


4,504 


nr 


69,590 


nr 


Central Wesleyan College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


2,122 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Claflin College 


40 


9 


31 


11,040 


6,769 


"5,178 


591 


Coker College 


38 




nr 


3,079 


22,294 


21,525 


769 


Columbia Bible College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


1,214 


31,146 


nr 


nr 


Columbia College 


132 


42 


90 


11,130 


37,174 


28,711 


8,463 


Converse College 


274 


212 


62 


4,062 


41,577 


38,043 


3,534 


Ersklne College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


4,067 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Furman University 


291 


178 


113 


13,781 


69,728 


50,025 


19,703 


Limestone College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


2,657 


19,945 


17,779 


2,166 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


nr 


nr 


nr 


1,882 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Morris College 


0 


0 


0 


2,238 


20,872 


17,618 


3,254 


Newberry College 


35 


33 


2 


4,368 


19,649 


15,879 


3,770 


Presbyterian College 


102 


92 


10 


5,884 


32,646 


25,402 


7,244 


Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Voorhees College 


7 


4 


3 


3,729 


6,925 


6,252 


673 


Wofford College 


140 


125 


15 


5,725 


18,604 


13,288 


5,316 



nr - not reported 
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Table XX 

Interlibrary Loans, Books Added, and Circulation, 1971-72 



Public Senior Colleges 


Interlibrary Loans 


New 

Books 

Added 


Total 

Book 

Cir. 


Gen. 
Book 
Cir. 


Reserve 

Book 

Cir. 


Total 


Borrowed 


Loaned 


The Citadel 


183 


170 


13 


11,696 


40,402 


nr 


nr 


College of Charleston 


nr 


nr 


nr 


38,217 


9,757 


8,523 


1,234 : 


Francis Marion College 


18 


18 


0 


27,814 


16,677 


15,295 


1,382 


Lander College 


4 


4 


0 


5,825 


nr 


14,698 


nr 


South Carolina State College 


268 


150 


118 


7,136 


49,944 


45,512 


4,432 


Winthrop College 


1,008 


862 


146 


30,371 


76,927 


74,011 


2,916 



Four-Year Branches, USC 



USC-Aiken 


nr 


nr 


nr 


2,317 


7,816 


7,316 


500 


USC-Coaatal Carolina 


nr 


, r: 


nr 


1,632 


nr 


5,465 


nr 


USC-Spartanburg 


65 


64 


1 


4,870 


8,212 


A, 880 


3,332 


Private Senior Colleges 


Allen University 


nr 


nr 


nr 


3,763 


4,161 


3,127 


1,034 ^ 


Baptist College 


29 


29 


0 


5,279 


29,827 


26,486 


3,341 


Benedict College 


8 


6 


2 


6,245 


38,841 


30,165 


8,676 


Bob Jones University 


18 


11 


7 


4,235 


nr 


77,464 


nr 


Central Wesleyan College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


2,425 


28,215 


27,617 


598 


Claflin College 


43 


14 


29 


4,705 


11,968 


10,124 


1,844 


Coker College 


54 


nr 


nr 


2,006 


19,679 


19,286 


393 


Columbia Bible College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


3,347 


39,201 


nr 


nr 


Coluobia College 


128 


64 


64 


8,038 


37,691 


29,470 


8,221 


Converse College 


176 


111 


65 


3,140 


27,584 


25,175 


2,409 


Erskine College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


3,200 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Furman University 


255 


166 


89 


9,704 


74,011 


52,680 


21,331 


Limestone College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


1,262 


26,413 


20, /'J;- ! 


5,637 


Lutheran Thao. Seminary 


nr' 


nr 


! nr 


2,419 


nr 


nf 


nr 


Morris College 


0 


0 


0 


2,274 


20,983 


20,739 


244 ' 


Newbarty College 


48 


45 


3 


4,882 


21,631 


17,394 


4,237 


Presbyterian College 


65 


50 


15 


6,345 


36,670 


28,797 


7,873 


Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Voorhees College 


5 


2 


3 


4,458 


6,895 


6,121 


774 


Wbfford College 


220 


158 


62 


7,467 


19,759 


14,636 


5,123 



nr - not reported 
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Table XXI 

Interlibrary Loans, Books Added, and Circulation, 1972-73 



Public Senior Colleges 


Interlibrary Loans 


New 

Books 

Added 


Book 
Cir. 


Book 
Cir. 


rvcocx vc 

Book 
Cir. 


Total 


Borrowed 


Loaned 


The Citadel 


221 


204 


17 


10,395 


35,904 


nr 


nr 


College of Charles toa 


229 


216 


13 


27,321 


24,727 


20,413 




Fraiids Harion College 


79 


77 


2 


15,307 


18,118 


17,094 


1,024 


Lander College 


14 


14 


0 


4,863 


nr 


15,786 


nr 


South Carolina State College 


489 


201 


288 


14,807 


50,754 


47,321 


3,433 


Wlnthrop College 


888 


762 


126 


21,070 


71,094 


68,569 


2,525 


Four-Year Branches, USC 




USC-Aiken 


1^ 


26 


0 


3,331 


16,900 


14,707 


2,193 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


25 


25 


0 


3,890 


9,309 


8,179 


1,129 


USC-Spartanburg 


30 


30 


0 


6,061 


11,181 


5,426 


5,755 


Private Senior Colleges 


Allen University r-' 


nr 


nr 


nr 


1,859 


3,902 


2,981 


921 


Baptist College 


c2l 


21 


0 


5,686 


25,587 


21,680 


3,907 


Benedict College 


9 


6 


3 


4,249 


29,435 


24,931 


4,504 


Bob Jones University 


29 


15 


14 


5,275 


nr 


84,010 


nr 


Central Wesleyan College 


3 


2 


1 


3,618 


27,740 


nr 


nr 


Claf lin College 


52 


18 


34 


6,887 


1 ),812 


10,127 


3,685 


Coker College 


34 


nr 


nr 


2,614 


19,296 


19,120 


176 


Columbia Bible College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


2,682 


36,728 


18,756 


17,972 


Columbia College ^ 


70 


36 


34 


5,406 


41,017 


32,365 


8,652 


Converse College 


214 


135 


79 


2,259 


28,954 


25,975 


2,979 


Ersklne College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


3,317 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Furman University 


250 


98 


152 


11,037 


67,924 


51,391 


16,533 


Limestone College 


63 


52 


11 


1.558 


29,486 


22,597 


6,889 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


nr 


nr 


nr 


3,353 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Horris College 


0 


0 


0 


333 


20,159 


19,461 


698 


Newberry College 


108 


92 


16 


2,243 


25,773 


21,120 


4,655 


Presbyterian Cr^ liege 


64 


49 


15 


5,682 


35,032 


28,059 


6,973 


Southern Hethci College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Voorhees Colle-; > 


4 


4 


0 


908 


11,438 


9,853 


1,585 


Ubfford College 


117 


80 


37 


5,912 


20,915 


15,9Bi ? 

■ \ 


4,931 



nr - not reported 
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Table XXII 

tnterlibrary Loans, Books Added, and Circulation, 1973-74 



?ubiic S«nior Colleges 


Interllbrary Loans 


New 

Books 
Added 


Total . 

JX/OK, 

Cir, 


Gen, 
Cir, 


Reserve 

Book 

Cir. 


Total 


Borrowed 


Loaned 


The Citadel 


177 


145 


32 


13,681 


34,167 


nr 


nr 


College of Charleston 


228 


214 


14 


28,017 


43,696 


32,177 


11.519 


Francis Marion College 


101 


99 


2 


28,437 


26,634 


24,544 


2,090 


Lander College 


22 


22 


0 


19,884 


nr 


15,448 


nr 


South Carolina State College 


392 


129 


263 


19,636 


45,435 


4.'?, 684 


2,751 


Winthrop College 


777 


613 


164 


19,552 


74,034 


7C,544 


3,490 ^ 



Fc>ur-Yeat Branches, USC 



USC-Aiken 


24 


24 


0 


1,910 


28,431 


26,231 


2,200 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


41 


41 


0 


6,926 


15,400 


13,756 


1,644 


JSC-Spartanburg 


125 


125 


0 


4,494 


14,246 


9,468 


4,778 



Private Senior Colleges 



Allec University 
Bapti;i't College 
Becittdict C^lege 
Bo6 Jones Ufljversity 
Central w$?slAyan College 
CLcf iiitt College 
Cok^r College 
Columbia Bible College 
Coltmbla Collvigt^ 
Convetiie College 
Erakine College 
Furman University 
Lis»estone College 
Lutheran Theo, Seminary 
Morris College 
Newberry College 
Presbyterian College 
Southern Mschodist College 
Voor^aees College 
Wof i'ord College 



nr 


nr 


nr 


3,822 


7,325 


5,935 


1,390 


28 


19 


9 


6,801 


35,671 


27,250 


8,421 


11 


7 


4 


50,000 


25,26? 


21,428 


3,841 


46 


13 


33 


5,105 


nr 


89,448 


nr 


91 


89 


2 


3,586 


24,548 


nr 


nr 


58 


16 


42 


3,912 


14,810 


12,764 


2,046 


76 


nr 


nr 


3,039 


21,717 


21,485 


232 


42 


15 


27 


1,914 


46,816 


21,984 


24,832 


90 


51 


3'^ 


6,638 


35,910 


29,177 


6,733 


155 


120 


3 5 


2,680 


28,801 


25,539 


3.263 


nr 


nr 


nr 


4,363 


nr 


nr 


nr 


373 


236 


137 


9,962 


65,166 


49,944 


15,222 


27 


23 


4 


1,536 


7.7,205 


20,263 


6,94?. 


nr 


nr 


nr 


2,040 


nr 


nr 


ur 


0 


0 


0 


2,015 


16,891 


16,568 


323 


128 


106 


22 


3,S74 


24,555 


21,280 


3.275 


68 


44 


10 


>,032 


36,708 


28,975 


7.,^33 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr ~ 


2 


2 


0 


3,951 


11,855 


10,192 


1,673 


173 


121 


52 


8,055 


21,277 


16,361 


4,916 
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Table XXIII 



Interlibrary Loans, Books Added, anri CircalaLlon, 197\f-75 



Public Senior Colleges 


Interlibrary Lf 


jo.r\s 


Books 
Added 

— — — a— — 


Total 
Coll. 


Total 

Book 

Cir. 


Gen. 
Book 
Cir. 


Raserve 

Book 

Cir. 


Total 


Boirowod 


Loaned 


The Citadel 


159 


135 


24 




175,269 


36,305 




nr 


College of Charleston 


403 


392 


11 


22,571 


157,038 


59,461 


46,158 


13,303 


Francis Marion College 


209 


185 


24 


20,934 


123,874 


32,245 


2C.990 


3,255 


Lander College 


64 


64 


0 


10,012 


79,481 


nr 


16,137 


■'11? 


South Carolina State College 


471 


75 


39t' 


17,933 


273,431 


49,998 


45,741 


4,257 


Winthrop College 


1,201 


1,074 


127 


19,044 


307,497 


64,471 


62.369 


2,402 



Foirr-Year Brancheti, USC 



USC-Aiken 


6 


6 


0 


6,938 


29,358 


32,850 


29,352 


3,498 


USC-Coastal v'JarolJjja 


83 


83 


0 


6,183 


42,307 


18,192 


16,247 


1,945 


USC-Spartanburg 


91 


91 


0 


11,649 


45,157 


17,948 


11,520 


6,428 


Privacil Senior Colleges 


Allen University 


nr 


nr 


nr 


2,994 


49,005 


7,923 


6,951 


972 


Baptist College 


59 


40 


19 


5,313 


82,688 


58,175 


44,420 


13,755 


Benedict College 


19 


9 


10 


21,820 


97,962 


18,649 


16,338 


2,311 


Bob Jones University 


55 


26 


29 


4,694 


152,562 


nr 


81,088 


nr 


Central Wesleyan College 


6 


3 


3 


2,247 


38,044 


nr 


14,712 


nr 


Claflin Collage 


63 


22 


41 


6,379 


67,033 


14,508 


11,872 


2,632 


Coker College 


107 


nr 


nr 


1,869 


57,617 


nr 


15,358 


nr 


Columbia Bible College 


23 


19 


4 


1,868 


40,385 


53,353 


26,062 


27,291 


Columbia College 


89 


39 


50 


10,117 


101,833 


31,732 


25,468 


6,264 


Converse College 


520 


463 


57 


3,180 


99,632 


28,356 


24,082 


4,274 


Erskine College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


5,253 


97,019 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Fundan UnlLversity 


281 


192 


89 


11,634 


240,658 


64,505 


50,283 


14,222 


Limestone College 


115 


114 


1 


1,080 


48,421 


16,486 


12,976 


3,510 


laUtheran Theo . Seminary 


nr 


nr 


nr 


3,579 


56,774 


nr 


nr 


nr 


i!orrJ.s College 


1 


0 


1 


3,594 


21,732 


24,401 


24,003 


398 


Newberry College 


133 


101 


32 


3,968 


65,000 


21,962 


19,614 


2,348 


Presbyterian College 


54 


46 


8 


5,426 


82,751 


31,877 


24,868 


7,009 


Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Voorhees College 


4 


nr 


nr 


5,601 


77,051 


13,411 


11,295 


2,116 


Wofford College 


217 


136 


81 


6,407 


144,822 


22,868 


17,359 


5,509 
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Table XXIV 

Total Annual Library Expenditures, 1970-75* 



Public Senior Colleges 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


The Citadel 
College of Charleston 
Francis Marion College 
Lander College 

South Carolina State College 
Winthrop College 


$185,657 
58.855 
255,965 
56,580 
184,172 
452,428 


$213,815 
414,663 
321,552 
56,481 
219,610 
574,093 


$275,602 
454,660 
335,825 
60,013 
320,445 
476,184 


$307,284 
J14,.387, 
364,236 
185,257 
376,256 
522,130 


$340,677 
696,679 
521,839 
285,946 
400,608 
630,426 



Four-Year Branches, USC 



USC-Aiken 

USC-Coas t al C ar olina 
USC-Spartanburg 



$ 27,684 
27,200 
35,231 



$ 41,080 
30,000 
69,711 



$102,206 
49,732 
82,823 



$ 59,315 
198,666 
81,258 



$125,367 
86,039 
122,430 



Private Senior Colleges 



Allen University 
Baptist College 
Benedict College 
Bob Jones University 
Central Wesleyan College 
Claflin College 
Coker College 
Colxunbia Bible College 
Columbia College 
Converse College 
Erskine College 
Furman University 
Limestone College 
Lutheran Theo. Seminary 
Morris College 
Newberry College 
Presbyterian College 
Southern Methodist College 
Voorhees College 
Wofford College 



$ 58,689 


$ 53,804 


134,337 


140,440 


113,640 


141 , a 26 


nr 


nr 


42,552 


45,93? 


114,404 


133.,754 


50,789 • 


50,504 


27,946 


33,482 


166,207 


150,537 


112,485 


113,225 


59,445 


77,840 


280,807 


276,063 


44,006 


43,820 


30,650 


39,382 


46,594 


37,618 


75,041 


76,526 


102,294 


122,890 


nr 


nr 


88,238 


99,008 


135,730 


136,130 



$ 46,220 

167,817 
84,641 

nr 
^8,956 

15-i;121 
51,083 
3?, 865 

143,699 

I28,f>00 
80,2,13 

305.586 
43,172 
38,926 
22,99% 
67,892 

124,972 
nr 
97,110 

151,937 



$ 76,192 


$ 90,466 


210,302 


252,232 : 


338,461 


524,084 


nr 


nr 


56,793 


60,129 


140,516 


207,497 


63,:»207 


71,684 


55*340 


54,151 


142,626 


152,510 


138,048 


148,825 


93,71C 


93,320 


345,003 


352,037 


54,186 


40,156 


51,383 


75,950 


4C,830 


46,/j56 


92,108 


138,437 


130,181 


146,273 


nr 


i nr 


106,949 


110.026 


158,185 


174,423 



* Source : South Carolina College Library Resources Survey 
nr - not reported 
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Table XXV 



Number of Volumes Added i\nnually 
1970-75 



Public Senior Colleger 


1 1970- 
1 


1971- 
72 


1972- 
73 


1973" 
74 


1974- 
75 


Five Year 
Average 


The Citadel 
College of Charleston 
Francis Marion College 
Lander College 

South Carolina State College 
Winthrop College 


8,214 
2,992 

13,773 
4,227 
6,717 

21,055 


11,696 
38,217 
27,814 
5,825 
7,136 
30,371 


10,395 
27,321 
15,307 
4,863 
14,807 
21,070 


13,681 
28,017 
28,437 
19,884 
19,636 
19,552 


28,968 
22,571 
20,934 
10,012 
17,933 
19,044 


14,591 
23,824 
21,253 
8,962 
13,246 
22,219 


Four- Year Branches , USC 


USC-Aiken 

nSC-Coastal Carolina 
nSC-Spartanburg 


1,637 
1,979 
2,732 


2,317 
1,632 
4,870 


3,331 
3,890 
6,061 


1,930 
6,926 
4,494 


6,938 
6,183 
11,649 


3,227 
4,122 
5,961 


Private Senior Colleges 















Allen University 


3,897 


3,763 


1.859 


3,822 


2,994 


3,267 


Baptist College 


5,735 


5,279 


5,686 


6,801 


5,313 


5,763 


Benedict College 


4,900 


6,245 


4,249 


50,000 


21,820 


17,443 


Bob Jones University 


4,504 


4,235 


5,275 


5,105 


4,694 


4,759 


Central Wesleyan College 


2,122 


2,425 


3,618 


3,586 


2,247 


2,800 


Claflln College 


11,040 


4,705 


6,887 


3,912 


6t379 


6,585 


Coker College 


3,079 


2,006 


2,614 


3,039 


1,869 


2,521 


Columbia Bible College 


1,214 


3,347 


2,682 


1,914 


1.868 


2,205 


Columbia College 


11,130 


8,038 


5,406 


6,638 


10,117 


8,266 


Converse College 


4,062 


3,140 


2,259 


2,680 


3,180 


3,064 


Erskine College 


4,06- 


3,200 


3,317 


4,368 


5,253 


4,041 


Furman University 


13,78. 


9,704 


11,037 


9.962 


11,634 


11,223 


LinesCone College 


2,657 


1,262 


1,558 


1,536 


1,080 


1,617 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


1,882 


2,419 


3,353 


2,040 


3,579 


' 2,655 


Horris College 


2,238 


2,274 


333 


2,015 


3,594 


2,091 


Newberry College 


4,368 


4,882 


2,243 


3,874 


3,968 


3,867 


Presbyterian College 


5,884 


6,345 


5,682 


5,032 


5,426 


5,674 


Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Voorhees College 


3,729 


4,458 


908 


3,951 


5,601 


3,729 


Wof ford College 


5,725 


7,467 


5,912 


8,055 


6.407 


6,713 



nr - not reported 
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Table XXVI 



Library Expenditures by Category, 1974-75* 



Public Senior Colleges 


Salaries 

and 
Wages 


Supplies and 
Materials 
Including 
Binding 


Equipment 


Other 


Total 


Th.« Citadel 

College of Charleston 

Francis Marion College 

Lander College 

South Carolina State College 

Winthrop College 


$160,872 
315,332 
193,873 
92,A60 
172,998 
312, A32 


$156,260 
3A5,761 
301,839 
169,620 
211, 0A6 
233, 5A9 


$13,119 
41,660 
13,805 
10,08A 
18,2A8 
60,813 


$ 7,050 
3A ,805 
33,8A2 
13,776 
18,081 
27,867 


$337,301 
737,558 
5A3,359 
285, 9Ab" 
A20,373 
63A,661 



Four-Year Branches, USC 



USC-Aiken 

USC-Coastal Carolina 
USC-Spartanburg 



$ A6,075 
53,596 
35,912 



$ 7/i,770 
36,A52 
81,318 



$ 6,187 
A, 513 
5,900 



602 
936 
2,322 



$127,634 
95,497 
123,322 



Private Senior Colleges 



Allen University 
Baptist College 
Benedict College 
Bob Jones University 
Central Wesleyan College 
Claflin College 
Co&er College 
Columbia Bible College 
Columbia College 
Converse College 
Erskine College 
Funnan University 
Limestone College 
Lutheran Theo. Seminary 
Morris College 
Newberry College 
Presbyterian College 
Southern Methodist College 
Voorhees College 
Wofford College 



$ 34,122 
141,726 
153,603 
96,155 
^'13.2,685 
115,860 
45,395 
41,000 
80,584 
91,840 
52,504 
179,860 
25,304 
32,992 
62,003 
69,250 
78,141 

nr 
55,771 
108,299 



J 57,600 
83,329 

232,734 
49,880 

' 24,397 

107,511 
21,619 
10,488 
66,204 
44,600 
40,362 

163,891 
13,807 
24,753 
20,673 
43,761 
67,952 

nr 
50,086 
59,173 



$ 700 
15,000 
127,101 
7,663 
1,486 
5,491 
1,390 
547 
4,742 
6,450 
■ 214 
586 
409 
1.119 
697 
17,672 

1,976 
nr 

0 
0 



$ 1,700 
12,176 
5,646 
0 

1,564 
8,086 
3,280 
2,117 
5,215 
1,600 
4,478 
5,421 
1,480 
0 

108 
6,219 
8,904 

■ nr 
3,625 
6,951 



$ 94,122 
252,231 
524,084 
153,698 
60,129 
236,948 
71,684 
54,152 
156,745 
144,490 
97,558 
349,758 
41,000 
58,864 
83,481 
136,902 
156,973 

nr 
109,482 
174,423 



* source: Colleee and Univ. r..>v T.-hraries. Fall. 1975, HEGIS and LIBGIS Supplemental Data 
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Table XXVII 



Percentage Expenditures by Category, 1974-75 



Public Senior Colleges 


Salaries 

and 
Wages 


Supplies and 
Materials 
Including 
Binding 


Equipment 


Other 


The Citadel 


48.0% 


46,0% 


4.0% 


2.0% 


College of Charleston 


43,0 


47.0 


5.0 


5,0 


Francis Marlon College 


36.0 


56,0 


2,0 


6.0 


Lander College 


32.0 


59.0 


4.0 


5.0 


South Carolina State College 


41.0 


51.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Winthrop College 


49.0 , 


37,0 


10,0 


4.0 



Four-Year Branches, USC 



USC-Aiken 


36.0% 


8.5% 


5.0% 


0,5% 


USC-Coastal Carolina 


56,0 


38.0 


5.0 


1.0 


USC-Spartanburg 


29.0 


65,0 


4.0 


2.0 


Private Senior Colleges 


Ali.en University 


36.0% 


61.0% 


1.0% 


2.0% 


Baptist College 


56.0 


33.0 


6.0 


5.0 


Benedict College 


30.0 


45,0 


24.0 


1.0 


Bob Jones University 


63.0 


32.0 


5.0 


0.0 


Central Wesleyan College 


54.0 


41.0 


2.0 


3.0 


Claflin College 


49.0 


46.0 


2.0 


3.0 


Coker College 


63.0 


30.0 


2.0 


5.0 


Columbia Bible College 


76.0 


19.0 


1.0 


4.0 


Columbia College 


52.0 


42.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Converse College 


64.0 


31.0 


4.0 


1.0 


Brskine College 


53.8 


41.0 


0,2 


5.0 


Furman University 


51.0 


46.8 


0.2 


2.0 


Limestone College 


62.0 


33.0 


1.0 


4.0 


Lutheran Theo. Seminary 


56.0 


42.0 


2.0 


0.0 


Morris College 


74.0 


24.9 


1.0 


0.1 


Newberry College 


51.0 


32.0 


13.0 


4.0 


Presbyterian College 


50.0 


43,0 


1.0 


6,0 


Southern Methodist College 


nr 


nr 


nr 


nr 


Voorhees College 


51.0 


46.0 


0.0 


3.0 


Wofford College 


62.0 


34,0 


0,0 


4.0 
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22 

and wages while expending AO percent on building the collection. Improve- 
ment of services and resources may require an adjustment in percentage allo- 
cation since the profession generally has found that "depending upon local 
factors, between 35 and percent of the library's budget is normally allo- 
cated to the purchase of materials, and between 50 and 60 percent is expended 
23 

for personnel . " 

This review of expenditures for senior college libraries over the 
1971-75 period in South Carolina would be incomplete without special mention 
of the four-year branches of USC. A comparison of expenditures for libraries 
at these branches with those reported by the six other public and the 20 private 
senior colleges highlights the amounts of money which are required to support 
adequate library services at the senior college level. The survey team is 
aware of the fact that these branches are developing from two-year regional 
campuses to four-year branches/ Full college services, including those of 
the library, cannot be expected to be provided overnight, nor without adequate 

financial support. 

It is recommended that funds be provided in addition to the on-going 
annual budgets to raise all six public senior colleges and the four-year 

branches of USC to the level of meeting the ACRL Formulae A, B, and C on a 

time table which can be agreed upon by all participants involved in the 
decision-making process. 

It is recommended that the Commission on Higher Education, in consul- 
tation with the public senior colleges, decide the appropriate letter grade 
defined by Formulae A, B, and C in the ACRL Standards which each should attain, 
and develop an appropriate time table for each to attain the desired goal, 
due regard being given in each case to the provision of appropriate financial, 
support. It is further recommended that the Commission and the institutions 
involved give first priority in this matter to bringing holdings at the four- 
year branches of US^ • minimum grade level of C (65% of what the Standard 
requires). 

It is recommended that budgetary support be developed through the 
Commission on Higher Education or the State Library, to allow for planning 
and implementing programs at the State-wide level which will improve biblio- 
graphic control and access to resources and information. It is recommended 
that the College of Librar ianship at the University of South Carolina and the 
State professional associations conduct a program of staff development for 
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librarians and library administrators to improve their competency for deter- 
mining cost effectiveness by use of cost accounting. The combination of 
raising quality of services with fiscal responsibility should result in an 
investment for continuing support. 

Special Resources and Collections 

Perhaps nothing is so vital to the improvement of resource use among 
senior college libraries as an inventory of those titles and materials which 
collectively may be called "Special Collections." This need was apparent 
in South Carolina wherever site visits provided the opportunity to explore 
the quality and quantity of the senior college library collections. So 
uniquely different and varied are these collections that the usual summary 
inventory by name of institution and subject specialization would have limited 
value in this report. The majority of the titles would require complete 
bibliographic identification. 

When considering the additional costs which are involved in preserving 
and making available such special collections, the decision to be made is 
whether or not the college budget can support the activities which are re- 
quired. . No library should be encouraged to develop scholarly, rare collections 
independent of the institution's purpose, but care should be taken to support 
whatever collections any may already own. Many of the academic libraries in 
South Carolina have unusual titles which have been a part of their collec- 
tions since the early days of an institution's development. These contribute 
to the educational heritage and environment of scholarship which are important 
in establishing pride in the individual identity of a college. Much of the 
value of these materials presently is lost because of the lack of bibliographic 
control, and even of staff support, to prepare them for sharing with others. 

It is recommended that exploration begin as aoon as possible to determine 
the best plan for preserving and restoring the collections which should remain 
at the point of location and to seek funding sufficiently stable to develop 
bibliographic records and access for these contributions of scholarship which 
are a part of South Carolina. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are many positive factors to be found in the senior college libraries 
in the State. They are generally housed in good buildings which are workable 



and aesthetically designed. For the type and size of most of the collections, 
the selection has been good and the foundation is therefore strong on which to 
build. Staff members are capable, professionally involved and open-minded. 
Rich in its academic heritage, contemporary in its public library structure, 
and strong in its special library resources, the State of South Carolina has 
an opportunity to plan and to develop an integrated library program for all 
of the State. The seizing of that opportunity will require leadership , inter- 
action, cooperation, and "Budgetary support* 

Some of the necessary cooperative efforts are already being tested. Li- 
brarians in Spartanburg representing public and private colleges, a public 
technical college, the county library, the public schools, and an industrial 
library are working together to share information on holdings, to share access 
to computerized search services, and to make acce^ ' "cLsy to information which 
may be available in one library but not in anr'_ 

An exciting development is also underway in Charleston. Librarians from 
all types of libraries are coordinating their charging systems with a single 
type of borrower's ID card. This activity is supported by various union lists 
of holdings and by plans for other cooperative projects. 

The number of library memberships in SOLINET is increasing. This is 
providing a growing capability for sharing information on current acquisitions 
With State-wide planning, a program for sharing compatible lists of current 
and retrospective holdings is possible in the near future. 

These projects give evidence of the efforts librarians in the State are 
making to find workable solutions to meet the needs of the user and to improve 
library services. An imaginative look into the future makes the challenges 
-seem less formidable. 
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CHAPTER IV 



TWO-YEAR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS* 
Introduction 

The two-year postsecondary educational institution is a comparatively 
young phenomenon in education, indigenous to the United States. It is in 
itself an example of change in higher education. Its originar role of pro- 
' viding young people with the first two years of college work near their homes 
has greatly expanded. The two-year institution seeks to meet the educational, 
social, and cultural needs of the total community. Today its predominant form 
is a tax-supported public institution. 

Change is frequently said to be the hallmark of the two-year postsecondary 
institution and, as B. Lamar Johnson reported, the two-year institution is often 
referred to as "the most dynamic unity of American education." 'Louis Shores 
found that this climate of change exists because the two-year institution is 
"the most flexible and receptive of all higher education institutions" and 
it tends to be "less restrained by the forms of the past." 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education found that "the most striking 
recent structural development in higher education in the United States has 
been the phenomenal growth of community colleges."^ The Carnegie Commission 
also estimated that the 1970 two-year institution enrollment of approximately 
two million students, making up 30 percent of the total undergraduate enroll- 
ment, will double by 1980. This increased enrollment will then represent 
approximately 40 percent of the total undergraduate enrollment in the United 
States. 

Johnson identified four factors currently producing the "change condition" 
in two-year postsecondary institutions. The first element is rapid growth — 
experienced and projected. The second factor providing a climate for change 
in the two-year institution, isolated by Johnson, is the pressure for efficiency 
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from outside and within the college. The third element that Johnson found 
is a tendency for improvement through innovation and experimentation. Freedom 
from restrictive tradition affording an opportunity for leadership with imagi- 
nation is the fourth factor contributing to the "change condition." 

It is for these reasons that the two-year postsecondary institution has 
been characterized as epitomizing change and innovation. Many look to the 
two-year institution as the vehicle for improvement in education. Lyle Spencer, 
at a recent national seminar, stated that "The junior colleges seem to me to 

offer our best chance to stimulate genuinely fresh investigations, and then to 

ii6 

do something about the answers. 

This same optimism does not always carry over to all components of the 
institution. Norman Tanis asserted that "Few generalizations can be made 
about the junior college library and its librarians, and even fewer -in be 
made about how these librarians can best be prepared for their procession." 
The Executive Director of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., has stated that "Of all aspects of junior 
college development, less attention has been given to the junior college 
library than to any part of the instructional program. 

Increasing attention now appears to be directed toward the role of the 
library of the two-year institution.^ One result of this fucus is the develop- 
ment of new standards or guidelines for two-year college library learning re-- 
source centers. "^^ These new stan.-.irds, developed by the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges and the Association of College and Research 
Libraries of the American Library Association, emphasize the need for redefini- 
tion and clarification of the role of the library and specify that these guide- 
lines should be revised annually. The new standards recognize that the library 
of the two-year institution should provide innovative leadership to assist the 
institutiv'i in meeting its objectives. To this end the standards outline func- 
tions v^hich construct the role of the library. These functions are described 

in relation to the objectives, organization and administration, fcudget, staff 
and facilities, services, and cooperative activities of the library. 

"Junior and community colleges constitute one of the more dynamic sectors 
in American higher education largely because of the increasing number of student 
in attendance and because of the number of new institutions established annually 
A statement describing adequate learning resources and services has been diffi- 
cult to formulate for these institutions because of such factors as the widely 
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diversified purposes and sizes of the institution, private and public; the 

high proportion of commuting students; the coisprehensiveness of the curricula; 

the willingness of administrators to experiment unhampered by tradition; and 

12 

the heterogeneity of background among thostr f^ir^rolled. " This introductory 
statement from the 1972 American Library Association standards aptly character- 
izes the situation in South Carolina two-year postsecondary institutions. 

T!iere are 28 two-year postsecondary institutions X South Carolina, with 
the oldest established 85 years ago and the iie^ established in 1974. Five 
of these schools are two-year regional campi the University of South 

Carolina. There ars 16 technical colleges and centers operated under the 
control of the State Board of Technical and Comprehensive Education; two have 
two campuses, making <i total of 18 technical institution libraries. There • 
are five private junv^i: colleges. 

The survey team visited 22 of the 28 campuses. These included all but 
one of the USC regional campuses, 15 of the 18 technical institutions' campuses, 
and three of the five private junior colleges. 

The 1975 full-time equivalent degree credit enrollment at the five USC 
regional campuses totaled 1,699. By institution., and excluding Midlands, 
this rangec ^^rom a low of 234 at Salkehatchie to a high of 516 at Lancaster. 
Curricula at the USC regional campuses tend to be primarily liberal arts trans- 
fer-oriented. 

The technical institutions en'-olled 22,670 full-time equivalent degree 

credit* students, ranging from 333 at Williamsburg to 3,926 at Greenville. 

Many technical institutions offer general arts and sciences credit in addition 

to the 155 technical certificate and associate degree programs, ranging from 

13 

air conditioning to watchmaking. 

The five private junior colleges enrolled 3,382 full-time equivalent degree 
credit students, with a low of 152 at Clinton Junior College to a high of 1,197 
Anderson College. The private junior college curricula tend to be transfer- 
oriented. A few career programs, however, are being added in the areas of law 
enforcement, early childfnood education, and middle management training. 

Of the total of 27 751 FTE degree credit students enrolled in two->t^ar 
postsecondary institutions, six percent are at the University of South Carolina 
regional campuses, 82 percent are in the technical institutions and 12 percent 
are in the private junior colleges. 

*"Full-Time Equivalent" students are not defined in the same ways by the SBTCE 
and by the junior colleges and universities. 
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Ttible XXVIII 

Two-Year Institutions: Enrollment and Faculty, 1975 



Full Time Equivalent 
Date of Enrollment Faculty 

Founding (Degree Credit) (Headcount) 



use Regional Campuses 

* DSC-Beaufort 

* use-Lancaster 

* USC-Salkahatchie 

* USC-Sumter 
use-Union 

Technical Education Centers 
& Colleges . 

* Aiken Tech. Ed. Cnt. 

* Beaufort Tech. Ed. Cnt. 
Chesterfield-Marlboro Tech. Coll. 
Denmark Tech. Ed. Cent. 

* Florence-Darlington Tech, Coll. 

* Greenville Tech. Coll. 

* Horry-€eargetotm Tech. Coll. 
Midlands Technical College 

* Beitllne Canqjus 

* Airport Campus 

* . Orangeburg-Calhoun Tech. Coll. 

* Piedmont Tech. Coll. 

* Spartanburg Tech. Coll. 

* Sumter Area Tech. Coll. 

* Tri-County Tech.. f'^crll. 
Trident Technical ^ vtllege 

* i^orth Campus 

* Palmer Campus 
Williajnsburg Tech. Voc. & Adult 

Education Center 

* York Tech. Coll. 

Private Junior Colleges 

* Anderson College 
Clinton Junior College 
Friendship Junior College 

* North Greenville College 

* Spartanburg Methodist College 

NR - Not Reported 
* Indicates an institution visited by 
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1959 257 ■ NR 

1959 516 56 

1965 234 25 

1965 437 34 

1965 255 24 



1972 471 128 

1968 482 76 

1968 583 ' 32 

1969 687 39 

1967 1,516 70 

1962 3,926 160 
1966 692 32 

1963 2,002 119 
1974 1,335 151 

1968 1,191 134 
1966 1,230 145 

1961 1,159 191 

1962 815 NR 

1963 1,927 100 

1964 2,484 .199 
191,5 372 • 76 

1969 333 '42 



1964 965 102 



1911 ' 1,197 56 

1930 152 NR 

1891 293 NR 

1892 613 30 
1911 1.127 57 



a survey team member 




Resources 



A tabulation of the resources of the institutions supplying information 

14 

about their libraries Indicates that these 27 libraries held 487,896 volumes. 
Individual library holdings ranged from 3,761 to 34,681. Adding the non-print 
media, these 27 libraries held 574,040 ^ ^tal items, ranging from 4,274 to 47,288. 
Tne average total* collection was 21,261 items. The non-print media constitute 
15 percent of the toLal holdings, with the majority of the non-print media held 
by the technical institutions. 

On the average, the two-year pos tsecondary libraries added 1,838 volumes 
in 1975. By institution, these additions ranged from a low of 208 to a high 
of 4,046. The number of volumes added over the 1971-75 period by each library 
averaged 1,707, with extremes of 789 to 3,453. The average annual rate of 
additions increased 11 percent, iLom 1-^633 volumes to 1,838 volumes during 
the 1971 to 1975 period. 

The tabulation in Table XXXI indicates that the average number of serial 
titles held by the two-year pos tsecondary libraries was 280, ranging from a 
low of 110 to a high of 526. On die- average , these libraries subscribe to 
14 newspapers, ranging from 7 to 30. Only 12 libraries report curr:i;ntl> 
receiving newspapers on microfilm. Of these 12, three receive two ti:les 
and one rect Ives four. Thirteen receive no newspapers on microfilm and three 
failed to re^ ort. 

On the average, the two-year pos tsecondary libraries provided 27 voirines 
per FTE degree credit student. This ratio ranged from a low of 8 to a l.Igh 
of 89. The median number of volumes per student was 16. Twenty Jibraries 
fell below the South Carolina average of 27 volumes per student. The latest 
"College and University Library Statistics" reports that for l97^'^ the jrage 
number of volumes per student in all colleges and universities In the United 
States was 51.7."^^ The 1975 South Carolina tabulation reveals that on;,y 
5 two-year institutions met or exceeded the national average. It should be 
noted, however, that the 51.7 national average includes four-year as well 
two-year institutions and that the five institutions in the State which exceed 
the : natiOiiil average have comparatively low enrollments. Three of these enroll 
fewer than 300 FTE students. 

Four libraries reported that they had specialized collections. An evalu- 
ation of these collectio. all in technical institutions, indicates tha;: they 

75 
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Table XXIX 



Llbr;?ry Resources In Two-Year Institutions, 1975 



Voluoies Motion Video Audio Filmstrlps Slides Overhead Kaps and Prints Mixed 0" ' Total 
Pictures Tapes Recordings Tr6::sparcnci6s Charts Media !;it8 Items. 
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Aiken Tech* Ed. Cnt. 
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Table XXX 



Volumes Added, Two-Year Institutions, 1970-75 



1970-71 1971-72 1972--73 1973-74 



Average 
1974-75 Volumes 

Added Per 
Year 



use Rational Campuses 

use-Beaufort 

use-Lancaster 

USe-Salkahatchie 

USe-Sumter 

use-Union 

Technical Education Centers 
& Colleges 

Aiken Tech* Ed. Cnt. 
Beaufort Tech. Ed. Cnt. 
Chesterfield-Marlboro Tech. Coll. 
Der^rk Tech. Ed. Cent. 
Florence-Darlington Tech. Coll. 
Greenville Tech. Coll. 
Hvxrry-C^o ^^town Tech. Coll. 
fif ^?wan<is KTxtihxj.ical College 

li^lcli-Tic Cainpt-is 

Mrp^^^. Canqius 
f?:u:::^^*rtL-;w',5-Calhom Tech. Coll. 
^ . .i^ont Techo Coi; . 
Spart vnburg Tecis^ Col!\ , 
SumteL'^ Area Tech. Coll 
Trl-County Tech. Coll. 
Trident Tec -mical College 

North Campus 

Palmer Campus 
Williamsburg Tech. Voc. & Adult 

Educafion Center 
York Tech. Coll. 

Private Junior Colleges 

Anderson College 
Clinton Junior College 
Friendship Junior College 
North Greenville College 
Spartanburg Methodist College 





NR 


NR 


NR 


2,527 


NR 


1.368 


2,400 


1,574 


2.859 


2,996 


2,239 


NR 


1,452 


2.345 


3.041 


3,361 


2.550 


210 


967 


750 


1,107 


911 


789 


511 


959. 


1.027 


669 


1,974 


1.028 



Mean Volumes Added 

NR Not Reported 
NA - Not Available 



NA 


NA 


2,075 


320 


1,461 


1.285 


NA 


-0- 


1,105 


1,207 


1,712 


1,006 


5,250 


1,893 


1.968 


1.208 


1,229 


2.310 


106 


254 


231 


2,003 


2,421 


1.003 


2.900 


1,055 


2,138 


2.639 


1.612 


2,069 


2,443 


2,569 


4.115 


5,545 


2.593 


3,453 


1,425 


3,930 


1.464 


1,519 


1,406 


■ 1.949 


639 


851 


2.575 


2,085 


1,412 


1.520 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1,003 


1.003 


2,591 


2.556 


2.696 


2,372 


2,082 


2.459 


1,272 


1.803 


1,872 


1.936 


2,079 


1,792 


2, AGO 


1,935 


1,463 


1.896 


1,629 


1,864 


672 


i.:;^7 


1,189 


2,066 


722 


1,217 


2,159 


3,422 


2,345 


1,997 


1,849 


2,354 


3,275 


3,930 


2.504 


1,253 


4,046 


3.002 


1,010 


1,239 


1.646 


1.007 


1,828 


1,346 


-0- 


-0- 


1,540 


-0- 


2,495 


807 


1,944 


1,676 


2,100 


1,054 


674 


i,490 


1,739 


866 


1,262 


1,475 


2,545 


1.577 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


208 


NR 


1,186 


1,312 


1,930 


1,973 


1,7RQ 


1,636 


1,197 


584 


759 


959 


1,076 


915 


1,633 


1,618 


1,778 


1,757 


1,838 


1,707 
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- Table XXXI 

Serials in Two-Year Institutions, 1975 



Current Serial Newspaper Newspaper Titles 

Titles Titles On Microfilm 



7JSC Regional Campuses 
use-Beaufort NR NR NR 



use-Lancaster 

use- 



425 lA 1 



Salkahatchie 232 13 J 

408 19 1 

156 8 0 



USe-Sumter 
rjSC-Union 

Technical Education Centers 
& Colleges 

Aiken Tech. Ed. Cut. 300 9 0 

Beaufort Tech. Ed. Cnt. 198 9 0 

Chest arfield-Marlboro Tech. Ccill. i75 12 4 

Denmark Tech. Ed. Cent. 110 8 0 

Florence-Darlington Tech. Cell. 351 16 2 

Greenville Tech. Coll. 500 13 2 

Horry-Georgetown Tech. Coll. 264 14 ^ 
Midlands TecimicaX College 

Beltline Campus 352 10 

. Airpos't Campus 240 15 

Orangehurg-Calhoun Tech. Coil. 240 ' * 1: 

Piedmont Tech. Coll. 234 19 i 

Spartc-.nburg Tech. Coll. 289 18 ^ 

Sumter Area Tech. CoU* 300 14 

Tri-Ccunty Tech. Coll. 370 24 

Trident Technical College -^n 0 

North Campus ^26 ju 
Pa^oitr Campus 

WlHxi;mburg Teqh. Voc. & Adult , a 

Education Center 144 12 ^ 

York Tech. Coil. 214 14 « 

Private Juni or Colleges 

Anderson College 216 12 mp 

Clinton Junior College NR NR NR 

Friendship Junior College NR NR NR 

. North Gr?/eaville College 288 12 1 

Spartanburg Methodist College 197 11 1 

Average number of serial titles - 280 
Average number of newspaper titles - 14 
NR - Not Reported 
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Number of Volumes Per Full-Time Equivalent Student in 
Two-Year Institutions, 1975 



Aiken Technical Kducation 
Center 

Anderson College 

Beaufort-USC Regional Campus 

Beaufort Technical Education 
Center 

Chesterfield-Marlboro 
Technical College 

Clinton Junior College 

De nmark Technical Ediication 
Center 

Florence-Darlington Technical 
College 

Friendship Junior College 

Greenville Technical College 
florty-Ge.rgetown Technical 
College 

Lancaster- use Regional Campus 

Midlands Technical College — 
Be It line Cat ^ 

Midlands Technical College — 
Airport Campus 

North Greenville College 

Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical 
College 

Piedmont Technical College 

Salkehatchie - USC Regional 
Campus 

Spartanburg Methodist College 



Spartanburg Technical College 

Sumter Area Technical College 
Sumter - USC Regional Campus 

Tri-County Technical College 

Tridenr Technical College — 
North Campus 

Trident Technical College^-- ' 
Palmer Campus 

Un ion ~ USC Regional Campus 

Williamsburg Technical, Voca- 
tional & Adult Educ. Center 

York Technical ColJege 
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are not unusual with regard to their size or depth, but these collections 
do provide necessary and adequate support for specialized programs within 
the institution, e.g., in textiles and management. 

The AAJC-ACRL standards contain the warning that, "Although the divei 
sity among the institutional patterns makes the establishment of generally 
applicable guidelines difficult, all two-year institutions need qualitative 
recommendations based on professional expertise and successful practices 
in leading institutions which can be used for self-evaluation and projective 
planning."^^ Clark and Hirschman also point out that in order to determine 
the degree to which libraries meet the standards that the new standards "need 
to be translated into measurable criteria and quantitative averages for groups 
of institutions."^^ Measurable criteria which can be used for comparative 
purposes have been reported for Ohio,!^ California, Illinois, and Washington 

The Illinois standards for two-year institutions call for a basic col- 
lection of 30,000 volumes. Only three South Carolina libraries meet or exceed 
this standard. The 1973 Ohio survey revealed that the average collection in 
that State was 2^382 volumes. Again, only three South Carolina two-year 
libraries exceed this average, and, 'for comparison, the 1975 average South 
Carolina collection was 18,070 volumes. 

On the average, the Ohio two-year libraries added 3,336 volumes in 1973. 
In 1975, the South Carolina two-year libraries added an average of 1,778 
volumes. The range of annual additions for Ohio was from 1,000 to 9,315 
and the corresponding South Carolina range was from 208 to 4,046. IVenty 
of the South Carolina two-year libraries fall below the corresponding average 
in Ohio of 24 volumes per FTE student. 

The Illinois standards specify a minimum basic number of 300 serial 
titles in each library. The California standards call for a basic minimum 
of 300 titles plus an additional 1.3 titles for each FTE faculty member and 
an additional four titles for each subject field in the curriculum. The Ohio 
survey indicated that each library averaged 520 serial titles. Nine of the. 
South Carolina libraries meet or exceed the Illinois and California standards, 
only one South Carolina library exceeds the Ohio average of 520 titles. The 
Ohio average of 11.5 newspaper titles is exceeded by the South Carolina aver- 
age of 14, and 18 Se: uth Carolina libraries exceed the Ohio average, with only 
seven reporting South Carolina libraries falling below the Ohio average. 
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There are strong basic collections at Florence-Darlington Technical 
Education Center, Greenville Technical Collese, Midlands (Beltline) Technical 
College, use regional campuses at Lancaster and at Sumter, and at North 
Greenville College. An analysis of the survey tabulations and the on-site 
evaluations of the survey team discloses weaknesses, however, in many refer- 
ence collections. For example, the Airport campus of Midlands Technical 
College offers programs in horticulture technology and turf maintenance, 
but the library has only eight books under the "Horticulture" heading in 
the catalog. 

The serial collections are weak in many institutions. Sixteen of the 
• reporting libraries fail to meet the basic test of 300 titles and half fail 
to meet the South Carolina average. In addition to the shortage of basic 
titles, there is a concomitant deficiency of retrospective back files of 
serials. For example, the Palmer campus of Trident Technical College keeps 
back issues of periodicals for only two years and there is no binding of serials, 

Basic Reference and Serial Collections 

The quality of collections is difficult to measure, but there are a 
number of standard lists that are recognized as good measuring devices. 
Each institution was asked to compare its holdings with the titles in the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature , the Choice Opening Day Collection , 
and the American Library Association Reference Books for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries . The technical education institutions were asked to also 
cher.k the titles in Applied Science and Technology Index , Mapp's Books for 
Occupationa ' Education Programs , and Pirie's Books for Junior College Libraries . 
The six teclmical institutions offering programs leading to the Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Science degrees, private junior colleges and the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina regional campuses, were asked to check Farber's Classi- 
fied List of Periodicals for the College Library and the Pirie list. 

The Choice Opening Day Collection is a recognized list of basic refer- 
ence books that should be available in every college library the day it opens. 
It has also been proposed that a reasonable standard for two-year academic 
llbrairies is the inclusion of most of the titles indexed in Reader's Guide . ^'^ 

Of the 23 reporting libraries only seven held 50 percent or more of the 
155 basic periodical titles indexed in Reader's Guide . No library held as 
many as 75 percent of the titles. The percentage of titles held by any one 
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'ranged froia- 16 lercent to 71 percent. 

Eleven libraries failed Co report checking Che Choice list and, of the 
17 reporting, only two held 50 percent or more of the titles; one library 
did report a strong 76 percent of the Choice titles. Most, however, reported 
collections with approximately one-fourth of the Choice Opening Day Colle ction. 

Again, only 17 libraries reported checking holdings for the 770 titles in 
Reference Books for Small and Medium Sized Librari es. Of these not one held as 
many as 50 percent and most averaged 25 to 30 percent. 

Fifteen libraries reported holdings listed in Pirie's Books for Junior 
College Librat -Leti, which includes 19,651 titles. The results by institution 
ranged from 98 to 7,063 titles with the highest being 36 percent. Of the 15 
reporting, only two libraries held more than 25 percent of the titles in Pirie. 

Ten of the 18 technical institutions reported periodical titles indexed 
in Applied Science and Technology Index . No library held as many as 25 percent 
of the 227 titles. 

Half of the technical institutions reported titles held in Mapp's Books 
for Occupational Education Programs . Of these, one exceeded 25 percent, with 
a range from one percent to 26 parcfint. 

Eighteen institutions offer traditional college lower-division programs. 
In Table XXXV are det.ail-d their holdings of titles in Farber's Classified 
T.ist of Periodicals for the College Library . Only half mad2 this comparison. 
Of these, rio library held as many as 25 percent of the 1,048 titles. The 
range was from a low of seven percent to e high of 23 percent. 

The analysis of the basic reference collections and reports from the 
on-site visits shows that the provision of basic reference servicesis definitely 
handicapped by the failure of many libraries to provide the primary reference 
materials which are essential to the support of their instructional programs. 

cial Support 

Tables XXXVI-XXXVII indicate a wide variety in the patterns of support 
for two-year libraries. Overall support has rir a slowly but steadily. The 
1975 expenditure per FTE student ranged from $29.13 to $208.08. The average 
1975 expenditure per FTE student was $78.38 and the median expenditure wa^' 
$60.92 per FTE student. The $78.38 average expenditure compares with the 1974 
United States average of $101.47 per student for college and university libraries. 
Seventeen institutions fall below the South Carolina $78.38 average. Some of 
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Table mm 

Reference and Periodical Tides Held by Tvo-Y£ar Institutions, 1975 



DSC Renlonal Cm im 

DSC-Beaufwt 

DSC^lancaster 

USC^Salkahacehle 

USC-Suntcr 

USC-Unlon 

Technical Education Centers 
i Colleges 

Aiken Tech. Ed. Cnc, 
Beaufort Ticb. Ed, Cnt. 
Chesterfield-Marlboro Tech. Coil 
Denoiark Tech. Edi Cent. 
Florence-Darlington Tech. Coll. 
Greenville tech. Coll. 
Horry-Georgetovn Tech. Coll. 
Midlands Technical College 

Beltllne Caiopus 

Airport Campus 
Orangeburg-Calhoun Tech. Coll. 
Piedmont Tech. Coll. 
Spartanburg Tech. Coll. 
rfiinter Area Tech. ColL 
Tri-County Tech. ColL 
Trident Technical College 

North Caiapua 

Palner Campus 
yilliaaisburg Tech. Voc. & Adult 

Education Center 
York Tech. Coll. 

Private Junior Colleges 

Anderson College 
Clinton Junior College 
Friendship Junior College 
North Greenville College 
Spartanburg Methodist College 
NR - Not Reported 



Reader's Guide 
Titles Held 



X of Reader's Choice Opening X Choice 
Guide Titles 'Daj^ Titles ^ Titles 
, Held Held Held 



Reference Books t Reference Plrle Titles 
for Small and Books Titles Held 
Medium Slzef Held 
Likaries 
Titles Held 



X Pirie 
Titles 
Held 



77 


50 : 


929 


ill 


HR 




M 




85 


55 


574 


32 


184 


24 


4,625 
NR 


24 


82 


S3 


NR 




NR 


mm 




109 


70 


1,375 


76 


265 




7,063 




69 


45 


779 


43 


NR 








NS 
57 




NR" 




NR 




NR 




37 


122 


7 




u 


NR 




^8 ; 


31 


392 


22 


149 


19 


NR 


mm 


110 


71 


NR 


... 


NR 




1,030 


5 


70 


45 


452 


25 


208 


27 


NR 




87 


JO 


UQ 

M 




MR ■ 




5,143 


26 


' 55 


35 


NR 


- 


284 


37 


NR 




70 


45 


701 


39 


-357 


46 


4,406 
NR 


22 


60 


39 


NR 




181 


24 




25 


16 


490 


27 


277 


36 


842 


4 


62 


40 


NR 




1 




NR 




54 


35 


522 


29 


,228 


30 


1,616 


8 


40 


26 


112 


6 


m 




735 


4 


101 , 


65 


448 


25 


217 


28 


2,225 


11 


76 


49 


420 


23 


199 . 


26 


1,976 


10 


51 ■ 


33 


414 


23 


206 


27 


760 


4 


32 


21 


NR 




150 


19 


98 


1 


58 


37 


411 


23 


279 


36 


1,558 


8 


: 67 

NR 


43 


730 

■NR 


40 


242 

■ NR 


31 


3,526 

NR 


18' 


NR 
47 


30 


■ NR 
489 


27 


NR 
239 


31 


NR 

4,053 
NR 


21 


.74 


48 


NR 




m 






James U. Plrle, Books for Junior ColleRe Libraries, 
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Table XXXIV 

Basic Technical Titles Held By Technical Education Institutions, 1975 



Applied Science Percentage of Applied Mapp Titles Percentage of 
& Technology Index Science & Technology Held (9,000) Mapp Titles Held 
Titles Held (227) Titles Held 



Aiken Tech. Ed. Cnt. 


E 


'-I 


NR 




Beaufort Tech. Ed. Cnt. 


1 


— 


NR 


mm 


Cliescerfleld-Marlboro Tech. Coll. 


15 




NR 


— 


Denmark Tech. Ed. Cnt. 


m 


— • 


E 


mm 


Florence-Darlington Tech. Coll. 


49 


22 


E 


— 


Greenville Tech. Coll. 


1 


— 


E 


- 


Horry-Georgetown Tech. Coll. 


NR 


— 


E 


mm 


Midlands Technical College 








19 


BeltUne Canpus 




18 


1,684 


. Airport Campus 


1 




298 


3 


Orangeburg-Calhoun Tech. Coll. 


28 


12 


2,368 


26 


Piedmont Tech. Coll. 


17 


7 


E 




? Spartanburg Tech. Coll. 


39 


17 


2,139 


24 


Sumter Area Tech. Coll. 


NR 




1,222 


14 


' Tri-County Tech. Coll. 


28 


12 


1,586 


18 


Trident Technical College : 










North Campus 


38 




E 


mm 

1 


Palmer Campus 


NR 


* , 


91 


Williamsburg Tech. Voc. & Adult Ed. Cnt. 


8 


k 


115 


1 


York Tech. Coll. 


30 


13 


k\l 


5 



Edward Mapp, Books for Occupational Education Programs , Bowker, 1971, 
E - Not Reported. 
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Table XXXV 



Titles in Periodicals Held by Two-Year Institutions Offering 
College Transfer Programs, 1975 





Farber Titles 

Held V-l-yUHO^ 


Percentage Farber 
Titles Held 


use Regionnl Caxopuses 






use-Beaufort 


NR 


~% 


USC-Lancas ter 


238 


23 


USC-Salkehatchie 


NR 


— 


USC-Sumter 


231 


22 


use-Union 


NR 


— 


Technical Education Centers 






& Colleges 






Chesterfield-Marlboro Tech. Coll. 


NR 




Greenville Tech. Coll. 


200 




Midlands Technical College 






Beltline Campus 


NR 




Airport Campus 


NR 




Tri-County Tech. Coll. 


78 


7 


Trident Technical College 






North Campus 


153 


15 


Palmer Campus 


150 


14 


York Tech. Coll. 


86 


8 


Private Junior Colleges 






Anderson College 


100 


10 


Clinton Junior College 


NR 




Friendship Junior College 


NR 




North Greenville College 


123 


12 


Spartanburg Methodist College 


NR 





■^van Farber, Classified List of Periodicals for the College Library , 5th ed., 
Faxon, 1972. 
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the above-average expenditures reflect relatively low enrollments at some 
private junior colleges and at the University of South Carolina regional 
campuses. 

Like total expenditures, the annual expenditures for books, periodicals, 
media, and binding has risen slowly but steadily. In 1975 expenditure per FTE 
student for materials ranged from $7.56 to $89.41. The average expenditure 
per student for library materials was $32.47 and the median expenditure was 
$24.55 per student. Sixteen institutions fall below the South Carolina aver- 
age of $32.47 per student. 

Although comparable information is not available for the technical 

institutions and private junior colleges, the University of South Carolina 

regional campuses spent two percent of their educational and general funds 

25 

for libraries in 1974. This compares with the 1974 national average ot 

26 

4.7 percent for all colleges and universities and the five percent minimum 
formerly recommended by ACRL standards. 

Staff 

Quality and size of staff form a majo^r criterion in assessing the 
strength of library services- Information gathered during the on-site visits 
indicated extensive turnover in professional staff. Nearly half of the librar- 
ies are staffed by .nly one professional. In addition, many libraries have 
insufficient clerical help. For example, five libraries have no clerical staff 
and two libraries operate with less than one FTE clerical position. 

The average professional staff member in South Carolina two-year libraries 

serves 448 students. In thirteen the ratio of students to staff is larger than 

this average figure. Canadian acadeniic librarians have adopted a ratio of one 

27 

professional staff member for each 300 students. Eighteen libraries in the 
State fail to meet this suggested ratio. The 1960 ACRL standards called for 
two professionals and two clerks for a two-year library with a collection of 
20,000 volumes serving 500 students. By these standards 23 libraries are 
markedly understaffed in one or both areas. The staffing formula adopted by 
two-year institutions in the State of Washington requires a minimum of three 
professionals, with one additional professional staff member to be added for 
each 500 students beyond the initial 500. It further establishes a ratio of 
one professional to each two clerical positions. No South Carolina two-year 
library meets this standard. ^00 
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Table XXXVI 

Total Annual Library Expenditures By Two-Year Institutions 



1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 ^^^^^ge 

Expenditures 
Per FTE 
Students, 
1974-75 



use Regional Campuses 

use-Beaufort $ NR $ uR $ NR $ m $ 38,6l6 $150,26 

' nfoc^,"!^^^. ^^'509 44.134 37,849 45,849 88.85 

USC-Salkahatchie 15^914 21,376 27,379 42,707 48,690 208,08 

36,528 37,405 37,228 53.083 65,642 150.21 

use-Union 13^173 14,933 19,317 33,318 29,810 116,90 

Technical Education Centers 
& Colleges 

Aiken Tech. Ed, Cnt, 
Beaufort Tech, Ed, Cnt, 
Chesterfield-Marlboro Tech, Coll, 
Denmark Tech, Ed, Cent, 
Florence-Darlington Tech. Coll. 
Greenville Tech, Coll, 
Horry-Georgetown Tech, Coll, 
Midlands Technical College 

Beltline Campus 

Airport Campus 
Orangeburg-Calhoun Tech, Coll. 
Piedmont Tech. Coll. 
Spartanburg Tech. Coll. 
Sumter Area Tech, Coll, 
Tri-County Tech, Coll. 
Trident Technical College 

North Campus 

Palmer Campus 
Williamsburg Tech. Voc, & Adult 

Education Center 
York Tech, Coll. 

Private Junior Colleges 

Anderson College 37,076 35.309 37.701 45.414 55,911 46.71 

Clinton Junior College NR MR NR NR 12 250 80 59 

Friendship Junior College NR NR NR NR 26*802 91*47 

North Greenville College 41,587 40.525 39.939 42.929 47*715 77*84 

--Spartanburg Methodist College 36,467 23.493 25,355 33.351 37:977 33^70 

Average 1975 Expenditure Per FTE Student $ 78,38 

Median 1975 Expenditure Per FTE Student 60.92 



NA 


NA 


27,850 


32,955 


32 , 385 


68.76 


-0- 


-0- 


8,520 


48,345 


60,494 


125.51 


NPv 


29,963 


31,806 


34,352 


49,191 


.84.38 


NR 


NR 


NR 


-0- 


34,278 


49.90 


20.095 


40,812 


34.200 


38,308 


57,563 


37.97 


63,138 


85,500 


91,539 


115,286 


137,932 


35.13 


35,154 


43,769 


37,903 


52,438 


52,840 


76.36 


46,960 


50,394 


84,146 


73,320 


80,842 


40.38 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


60,069 


45.00 


41,119 


57,590 


68,471 


78,073 


120,466 


101.15 


34 , 660 


32,896 


42,498 


54,190 


50,690 


41.21 


43,083 


50,154 


39,151 


49,152 


55,802 


51.60 


33,783 


29,683 


34,104 


35,307 


49,653 


60.92 


25,900 


31,302 


29,226 


41,254 


56,138 


29.13 


48,876 


53,260 


56,081 


73,337 


131,711 


53.02 


23,745 


20,259 


25,862 


35,700 


50,456 


57.86 


5,259 


-16,138 


26,701 


21,933 


45,856 


137,71 


56,974 


27,736 


50,485 


73,798 


52,186 


54.08 



NR - Not Reported 
NA - Not Available 
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Table XXXVII 



Annual Expenditures for Books, Periodicals, Media, and Binding 

By Two-Year Institutions 



1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 



Average Ex- 
penditure 
per FTE 
Students, 
1974-75 



use Rational Campuaea 



use-Beaufort 


$ NK 


$ NR 


$ NR 


$ NR 


$15 


► 734 


$61 


.22 


use-Lancaster 


NR 


24,993 


17,950 


17,704 


19 


,475 


• 37 


.74 


USe-Salkahatchie 


6,856 


9,732 


12,596 


26,060 


20 


,923 


89 


.41 


USe-Suater 


10,199 


11,847 


10,192 


1 O / o 1 

lo,483 


22 


T 1 O 

,712 


51 


. 97 


use-Union 


6,911 


6,597 


6,045 


20,009 


15, 


,034 


58 


.96 


rechnical Education eenters 


















& eolleges 


















Aiken Tech. Ed. Cnt. 


NA 


NA 


21,010 


13,159 


23, 


000 


48 


J83 


Beaufort Tech. Ed. Cnt. 


NA 


NA 


8,520 


17,096 


20, 


364 


42 


.25 


tunes u errxcxu—narx Doro iecn« v^u±±» 


'^n OR 9 


9 1 nns 

Z 1 , UU J 




9n AS*? 




±J 1 




9fi 


Denmark Tech. Ed. Cent. 


NK 


NR 


NR 


NR 


24, 


538 


35 


.11 


Florence— Darlington Tech. Coll.. 


NR 


NR 


6,619 


6,672 


21, 


077 


13 


.90 


Greenville Tech. Coll. 


27,579 


43,622 


50,265 


29,155 


29, 


683 


7 


.56 


Horry— Georgetown Tech^ Coll. 


25,109 


28,544 


19,054 


27,853 


26, 


335 


38. 


06 


Midlands Technical College 


















Beltline Crjapus 


13,419* 


9,972 


39,502 


20,916 


21, 


931 


10. 


95 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


21, 


037 


15. 


76 


Orangeburg-Calhoun Tech. Coll. 


16,347 


31,184 


35,975 


27,854 


29, 


235 


24. 


55 


Piedmont Tech. Coll. 


26,666 


21,243 


26,041 


17,040 


14, 


520 


11. 


80 


Spartanburg Tech. Coll. 


24,515 


29,072 


15,138 


25,000 


31, 


329 


27. 


03 


Sumter Area Tech. Cgll. 


NR 


16,379 


16,850 


16,704 


16, 


197 


19. 


87 


Tri-County Tech. Coll. 


14,210 


26,916 


12,722 


22,369 


18, 


495 


9. 


60 


Trident Technical College 


















North Campus 


24,988 


26,850 


27,924 


30,100 


39, 


101 


15. 


74 


Palmer Campus 


12,831 


14,010 


18,345 


15,281 


28, 


438 




61 


Williamsburg Tech. Voc. & Adult 


















Education Center 


-0- 


7,638 


16,747 


13,887 


15, 


676 


47. 


08 


York Tech. Coll. 


45,505 


16,517 


21,632 


20,798 


24, 


462 


25. 


35 


Private Junior Colleges 


















Anderson College 


11,862 


8,423 


10,338 


15,572 


22, 


182 


18. 


43 


Clinton Junior College 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1, 


250' 


8. 


22 


Friendship Junior College 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


7, 


661 


26. 


15 


North Greenville College 


10,832 


11,052 


12,189 


14,448 


13, 


671 


22. 


30 


Spartanburg Methodist College 


8,072 


5,480 


6,513 


13,904 


1^, 


873 


13. 


20 


Avera'ge Expenditure Per FTE Student 
Median Expenditure Per FTE Student 




$32. 
24. 


47 
55 



NR - Not Reported 102 
NA - Not Available 
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Most of the librarians interviewed by the survey team called attention to 
the high quality of staff effort in assessing the strengths of their own li- 
braries. The evaluation of the survey team members supports this conclusion. 
The trend of high turnover in professional staff appears to have been arrested 
and the present staff members are performing Herciilean tasks under adverse 
conditions, especially in view of the general lack of clerical and other assis- 
tants. Many librarians are also assigned teaching or administrative duties 
outside the library, in some cases where by reasonable standards the library 
is already understaffed. One librarian, who has no professional or clerical 
assistance, also teaches remedial English. Another librarian serves as a 
counselor and Dean of Students. Services, the processing of materials, and 
morale suffer as a result of such widespread undefstaffing. 

Additional staff development funds for professional conferences, workshops 
travel, and educational leave are also needed in most libraries. 

Use of the Libraries 

Although the inability of librarians at a number of institutions to pro- 
vide circulation records hinders a coniplete evaluation, there is a pattern of 
heavy use of the materials. The ratio between general circulation and reserve 
items is good. There have been a number of items in library literature indi- 
cating that two-year libraries have tended to be very narrowly textbook-reserve 
material-oriented. This was noc a problem in the South Carolina libraries. 

Only one institution was heavily involved in borrowing and lending items 
through inter-library loans. Librarians at the USC regional campuses indicated 
dissatisfaction and confusion with the current procedures for inter-library 
loans with the University of South Carolina main campus. 

Of the 27 reporting libraries, all are open at least 60 hours, five days 
per week. Three libraries are open seven days per week. The average is five 
and one-half days of service per week. On the average, these libraries are 
open 65 hours a week, ranging from 60 to 78 hours; 15 provide no weekend service 

Borrowing policies are very liberal, with students, faculty, staff, and 
community patrons having easy access to materials. Those librarians interviewed 
by the survey team expressed satisfaction with these liberal borrowing policies 
and identified this approach as a definite strength and asset. This is a re- 
flection of flexibility, freedom, and innovation. This is also one aspect of 
the two-year institutions' goal of meeting the educational, social, and cul- 
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Table XXXVIII 



Ratio of Enrollment to Professional Library Staff, 
Two-Year Institutions, 1975 



Full-Time Equivalent FTE Professional Number of Students 
Enrollment Library Staff Per Professional 

(Degree Credit)j Staff Member 



use Regional Campuaea 

use-Beaufort 

use-Lancaster 

USe-Salkahatchle 

USC-Suater 

use-Union 

Technical Education eenters 
& eollegea 

Aiken Tech. Ed. ent. 
Beaufort Tech . Ed . ent . 
ehesterfield-Marlboro Tech. eoll. 
Denmark Tech. Ed. eent. 
Florence-Darlington Tech. eoll. 
Greenville Tech. eoll. 
Horry-Georgetown Tech. Goll. 
Midlands Technical Gollege 

Beltline eampus 
^rport Campus 
Orangeburg-Calhoun Tech. Coll. 
Piedmont Tech. Coll. 
Spartanburg Tech. Coll. 
Sumter Area Tech. Coll. 
Tri-County Tech» Coll. 
Trident Technical College 

North Campus 

Palmer Campus 
Williamsburg Tech. Voc. & Adult 

Education Center 
York Tech. Coll. 



257 
516 
234 
437 
255 



471 
482 
583 
687 
1,516 
3,926 
692 

2,002 
1,335 
1,191 
1,230 
1,159 
815 
1,927 

2,484 
872 

333 
965 



Private Junior Colleges 

Anderson College 1,197 

Clinton Junior College 152 

Friendship Junior College 293 

North Greenville College 613 

Spartanburg Methodist College 1,127 



1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 



2.8 
2.5 
2.5 
1.0 
2.8 
5.5 
2.0 

5.0 
1.0 
3.5 
1.7 
1.0 
1.0 
2.6 

4.0 
2.0 

4-0 
5.0 



2.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 



257 
516 
234 
437 
255 



168 
193 
233 
687 
541 
714 
346 

400 
1,335 
340 
724 
1,159 
815 
741 

621 
436 

83 
193 



599 
152 
147 
613 
1,127 



Average number of students per professional staff member state-wide = 448 
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Table mix 



Ratio of Clerical to, Professional staff, and Hours of Student Assistance, 

in TwHear Institutions, 1975 

, Ratio of Clerical ito;i^r7"Sr 

e cal ro essional to Professional Assistanc 
Staff Staff Staff* 




use-Beaufort 

IISC-lancaiteE' 

USC-Salk«hatchl« 

USC-Suater 

OSC-Union 

Technical Education Centers 
k Colle^ea 

Aiken Tech. Ed. Cnt, 
Beaufort Tech. Ed. Cnt. 
Cheste-'field-Marlboro Jech. Coll. 
DennarkTech, Ed, Cjst. 
Florence-Darlington Tech. Coll, 
Greenville Tech. Coll. 
Horry-Georgetown Tech. Coll. 
Midlands Technical Collage 

Beltllne Campus 

Airport Campus 
Orangeburg-Calhoun Tech. Coll. 
Piedmont Tech, Coll. 
Spartanburg Tech. Coll. 
Sufflter Area Tech. Coll. 
Trl-County Tech. Coll. 
Trident Technical College 

North CaapuB . 

Falner Campus 
WllllaMburg Tech. Voc. & Adult 

Education Center 
York Tech. CoU. 

Private Junior Collaf^ ea ' 

Anderson College 
Clinton Junior College 
Friendship Junior College 
North Greenville College 
Spartanburg Methodiat College 



0.5 
1.0 
0.0 
3.0 
O.S 



2.0 
2.0 
0.0 
0.0 
6.0 
5.0 
1.0 

4.0 

0. 0 
4.0 

1. * 
2.0 
1.5 
3.0 

5.0 
1.0 

1.5-. 
1.0 



2.0 
2.0 
0.0 
3.0 
1,5 



1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 



2.8 
2.5 
2.5 
1.0 
2.8 

5.5 
2.0 

5.0 
1.0 
3,5 
1.7 

1.0 
1.0 
2.6 

4.0' 
2,0 • 

4.0 
5.0 



2.0 
1,0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 



0.5 
1.0 
0.0 
3.0 
0.5 



0.7 
0.8 
0.0 
0.0 
2.1 
0.9 
0.5 



0.0 
1.1 
0.8 

2.0 
1.5 
1.2 

1.3 
0.5 

0.4 
0.2 



1.0 
2.0 
0.0 
3.0 
1.5 



m 



m 



198 
500 
75 
3,826 
1,440 



** 

6,455 
2,160 

NR 
3,120 



5,000 
9,360 



4,091 
1,667 • 



3,171 
5,522 



* This colum la computed cn the first cvo columns exclusive of the full-tline 

equivalent of student assistance In the last column. 
** Total of 5,496 hours reported for both Midlands campuses 
NR - Not Reported 



tural needa of the total community. 



Physical Facilities 

The agea condition, and capacity of the library buildings are varied. 
Twelve buildings are near or past practical and theoretical capacity for 
books. Metcalf, a leading library building consultant, wisely pointed out 
that "No definite formula can be proposed to determine the percentage of 

28 

undergraduates whom the library should be prepared to seat at one time." 

The 1972 AACJC-AGRL standards reinforce this statement, and further warn that 

"flexibility and expansion are certain if adequate support and comprehensive 

'29 

services are provided." Generally-accepted standards recommend that seating : 
be provided for 20 to 40 percent of enrollmont. In South Carolina, only six 
libraries provide seating for 20 percent or more of their enrollment. South 
Carolina two-year libraries, on the average, provide seating for 14.6 percent 
of enrollment, and half of them fall below this average. 

Library Cooperation 

Only four librarieir responded affirmatively to the survey questions con- 
cerning cooperative projects. There is evidence of more informal cooperation 
among types of libraries. Two consortia were identified — the Waccamaw Regional 
Library Association and thp Charleston Consortium. The former has no consti- 
tution, by-laws, or written objectives. The latter is an active group cur- 
rently studying carrier service, a computerized circulation system, and other 
joint projects (see Chapter III). The members plan a joint library Handbook, 
and have already identified areas of subject specialization in collecticn 
building. Both groups include two-year and four-year institutions- A union 
list of serials is being compiled of holdings at USC regional campuses by the 
librarians at USC-Spartanburg. 

An obvious starting place for cooperative projects is between libraries 
of branch campuses of the same institutions. Librarians at Midlands-Beltline 
and Midlands-Airport, and at Trident-North and Trident -Palmer pointed out this 
need. 

Growing enrollments are increasing the staffing problem, and many librarians 
at technical institutions recoiranended that centralized processing would permit 
better use of existing funds and staff at the local level. Centralized pro- 
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Table XL 



SeatlnR and Shelving Capacity in Two-Year Institutions, 1975 



use Regional Campuaea 

use-Beaufort 

USC«Lancaster 

USC-Salkahatchle 

USC-Sumter 

USC-Hnlon 

Technical Education Centers 
& Collefj es 

Aiken Tech. Ed. Cnt. 
Beaufort Tech. Ed. Cnt. 
Chesterfleld-Harlboro Tech. Coll. 
Deamark Tech. Ed. Cent. 
Florence-Darlington Tech. Coll. 
Greenville Tech. Coll. 
Horry-Georgetown Tech. Coll. 
Midlands Technical College 

Beltllne Cantpua 

Airport Campus 
Orangeburg-Calhoun Tech. Coll. 
Piedmont Tech. Coll. 
Spartanburg Tech. Coll. 
Sumter Area Tech. Coll. 
Trl-County Tech* Coll. 
Trident Technical College 

North Campus 

Palmer Campus 
Williamsburg Tech. Voc. & Adult 

Education Center 
York Tech. Coll. 

Private Junior Colleges 

Anderson College 
Clinton Junior College 
Friendship Junior College 
North Greenville College 
Spartanburg Methodist College 



Seating 
Capacity 



FIE 

Enrollment ' 



Percentage that 
Can Be Seated 



Linear Feet 
of Shelving 
Capacity 



Volumes 
Held 



20 


257 


8 


150 


516 


29 


AS 


234 


21 


125 


A37 


29 


5A 


255 


21 



60 


471 


13 


178 


482 


27 


47 


583 


8 


120 


687 


17 


105 


" 1,516 


7 


400 


3,926 


10 


106 


692 


15 


120 


2,002 


6 


50 


1,335 


4 


201 


1,191 


17 


125 


1,230 


10 


150 


1,159 


13 


125 


815 


15 


90 


1,927 


5 


225 


2,484 


9 


65 


872 


7 


45 


333 


14 


140 


965 


15 


176 


1,197 


15 


NR 


152 


NR 


42 


293 


14 


180 


613 


29 


170 


1,127 


15 



Maximum . 
Capacity 



3,100 


20,877 


21,700 


7,000 


28,731 


49,000 


2,548 


20,845 


17,836 


4,410 


32,147 


30,870 


3,033 . 


20,502 


21,231 



1,300 


3,856 


9,100 


828 


3,761 


5,796 


3,000 


12,165 


21,000 


3,500 


10,136 


24,500 


4,000 


24,285 


:.^,ooo 


10.409 


34,681 


72,863 


2,310 


13,559 


. 16,170 


4,751 


24,151 


33.257 


2,040 


16,703 


14,280 


7,578 


18,445 


53,046 


5,368 


13,041 


37,576 


3,571 


15,464 


24,997 


1,872 


14,271 


13,104 


NR 


17,476 


NR 


3,132 


22,949 


21,924 


1,590 


15,794 


11,130 


1,266 


4,420 


8,862 


2,925 


13,550 


20,475 


4,415 


20,014 


30,905 


NR 


NR 


NR 


2,257 


10,170, 


15,799 


7,272 


30,628 


50,904 


4,551 


25,275 


31,857 



Average Number of FIE Students per Seat - 9.2 

^Based on Wheeler and Glthens' Formula of 125 Volumes Per Single-Faced Section for Average Working Capacity 
NR - Not Reported 
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cessing Is currently available to the USC regional campuses* 

Consultants have recently proposed formal cooperative library projects 

in three different geographic areas within the State. In 1972, a team of 

four consultants, headed by Kenneth E. Toombs, evaluated the Friendship Junior 

30 

College and Clinton Junior College libraries. This group recommended that 

the two schools, located three miles apart in Rock Hill, "jointly build and 

31 

operate a library." A study of "joint-use library and other possible areas 
32 

of cooperation" among the Beaufort public library, the Beaufort Technical 

Education Center, and the USC-Beaufort libraries recommended "... the construction 

of a new central library to serve the students and faculty of the University 

of South Carolina Regional Campus and Beaufort Technical Education Center as 

well as the general public. This facility would be jointly owned and operated 

and probably should contain no fewer than 30,000 square feet. Clearly, this 

is an era when the dollars appropriated for library services should achieve 

much more effect, and professional librarians are generally agreed that this 

33 

can be done through cooperative projects." Edward G. Holley, consultant for 

study in Sumter, reported: "If ever two institutions could benefit from a 

joint library center, certainly the Sumter Area Technical College and the 

University of South Carolina at Sumter could. They exist on adjacent campuses, 

they have many complementary resources, and they both have good library staffs. 

There is no question that both libraries will reach the limit of their present 

space within the next five years and that they will need to expand. An ideal 

solution would be to combine the two libraries and their staffs and, therefore, 

3A 

to have more resources than would be possible with two separate libraries." 

Although all three proposals would increase library resources, facilities, 
and services for all constituencies, no formal action has been taken in response 
to these recommendations. 

Summary 

South Carolina's two-year postsecondary librarians face a diversified and 
growing task. Immediate goals should be to build strong basic collections to 
support curricula offerings, to increase serial subscriptions, and to build 
up retrospective serial holdings. 

The need for better bibliographical control is obvious. Many of the 
librarians expressed satisfaction that this survey forced them to check basic 
resources, but others are so understaffed that this basic task still has not 
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been done. 

Professional and supportive staff should be provided for adequate service. 

A number of library facilities need expansion or replacement. 

In order to maximize resources, all practical cooperative efforts should 
be carefully studied. The proposals which have already been made for operation 
of joint libraries serving two or more institutions, or the general public, at 
Rock Hill, Beaufort, and Sumter are. not radical or foreign. 

Centralized processing would help alleviate severe personnel shortages.. 

A union catalog of serials for all two-year libraries and a union catalog 
of monographs for technical education would promote bibliographical control 
and aid inter-library loan. 
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CHAPTER V 



HEALTH SCIENCE LIBRARIES* 

Introduction 

With the passage of the Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965, health 
sciences libraries in the United States have undergone significant growth in 
collections, facilities, and staffs. Equally as important have been the 
changes occasioned by the establishment of the Regional Medical Library 
Program (RMLP) as a provision of. this Act. At the head of the RMtP is the 
National Library of Medicine (NLM) as the major national resource. For ad- 
ministrative purposes of the 1965 Act, the nation is divided into eleven 
regions, with each region having a designated regional library which provides 
interlibrary loan, reference, consultation, and other services to those 
libraries within the states making up the region. The health sciences li- 
braries in South Carolina are a part of the Southeastern Regional Medical 
Library Program. This nationwide network of health sciences libraries, with 
the NLM at the apex and with the libraries within each region working together 
to Improve service to institutions and to individuals, provides the individual 
health sciences practitioner with a significantly greater opportunity of having 
his particular needs met. 

The nature of the health sciences library collections and the demands put 
upon these collections make it reasonable to consider South Carolina health 
sciences libraries separately from the other academic libraries, although they 
constitute an important part of the academic library community and indeed are 
involved with general academic programs to a large degree. 

There are two State-supported libraries in Scuth Carolina associated with 
educational programs in, the health professions. The Medical University of 
South Carolina, in Charleston, organized in 1824, is a well-established insti- 
tution, which has undergone a decade of tremendous growth. The newly-established 
School of Medicine at the University of South Carolina in Columbia will enroll 
its first class in the fall semester, 1977. The libraries of these two insti- 
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tutions and the services they offer are treated in this section of the report. 

General survey questionnaires were sent to the two institutions, with one 
change in the information requested: in Item 12, two lists suitable for li- 
braries in the health sciences were substituted for the information requested 
from the other types of libraries. All other information requested was stan- 
dard. Visits were made to both institutions including intervlevis with staff 
members and tours of facilities. 

The two health sciences libraries present quite a contrast, with one 
that has been serving the State fox many years and one that will begin to offer 
public service in the fall of 1976. As a result this report cannot dwell on 
comparisons between these two libraries; indeed, the questionnaire results for 
the use Medical Library are not particularly useful for the purposes of this 
survey. Thus the situation as it currently exists will be given with the re- 
minder that the use Medical Library is developing rapidly and will sooh be 
able to assist MUSC in its service to libraries in other health-related insti- 
tutions in- South earolina. eomparisons will be drawn between MUSe and neigh- 
boring health sciences libraries in the Southeast. 

Development of MUSe Library in The Past Decade 

It is important to take note of the rapid growth and development enjoyed 
by MUSC in the past decade. Central to this growth has been the availability 
Federal funds, including funds for the library from the Medical Library Assis- 
tance Act. In the following tables, comparative statistics are presented for 
1964-65 and 1974-75 (where available) for the MUSC Library. (Data for 1964-65 
were obtained from the Medical Library Association's survey of schools in the 
health sciences; data for 1974-75 were obtained from the survey questionnaire 
and from the HEGIS report submitted by MUSC.) 

Collection growth is illustrated in the following table: 

Collection Growth in the MUSC Library 

Number of Total Number Number of 

volumes 



added 



of volumes serial 

titles 



1964-65 
1974-75 



1,245 38,281 717 

6,706 102,826 2,281 
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Both the total number of volumes in the collection and the number of current 
serial titles have tripled in the past decade. 

The MUSC Library was asked to determine how many of the titles currently 
indexed by INDEX MEDICUS are in the Library's serials collection. Of the 
2,331 titles indexed in INDEX MEDICUS , the MUSC Library collection contains 
1,253, or approximately 54 percent of the total. Those titles not covered 
are, for the most part, foreign titles. 

The other bibliography which the Library was asked to compare its holdings 
against was MEDICAL REFERENCE WORKS, 1679-1966 , and its supplements. Of the 
3,979' titles in the publicationV' the MUSC Library numbers 1,201 in its collec- 
tions, or 30 percent of the total. In the course of this comparison with 
MEDICAL REFERENCE WORKS , the Library staff discovered a number of items which 
were considered important for the collection, and these have been ordered. 
The staff comment on the titles not held in the collection was that the vast 
majority of those titles were items that the staff felt would be of dubious 
value to a collection tlie size of this one. These items included older ma- 
terials, foreign language items, and titles similar in scope and content to 
titles presently in the collection. 

Note should be made of the Library's non-print collection, the Learning 
Resource Center. The Center was established specifically for the development, 
evaluation, storage, and dissemination of self-instructional materials."^ An 
additional floor containing 25,000 square feet is now under construction to 
house the Learning Resource Center. Active use of these instructional materi- 
als is made by MUSC students and faculty. In addition, the Library's Area 
Health Education Center program makes use of these materials. 
Staff development is reflected in the following table: 

Staff Members on the Professional and Non-Professional Staffs, 

MUSC Library 

Total Staff Number of Number of Number of 

Professional Non-Professional Hours of 

' Staff Staff Student Aid 

1964-65 4.5 2.0 2.5 1,212 

1974-75 31.1 10.6 20.5 5,000 (Est.) 

Staff increases have been even more dramatic than collection growth in the past 
decade. The professional staff has increased five times and the non-professional 
staff eight times. Keeping pace with the full-time staff has been the increase 
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in the number of student assistant hours. Although the professional staff 
has grown considerably, it has been marked by a great degree of stability 
with a low rate of change. This is evident in the planning and the prograias 
that the Library has been able to carry out. 

An increased salary budget has kept pace with the staff increases as 
shown in the following table: 

Salary Budgets^ MOSC Library 

Professional Non-Professional Total Wages to Students 
Salaries Salaries Salaries and Hourly Assistants 

1964-65 $ 11,970 $ 8,610 $ 20,580 $ 661 

1974-75 101,689 147,402 249,091 10,000 (Est.) 

Not only has the number of staff members increased but the total salary budget 
has also increased significantly. 

The materials budget, which is shown below, reflects the increase in 
total holdings: 

Materials Budget, MUSC Library 

Library Materials Binding Total 

1964-65 $ 14,514 $ 2,002 $ 16,516 

1974-75 174,081 14,153 188,234 

The total operating budget of the library has gone from $38,462 in 
1964-65 to $564,627 in 1974-75. The growth in the MUSC library was badly 
needed to enable the primary health sciences library in the State to reach 
the level of academic health sciences libraries in other states of the South- 
east. (A later section of this report presents a comparison of the MUSC li- 
brary with other State-supported health sciences libraries in the Southeast.) 
It should also be kept in mind that the library must maintain materials that 
are not strictly in the health sciences, and some funds for these materials 
are represented in the above figures. 

Six Schools within the institution are served by the MUSC library: 
Allied Health, Pharmacy, Nursing, Medicine, Dental Medicine, and Graduate 
Studies. The total number of students and faculty served has seen a major 
increase in the past decade, as shown in the following table: 
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Students and Faculty Served by . the MUSC Library 

Total Students Total Faculty 

.717 142 
2,216 713 

The student body has tripled, and the number of faculty has increased by 
five times. 

The services offered by the MUSC Library have expanded with the increase 

in users, staff, and budget. With the development of the Southeastern Regional 

Medical Library Program, MUSC has been designated as one of the nine resource 

libraries in the region with the tasks of "supporting information needs of 

basic units (i.e., hospitals) located within their geographic areas, and by 

2 

supporting and participating in network developments." 

MEDLINE searching is provided not only for MUSC personnel and students 

but also for health practitioners in the State through the Library's Extension 

Division. This Division is intended "to provide information to individual 

health practitioners remote from medical libraries , and to provide consulting 

3 

and supportive services to community hospitals." 

Closely connected with these services are those offered through the Area 
Health Education Centers which are based in community hospitals in Greenville, 
Spartanburg, Columbia, and Florence. These libraries, with MUSC, presently 
form a biomedical communications network for South Carolina which is intended 
"to provide continuing education for health professionals, as well as to pro- 
vide residency programs and clinical instruction for students. 

In addition to these health-related activities, the MUSC Library is a 
part of the Charleston Consortium, which include The Citadel, Baptist College 
at Charleston, Trident Technical College, and the College of Charleston. Faculty 
and students of these institutions are accorded regular loan privileges. 

The MUSC Library clearly is providing valuable State-wide services through 
its computerized searches, its document delivery, and through its programs to 
support State-wide systems for medical education, continuing medical education, 
and delivery of information to practitioners in rural areas. 

use School of Medicine Library 

The newly-established USC School of Medicine will admit its first class, 
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32 students, in the fall semester of 1977. Until the School's quarters are 
built near the Veteran's Administration Hospital in Columbia, the School' of 
Medicine will occupy Petigru Hall on the main campus of USC. The new building, 
which will contain 24,000 square feet for the Library, is scheduled for com- 
pletion in early 1978. 

Considerable attention has been given by the Library staff to the perio- 
dicals collection and to bibliographic materials for access to the periodicals. 
There are currently some 800 periodical titles under subscription, and it is 
planned that the past 10 years of each of these titles will be available in 
hard copy when the Library opens. Back files and titles no longer being 
published will be added gradually. 

The primary mission of the Library will be to serve the School of Medicitie 
Since the School of Medicine library is at a distance from the main campus, 
certain materials in fields other than those directly related to medicine will 
need to be purchased. Access to materials for the present will be restricted 
to USC faculty and staff, medical students, and local physicians. The Schools 
of Nursing, Public Health, and Pharmacy will remain on the main campus of USC. 

The library is a member of Columbia Medical Libraries, an informal associ- 
ation of medical and hospital libraries, which has been in existence since 1972 
When the USC MEDLINE service becomes operational (September, 1976), the library 
will become the MEDLINE center for the Columbia Medical Libraries. 

With a rapidly expanding collection and with new staff appointments, the 
USC School of Medicine library will provide an additional valuable resource 
for the State which will both supplement and complement the MUSC Library. 
Careful delineation of the future roles of both institutions is necessary to 
insure maximum service to the health sciences practitioners and libraries in 
South Carolina. 

Comparison with Other Libraries in the Southeast 

One means of measuring South Carolina's situation with regard to health 
sciences libraries is to compare the libraries in neighboring states with those 
in South Carolina. Since statistics are not all reported in the same manner 
and since local situations are not the same for all medical libraries, it is 
dangerous to draw too many detailed conclusions. Such a comparison is useful, 
hov;ever, in gauging the relative development of South Carolina health sciences 
libraries. Because the USC School of Medicine Library is only one year old, 
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such comparisons will be made only with the MUSC Library, (Figures based on 
HEALTH SCIENCES LIBRARIES , STATE-SUPPORTED , COMPARATIVE STATISTICS , 1975-76 •) 

Although volume count may ref lec t/^both microforms and hard copy, it is 
useful to see how State-supported Southeastern libraries rank in total volumes 
(books and periodicals). These figures are presented in the table below: 

Library Holdings in Health Sciences Libraries in the Southeast, 





Total 
Volumes 


Rank 


Journal 
Subscriptions 


Rank 


U. of Alabama 


133,520 


4 


2018 


5 


U. of Florida 


145,000 


.3 


2100 


4 


Medical College of Georgia 


100,000 


9 


1500 


7 


U. of Kentucky 


146,491 


2 


2163 


3 


Louisiana State U. 


120,000 


5 


1640 


6 


U. of North Carolina 


151,892 


1 


1248 


9 


Medical Univ. of S.C. 


107,201 


7 


2315 


1 


U. of Tennessee 


104,054 


8 


2185 


2 


U. of Virginia 


111,203 


6 


1500 


7' 



Of the nine Southeastern libraries which were included in the survey, 
MUSC ranks seventh in total volumes and first in journal subscriptions. The 
rank with regard to total volumes raises more concern when it is recognized 
ttiat the Library must support a, number in interdisciplinary programs in 
addition to those programs which are strictly in the health sciences. This 
factor may be assumed to account for MUSC^s first place rank in total journal 
subscriptions, A number of titles which fall outside the health sciences must 
be held by MUSC since it, unlike some of the other institutions included, is 
not associated with a parent university, MUSC must be more self-reliant than 
some of the other institutions. 

In the table following, the 1975-76 budget figures are shown for the 
same libraries. The budget figures reflect several statements which have been 
made earlier about MUSC, The high ranking for the materials budget may be 
explained in part by the higher number of journals to which MUSC subscribes — 
a necessity for an institution that has no general library in the same insti- 
tution. The serials budget consists of $120,000, 
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Budget Figures for Health Sciences 


Libraries in the 


Southeast 






Total 
Budget 


Rank 


Books and 
Journals 


Rank 


Salaries 


t> ^nl, 

Kank 


U« of Alabama 


$489,242 


3 


$168,433 


3 


S254.049 


6 


U. of Florida 


478,220 


4 


146,055 


4 


291,351 


4 


Medical College of Georgia 


410,000 


6 


125,000 


7 


240,000 


8 


II- of Kpnturk^v 


354,730 


9 


144,250 


5 


199,480 


9 


Louisxana ouace u* 


'^Q'^ fli 7 

J7 J , OX / 


7 




Q 
O 


1 1 Q 

^J^,XX7 


7 


U. of North Carolina 


505,511 


2 


182,891 


2 


297,079 


3 


Medical Univ. of S.C. 


572,326 


1 


195,879 


1 


298,426 


2 


U* of Tennessee 


459,386 


5 


140,000 


6 


278,723 


5 


U. of Virginia 


367,328 


8 


90,000 


9 


322,384 


1 



The salaries budget reflects the large number of staff members which MUSC 
has in clerical positions. The following t able shows staff members in the 
various categories, with the rank of the salaries budget. 

Staff Members in Health Sciences-Libraries in the Southeast 



Salary Total Rank Profession- Clerical Hourly 
Budget Staff al Staff Staff FTE 

R ank (No.) (No.) (No.) 



U. of Alabama 


6 


33 




10 


20 


3 


U. of Florida 


4 


33.1 


2 


7 


19 


7.1 


Medical College of Georgia 


8 


30 


5 


8 FTE 


20 FTE 


2 


U. of Kentucky 


9 


28.7 


7 


9 


14 


5.7 


Louisiana State U. 


7 


22+ 


9 


7 


15 


NR 


U. of North Carolina 


3 


29.5 


6 


10 


17 


2.5 


Medical Univ. of S.C. 


2 


34.5 


1 


10 


21 


3.5 


U. of Tennessee 


5 


32 


4 


12 


18 


2 


U. of Virginia 


1 


26 


8 


8 


16 


2 



With the exception of the University of Florida and possibly the Medical 
College of Georgia, MUSC employs more clerical and hourly staff than the other 
institutions. The total staff, which is the highest of the other Southeastern 
libraries, is consistent with its high salary budget rank. 

The figures in these tables indicate that MUSC is receiving good support 
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for its collections, programs, and staff in relation to neighboring State- 
supported institutions. This must be tempered, however, with the realization 
that the Library at MUSC must be more self-sustaining than some of the other 
institutions included. Collections need to be increased so that research in 
the health sciences in South Carolina can progress. With participation in 
SERMLP, the collections of these neighboring and other institutions are avail- 
able through inter-library loan. However, the State of South Carolina needs 
larger collections in the health sciences in order that the information needs 
of the State may be better met. 

Recommendations 

The recommendations given in this Chapter, with respect to health sciences 
libraries, are summarized below: 

1. The continued support of both MUSC and USC is paramount to the con- 
tinued availability of materials and sexrvices to the health sciences 
community in South Carolina. 

2. An increase in collections is needed. The materials that, are avail- 
able seem adequate to basic research and teaching. However, rising 
costs of journals, which are higher in jnedicine and the sciences, 
threaten the materials budget. Library budgets for the South Carolina 
health sciences libraries should be incretised annually to reflect these 
increases and to provide additional materials to assist in the improve- 
ment of medical education and research and to aid in an improved level 
of health information delivery for the State. 

3. As collections and services increase, more personnel are needed at 
both the professional and non-professional levels. Staff budgets 
should be increased to reflect enlarged activity. 

4. The nature of the health sciences libraries' needs makes it necessary 
that budgetary standards for support to continue to be developed sepa- 
rately from the other State-supported libraries. 

5. Immediate State-wide planning is needed for the future utilization of 
the new USC School of Medicine Library in the State's biomedical 
communications network. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SOUTH CAROLINA'S PUBLIC LIBRARIES: THEIR RELATIONSHIP 
TO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION* 

Public libraries in South Carolina, like their counterparts in academic 
institutions, have come a long way in the past two decades. Thanks to the 
stimulus of federal funds in a variety of forms from the Library Services 
and Construction Act (first begun in 1956), to revenue sharing, and to CETA 
(Comprehensive Employment Training Assistance), the public library financial 
picture has in5>roved considerably. Led by the South Carolina State Library, 
which itself built a new library building with federal and state funds, the 
public libraries are now striving to provide comprehensive library service 
for all South Carolina citizens. There are currently 35 county libraries, 
two municipal libraries, and four regional libraries, all served by a total 
of 120 professional librarians. Statistics taken from the latest Annual Report 
of the S, C. State Library reveal the dramatic change in the public libraries 
of the State during the past two decades (see Table XLI). 

At the end of FY 1974-75, the public and State libraries reported that 
they had spent that year approximately $7,2 million which included about $1,5 
million from revenue sharing and $1,4 million from grants-in-aid. The State 
Library disbursed $906,681 in the form of State aid, or 35 cents per capita. 
Most librarians believe that sum to be far from adequate. 

Before looking at the individual public libraries, especially as their 
collections and services affect the local college student population in their 
localities, it is important to note the strong relationship most of these 
libraries have to the S, C, State Library, A state--wide network, facilitated 
by a microfilm catalog of the State Library's holdings deposited in 35 public 
libraries; IN-WATS telephone service to the State Library; and Area Reference 
Resource Centers in Charleston, Greenville, and Florence, have led to coordin- 
ation of library resources in the State for better service to all citizens, 

* By Dr, Edward G, Holley 
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Table XLI 



STATISTICS OF S.C. PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

1955-56 1974-75 

Total Bookstock 1,473,132 3,204,296 

Total Circulation > - 5,318,682 6,882,746 

Population 2,117,027 2,590,516 
With public 

library service 1,663,552 2,584,835 
Without public 

library service 453,475 5,681 

Total Public Library 

Income $947,361 $6,152,762 

Source: S.C. State Library Annual Report , July 1, 1974-June 30, 1975. 
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Moreover, through funds from Title III of the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act, the State Library has microfilmed the catalogs of the University 
of South Carolina at Columbia and Clemson University so that it may more effec- 
tively utilize their unique resources for the good of all. The necessity for 
relying upon these strong research collections, which together total more than 
two million printed volumes and two and a half million manuscripts, can be 
seen in the following table which provides an analysis of the State Library's 
own collections. 



Despite these limited resources (five publi libraries in th& State have 
larger collections of books), the State Library loaned 13,888 volumes during 
the y^ar and served an important role as a switching center among the various 
libraries. Moreover, the State Library has made a valiant attempt to encour- 
age stronger county library development through its Federal programs, especi- 
ally the Book Collection Improvement Project,"^ the new contract with USC for 
film service for public and institutional libraries, its consultant service 
for library developments and public library construction, and its Checklist 
of South Carolina State Publications , Obviously a great deal has been accom- 
plished through the creative use of balanced intergovernmental funding. 

Having indicated these accomplishments, one should also note several 
desiderata of considerable importance for future library service in South 
Carolina: 

1. There is no depository law for State documents, a matter of parti- 



cular concern to academic libraries and to all citizens who require 
access to major documents issued by their State Government. In a 
state where a sense of heritage is as strong as it is in South Caro- 
lina, the absence of such a law seems unusual. At the very least 
there should be automatic distribution of State documents from all 



Holdings of the S.C. State Library (1975) 



Microfilm (reels) 
Microfiche 



Books 

Statu documents 
Federal documents 



119,570 
14,996 
8,813 
8,315 
67,648 



Source: S.C. State Librae, Annual Re^rt , 
July 1, 1974-June 30, 1975. 
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departments through the State Library to all academic libraries 
in four-year institutions and to the major public libraries in 
the State. 

There is no centralized technical processing center for public li- 
braries, although there is a processing center for the two-year 
branches of the University of South Carolina. In 1975, public li- 
braries added 231,888 volumes to their collections. Many of the 
smaller libraries added fewer than 5,000 volumes each. With the 
relatively small number of professional librarians in the State and 
with the State Library now a member of the Southeastern Library 
Network (SOLINET) , the opportunity for significant savings as well 
as improved service through a centralized processing center could 
now be available. Small libraries undoubtedly spend too much time 
on this phase of library work. The inefficiency of each library 
cataloging and classifying its own books, mostly duplicates of what 
other libraries buy, is too well recognized in the professional 
literature to detail here. Such a center might also serve small 
college libraries, all on a contractural basis where the costs 
would be shared by those utilizing the service. 
More vigorous development of the State-wide network to include 
academic as well as public libraries is needed. Although the 
Area Reference Research Centers include different types of libraries, 
the surveyors gained the impression that these centers are still in 
a rather primitive state of development. If resource sharing on a 
major scale is to be achieved, then considerable additional funds 
will have to be made available td promote such activity. The sur- 
veyors recommend that the study of cooperative programs like MINITEX 
in Minnesota or the State Information Network in North Carolina would 
be helpful. Bibliographic as well as physical access are important 
concerns in achieving the goal of comprehensive library service to 
all citizens. As the "Standards for South Carolina Public Libraries'' 
Draft Revision, October, 1975, indicates. South Carolina lends itself 

comfortably to division into five or six regions focused on trading 

2 

centers. Larger units of service and stronger shared resources would 
improve the service to South Carolinians, provide more economical 
units, and provide citizens with a level of service small public 
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libraries cannot afford alone. Moving ahead on the solid base 
already established will require strong leadership both from the 
State Library and from the University of South Carolina at Columbia. 

Public Libraries Serving Areas with Large Numbers of College Students 

The main interest of the surveyors was the extent to which public libraries 
serve college students, what resources those libraries have available for such 
activity, and what cooperative arrangements already exist. The State Library 
identified ten public libraries whose resources and services seemed worthy of 
special attention. All ten were asked to complete the suzrvey questionnaire 
and all were visited by the surveyors. Recognizing the differences between 
public libraries and academic libraries, the surveyors asked the public li- 
brarians to compare their holdings against standard lists more appropriate 
for their type of library. Although the response to Item 12 of the survey 
questionnaire (see Appendix A) can best be described as disappointing, the 
surveyors did gain much useful information from other parts of the question- 
naire and from their personal visits. In addition, a second questionnaire, 
based on a pilot project conducted by the Spartanburg Public Library, elicited 
information on the users of each public library in an attempt to determine 
the proportion of college students among those users, and give some indication 
of the* effectiveness of the services. In the following sections these data 
have been reduced to tables displaying student use of public libraries. 

Users 

Each library was asked to distribute a simple questionnaire to those 
users actually visiting the library on the two busiest hours of Monday or 
Wednesday, April 5 and 7 or 12 and 14. Spartanburg (which developed the 
pilot questionnaire) and Horry County did not participate, while the Charleston 
Public Library did not participate in April but did distribute the questionnaire 
in May when students from nearby colleges were on vacation. Although this last 
might have skewed the results, analyses were made both including and excluding 
Charleston data, and the differences were so minor that the final results given 
here include the Charleston figures in the overall results as well as separately. 

Some of the data turned out not to be useful, especially those questions 
which dealt with the user's attitude toward the library, its collections, and 
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its staff. This confirms a conclusion from a recent master's paper completed 

by David Laizure at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, in which 

it was reported that attitudinal studies do not provide much valuable informa- 

3 

tion on library users. Presumably those who use libraries regularly are 
generally well satisfied with the collections and services they find there. 

More than 70 percent of those who filled out the questionnaires distribu- 
ted to users in South Carolina found the public library pleasant, the staff 
helpful, resources adequate, facilities comfortable, access easy, and rules 
reasonable. Who were these users, who seem so content with public library 
service, and how often do they use the library? The data are provided in 
Tables XLII and XLIII. 

TABLE XLII 
FREQUENCY OF USE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Number of Percentage Using the Library 





Responses 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Infrequently 


Abb evil le-Grtienwoo d 


(144) 


38.9 


44.4 


16.0 


Anderson 


(42) 


66.7 


28.6 


4.8 


Beaufort 


(94) 


61.7 


30.9 


7.4 


Charleston (Main) 


(169) 


38.5 


37.9 


22.5 


Charleston (Branch) 


(114) 


40.4 


44.7 


14.9 


Florence 


(60) 


30.0 


28.3 


41.7 


Greenville 


(392) 


33.2 


40.8 


25.3 


Laurens 


(46) 


43.5 


34.8 


17.4 


Richland 


(143) 


44.1 


32.9 


22.4 


York 


(45) 


37.8 


35.6 


26.7 


Overal I 


(1,249) 


40.1 


38.1 


21.1 


*Spartanburg 


(591) 


38.4 


45.8 


15.8 



( Earlier study ) 

*NOTE: Spartanburg distributed its questionnaire during an entire week 
and it is not included in the overall figures. Horry County did not parti- 
cipate and Abbeville-Greenwood was included at its request. 
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TABIEXLIII ■ 
PRIMARY USERS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

1 2 3 4 S 6 7 B 9 

Fresh. Junior College Total , 

Total Ele-High Soph. Senior Graduate -xhnical Business Clerical. Students All Students 

Librajx Nuir,hsr Students Students Students Students Trade Stu. Professional Technical Housewife Other Cols 2-4 Col s 1-5 

Abbeville-Greenwood 144 15.34 3.5» U\ U\ " 23.6* 4.24 37.54 9.04 S.34 25.74; 



4.8 46.3 
35.9 ; 



Anderson 42 38.1 2.4 2.4 — 2.4 14.3 4.8 26.2 7.1 

91 19-1 7.4 5.3 2.1 1.1 25.5 1.1 25.5 10.6 14.8 

Charleston (Main) 169 41.4 4.1 1.2 7.1 2.4 ,24.9 3.6 5.9 8.9 12.4 56.5 

Charleston (Branch) 114 57.0 4.4 4.4 8.8 1.8 7.9 4.4 7.9 3.5 17.5 75.3 



norence 60 38.3 10.0 5.0 — 8.3 11.7 3.3 20.0, 3,3 15.0 



61.7 



fireonviUe 392 40.3 4.6 5.4 3.3 1.5 23.5 4.1 10.5 5.9 13.3 55.7 
(Did not participate) 

46 •47.8 — - 2.2 6.5 2.2 6.5 4.3 19.6 6.5 8.7 61.4 

Richland (Main) 143 16.8 7.7 12.6 6.J 1.4 37.8 5.6 4,9 6.3 26.6 45.1 

Vorlt 45 20.0 2.2 6.7 4.4 4.4 24.4 4.4 24.4 8.9 13.3 37.8 

COTrall 1,249 34.2 4.9 4.9 4.2 2,4 22.6 4.0 15.1 6.9 14.0 51.1 

Spartanburg .591 25.4 College = 7.8 3.7 24.4 — 29.6 9.0 7.8 36.9 

(Earlier) ' ' . * 
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From the figures shown in Table XLII, the frequency of use of the public 
libraries seems to follow a consistent pattern. About 40 percent of the patrons 
use the library weekly, roughly the same percentage monthly, and 20 to 25 percent 
infrequently. Significant departures from this pattern appear at Anderson, 
Beaufort, and Florence. Those libraries might well want to conduct another 
survey or to look into the reasons why their users depart from the norm. 

This analysis of users, which is the primaty interest of the surveyors 
(Table XLIII), appears to confirm other studies of public library use. Heaviest 
users of the public library are students: one-third being elementary and high 
school sL.udents, another 14 percent being college and university students, 
with business and professional persons comprising almost' one*- fourth and house- 
wives nearly one-fifth. There are interesting variations among the libraries 
but all student use (the sum of Columns 1-5) ranges from above 25 percent at 
Abbeville-Greenwood to above 61 percent at Florence and Laurens and an amazing 
76 percent in the Charleston branches. Even if one assumes that students are 
more likely to fill out questionnaires than other patrons, the message is still 
clear: students of all kinds are among the heaviest users of public libraries. 
The Richland County Public Library has fewer elementary and high school students 
but 28 percent of its users are pos tsecondary students. Perhaps that is not so 
surprising when one remembers that the main library is located only four blocks 
from the campus of the State's largest university with its 20,000 students. 
Whether the opening of the new Central University Library at USC at Columbia 
will reduce the student population using the Richland County Public Library 
will be clear a year from now. 

What may surprise some of the public librarians is not how many college 
students use their facilities but relatively how few. Granted, the data may 
not be as accurate or as sophisticated as everyone would like. Nonetheless, 
there is enough similarity in the figures in most of the columns of Table XLIII 
for the data to be taken seriously by those interested in the question of who 
uses public libraries in South Carolina. Detailed analyses have been isupplied 
to each of the participating libraries so that each librarian can make whatever 
follow-up studies seem appropriate. Certainly in those libraries (Charleston — 
both main and branches , . Florence , Greenville, and Laurens) where students of all 
ages make up more than 50 percent of all users, there is a need to examine closely 
the library's programs to see if resources and services asre being directed to 
fulfilling the needs of those students. Consideration should also be given 
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■ Table XLIV 
PUBLIC LIBRARY USE, 1974-75 
CIRCULATION INTERLIBRARY LOANS 



LIBRARY 


Total 
1974-75 


Average 
Last 5 Years 


Borrowed 


1974-75 
Loaned 


Total 


5 Year 
Average 


Anderson 


345,911 


283,773 


327 


1 


328 


212 


Beaufort 


83,318 


79,867 


152 


2 


154 


126 


'Charleston 


717,998 


720,736 


319 


10 


329 


357 


Florence 


216,642 


206,142 


997 


1 


998 


456 


Greenville 


916,024 


786,035 


537 


82 


619 


352 


Horry 


200,513 


. 169,854 


219 


7 


226 


172 


Laurens 


111,788 


87,752 


256 


0 


256 


192 


Richland 


731,504 


677,183 


777 


16 


793 


NA 


Spartanburg 


518,538 


476,182 


219 


5 


224 


145 


York 


219,125 


171,172 


195 


122 


317 


155 



NA - Not Available 
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to a determination of whether or not such heavy student use reflects inade- 
quate school or college library collections and/or services. 

Circulation statistics and interlibrary loan figures were also supplied 
by the public libraries as indicated in Table XLIV. Not surprisingly, all 
the public libraries borrow heavily (primarily from the State Library) and 
lend sparingly, reflecting the need for resources not present locally. What 
is surprising, in view of the State Library Network, is the fact that the 
total exchange is so small. Even Florence, the highest on the list, secures 
fewer than 1,000 volumes a year from elsewhere in the State. The data con- 
firms an impression of the surveyors that bibliographic access is still a 
problem in South Carolina, with a need to identify specialized resources 
at various locations. It also led one surveyor to wonder if the librarians 
themselves didn't have too narrow a view of resource sharing since delivery 
service still depends primarily on the U.S. Postal Service. 

Collections 

How adequately do the public libraries meet the needs of college students, 
who make up one patron in seven? That is not an easy question to answer. 
In gross terms the major libraries have at least as many volumes as most 
four-year colleges. In Table XLV there is provided information on the ten 
libraries studied. Most of these libraries also have materials which four-year 
colleges would not have, e.g., children's books and popular adult books. They 
also often have better non-print materials than most colleges and some of the 
B.C. public libraries do have a sizeable number of audio recordings, maps, and 
prints. 

In an attempt to measure the quality of the collections, the surveyors 
asked for information on the number of titles held which are listed in standard 
bibliographies. This is a fairly standard way of measuring collection strength; 
but this method of evaluation has not been extensively used in South Carolina. 
The data in Table XLVI are therefore incomplete. I^^hile this is unfortunate, 
the reluctance of librarians to do the time-consuming comparisons necessary to 
provide the information is understandable. 

From the admittedly incomplete data in Table XLV it would appear that the 
public libraries subscribe to most of the titles listed in Reader's Guide and 
that they do fairly well on the Reference Books for Small and Medium Sized 
Libraries ; \^ere there is a report on the basic titles needed for undergraduate 
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instruction they do less well, and even Greenville, in our opinion-one of 
the strongest public libraries in the State, doesn't show up very well on 
Books for Public Libraries; Non-Fiction for Small Collections . In general 
the impression of the surveyors is that the public libraries have small but 
up-to-date reference collections, with some unusual sets in most places, and 
that they could well cooperate with local colleges in the purchase of impor- 
tant but rarely used reference sets. One of the problems, of course, is that 
the ordinary citizen may not know that there are other titles located else- 
where in the community and will not look in other locations. The publication 
of the Greenville Area Reference Resource Center's "Libraries and Information 
on Resources of Northwest South Carolina" is a good example of the kind of guide 
to area libraries which needs to be more widely available. 

The two largest public libraries exist at opposite ends of the State. 
Charleston, as might be expected in that locality, has a wealth of historical, 
local, and State materials, only part of which are under bibliographical con- 
trol. There are indexes to wills and local newspapers, and holdings of some 
federal census records. Particularly Important is a local collection on Black 
history and culture as well as reference materials on the Low Country gener- 
ally. Business and technology reference materials are well represented* The 
system also has a strong collection of ephemera, including 18,164 pamphlets 
and 64,448 clippings and other items on file. Charleston circulates talking 
books, large print books, 17,000 paperbacks, 3,400 mounted art prints, and 
850 framed art reproductions. 

Greenville, with the largest public library collection and an excellent 
new library building, has a reference collection which would do justice to a 
small university library. It includes foreign and specialized encyclopedias, 
numerous journals and newspapers on microfilm and a number of microform readers. 
There are printed catalogs of major research libraries, and a good collection of 
indexes and abstracting services. Recently acquired is the Library of American 
Civilization and the Library of English Literature on ultra-microfiche. The 
business and documents collections are reasonably stron5^, with 800 to 1,0U0 
annual reports of businesses received regularly and 157 titles in the Business 
Periodicals Index . The South Carolina Historical Collection includes 5,608 
volumes with another 1,464 volumes in the genealogical collection. Greenville 
does an unusually good job of publicizing its resources locally through a series 
of attractive brochures. Fifteen college libraries, seven public 
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TABLE XIV 

RESOURCES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES AS OF JUNE 30, 1975 





PRIfJTED MATERIALS 












NON-PRINTED KATERIALS 








Library 


Total No. 
of Vols. 


Average Additions Current 
(Last 5 Years) Serial 
1970-75 Titles 


Current 

Newspaper 

Titles 


Motion 
Pictures 


Audio 
Hecordinqs 


Filffl 
Strips 


ailoes 


Haps £ 
Charts 

100 . 


jirints 
36 


Mixed 
Media 
Kits 

mmm 


Manuscript 

mm 


s Other 
— 




120,550 


7,638 


211 


11 




1,591 


10 


Beaufort County 


60,567 


3,555 


165 


12 




250 






50 


mmm 


— 


mm 


74 

HierofilB 


Charleston County 


327,741 


21,517 


486 


36 


25 


1,460 


438 


100 


1,219 


3,400 






. 


Fbrence County 


97,679 


5,588 


787 


17 




1,222 


292 


mmm 


42 


125 






223 


Greenville County 


377,864 


29,020 


1,576 


49 


610 


8,566 


124 


115 


58 


527 


200 


1 


336 


Horry County 


86,867 


4,862 


192 


10 




3,908 






mmm 


225 


160 




39C 
CfttBette 
Kicrgfiln 


Laurens County 


69,257 


4,174 


136 


10 


50 


500 


600 




50 


75 


25 




mmm 


Richland County 


247,638 


21,417 


1,110 


30 








mmm 


568 


448 


' mmm 




mmm 


Spartanburg County 


190,375 


11,165 


337 


21 


100 


3,000 


75 




10 


200 


■ mmm 


' mm 


**mm 


York County 


102,743 


6,719 


306 


11 


40 


997 


317 


■ mmm 








1 




TOTALS 


1,681,281 


115,655 


5,306 


207 


825 


21,496 


1,856 


215 


2,097 


5,036 


385 


2 


1,023 



NOTES: Sone of the figures in this table are estiaates. Charleston also reports 5,206 reels of siicrofila, 1,229 alcroflche titles, 755 fraaed pictures. 
18,164 panphlets and 64,W8 pieces in the vertical files. K^t^ i", 
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Table XLVI 



TITLES HELD: SELECTED STANDARD LISTS 

Farber 



Public Library 


Reader's 
Guide 


Choice 
Opening 

Uay V/ U X XC L. L X U ll 


E\.ei dooks 


Public Library 
Non Fiction 
Books 


College 
Library 
Periodicals 


Anderson County 


(155) 
155 


(1,818) 
NR 


(770) 
432 


(approx. 5000) 
1.196 


(1.048) 
NR 


Beaufort 


108 


495 


NR 


NR 


NR 


Charleston 


155* 


1,455* 


578 


4.750* 


NR 


Florence 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


Greenville 


155 


564 


652 


1.859 


273 


Horry 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR- 


NR 


Laurens 


85 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


Richland 


155 


NR 


641 


NR 


NR ' 


Spartanburg 


147* 


571 


324* 


3.300* 


110 


York 


105 


NR 


NR 


m 


NR 



* Estimate 

NR - Not Reported 

SOURCES : Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 

Choice Opening Day Collection , 3rd ed., 1974. 

Reference Books for Small and Medium Sized Libraries , 2nd ed., 1973. 
Books for Public Libraries: Nonfiction for Small Collections , 2nd ed., 1975. 
Farber, Evan. Classified List of Periodicals for the College Library , 
5th ed., 1972. 
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libraries, and one newspaper library are included in the loose leaf directory 
of libraries and information resources in the ARRC. Still, its ARRC program 
appeared to one surveyor to be too low-key and to have little visibility. 
This reinforces what has been observed previously: that the State's network 
approach tends to be conventional rather than innovative. 

In the middle of the Scate the Richland County Public Library, with the 
third largest public library collections, reported that it held 6,387 titles 
in the Essay and General Literature Index and 6,960 titles listed in the 
Public Library Catalog (excluding the 500 and 600 sections). The staff 
regularly compares holdings against a number of standard lists such as the 
Fiction Catalog , Short Story Index , Play Index , and Biography Index , but do 
not routinely co^mt the number of titles held. Richland's South Carolina 
Collection numbers 2,120 volumes, plus a Daughters of the American Revolution 
Collection of 591 volumes and 524 rare books. 

Laurens County reports 1,700 volumes in its South Carolina Historical 
Room and "a recent gift of 1,544 volumes of reprints listed in several major 
indexing tools. Most public libraries have a small collection of South Caro- 
lina historical materials as well as local materials, usually newspapers or 
items written by local authors. 

Financial Support 

With limited financial support available for serving the diverse groups 
which make up the public library's users, there is decided concern over the 
stabilization of income. One public librarian noted that the public library 
has as its primary purpose service to the "out-of-school" adult or child and 
therefore it is impossible to tailor limited income to meet high school and 
college needs as well as those of the primary target group. Certainly this 
points up the necessity of all types of libraries cooperating more and making 
the most of scarce resourceis. This same librarian would recommend that formal 
cooperation should have funding attached, and that such funding should not be 
available except for two or more institutions. This may be a necessity if 
formal cooperation is to receive more than lip service. 

Any objective assessment would lead one to conclude that, cooperation 
aside* public libraries are not generously supported in South Carolina. Over- 
all per capita support for public libraries was $2.38 in 1974-75, scarcely 
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adequate to provide good local library service even if sharing were more 
highly developed than it now is. Federal funds, either revenue sharing or 
emergency public service employee funds, are a weak reed on which to lean 
for permanent support. Nonetheless, the loss of such funds would be disas- 
trous for a number of South Ca;:olina public libraries. . As indicated in Appendix F, 
special revenue sharing provided over $1.5 million for So«ith Carolina public 
libraries in 1974-75 while grants-in-aid totalled about as much. In Table 
XLVII are shown the tota) amount expended and the funds allocated for purchase 
of library materials in 1974-75. Totals range from just over $100,000 for 
Laurens County to almost $1.5 million dollars in Greenville. Given the 
funding pattern in ths past with only 35 cents per capita in State aid, the 
public libraries have done exceedingly well. But one should remember that 
a number of these libraries support branches and bookmobiles as well as 
main libraries. If they are to continue to provide South Carolina citizens 
with reasonable library and information services and are to become resource 
centers for their areas of the State, additional funds must be sought, either 
from increased State or Federal aid. Cooperation works only when there is 
something to share. With inflationary costs and a stabilized budget the col- 
lections are apt to become static and historical rather than functional ma- 
terials for today's needs. For that reason the warning in the "Standards for 
South Carolina Public Libraries" seems appropriate: "While South Carolina 
has made notable strides in public library development, no thoughtful assess- 
ment of the present state-wide situation can be complacent. .. .Nowhere has there 
been sufficient money to meet national standards or rarely even the latest 
State standards. .. .To create a formal framework for a regional system for the 
entire State would lend momentum to the development of regional systems and 
encourage smaller units to enter int.o cooperative arrangements. It would recog- 
nize the burden now carried by larger libraries and compensate them with 

4 • ■ ■ " ' , 

additional state aid." 

As the analysis of the public library's users so well indicated, any 
future public library system must come to grips with the fact that such 
libraries do indeed serve students from the elementary school through graduate 
school. Academic libraries, which often have been closed to local residents, 
are urged to '•e-examine the service they can render to all those who can use 
their services. The public libraries must include the academic libraries in 
their planning for comprehensive State-wide service. Contractural arrangements 
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Table XLVII 





EXPENDITURES 


BY PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 




Library 


Total 
Expenditures 
1974-75 


5 Year 

Average 

1970-75 


Materials 
Expenditures 
1974-75 


5 Year 

Average 

1970-75 


Anderson County 


$234,915 


$248,202* 


$ 59,519 


$ 42,705 


Beaufort 


136,555 


99,834 


33,224 


24,936 


Charleston 


Q C C O C O 


AAA ^QR 
00*4, 




lAQ 7fi3 




243 310 


211,364 


55,288 


44,494 


Greenville 


1,457,368 


1,079,215 


389,207 


272,679 


Horry 


174,216 


146,107 


41,303 


33,244 


Laurens 


109,334 


81,133 


22,667 


18,866 


Richland 


776,195 


643,277 


141,865 


128,547 


Spartanburg 


352,040 


292,929 


74,142 


62,884 


York 


237,330 


158,225 


59,804 


37.667 


TOTALS 


$4,576,616 


$3,624,681 


$1,088,716 


$815,785 



*N0TE: New building funds included (1971-72) makes this higher than it should be 
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are likely to be a necessity under financial constraints and, if patterns 
els^jwhere are any indication, will come with great difficulty. However, in 
the tradition of the American state university which has emphasized teaching, 
research, and public service, academic librarians should take the lead in en- 
suring that citizen and student alike (and they are often the same person) can 
use any library participating in a State-wide network with minimum restrictions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In the decade immediately ahead there is a need to expand accessibility 
for all citizens to library resources at the same time that budgets are stabi- 
lizing. In a recent article Richard de Gennaro noted that "The traditional 
emphasis on developing large local research collections must be shifted toward 
developing excellent working collections and truly effective means of gaining 
access to needed research materials wherever they may be.**^ If, as now seems 
likely, libraries will be forced to change their emphasis from buildings and 
ownership of collections to access to resources of their users, this will mean 
a decided change in the way all libraries operate. 

The proposed standards for South Carolina public libraries have serious 
implications for academic libraries. No statewide plan for the public libraries 
should be developed without including the resources of the academic libraries. 
Funds are needed not only for strengthening the local public libraries but also 
for ensuring reasonable access, both bibliographical and physical, to all li- 
brary resources supported by public funds. In each chapter of this survey, the 
need for bibliographical control and for better coordination of the State's 
library resources has been stressed. However heroic the efforts, some public 
and college libraries will simply never have the resources they need to serve 
their users well. iKher alternatives will be necessary if those users are to 
be served at all. 

In an earlier chapter a recommendation was made that funds be provided to 
assits the State's two general purpose universities to make their collections 
more easily accessible to other libraries and the South Carolina citict^^n gener- 
ally. Important as that recommendation is, there is also a need for stronger 
development of the State Library's Area Reference Resource Centers concept. 
Better delivery service, a common borrower's card, development of regional 
bibliographical tools — all are needed as component parts of an exp^Azided State 
network plan. Additional State aid, which is desperately needed by most libraries, 
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should be used to encourage network development and to assure the highest 
level of cooperative effort possible. Despite the excellent Book Collection 
Improvement Project, significant gaps in the holdings of many libraries still 
exist. As consideration is given to the filling of those gaps, the various 
local librari^^s, academic and public, need to. consult with each other and 
share the cost of the more expensive items, for the good of their own users. 

One mistake frequently made by those who advocate cooperative programs 
is the failure to assure adequate ]ong-range funding. The history of librarian- 
ship in this country is full of examples of projects which began with enthu- 
siasm, flourished with temporary funding, and declined when that funding was 
no longer available. The comments of one public librarian seem especially 
pertinent here: "I believe there should be formal cooperation with funding 
attached. The money should go for collections and staff but require the cooper- 
ation of different types of libraries. The application for funds should be 
made by two or more institutions. They should be unavailable for just one 
unless there is absolutely no possibility of cooperation, which is unlikely. 
Citizen and student alike must then be able to use any participating library 
with minimum restrictions." Both the South Carolina State Library and the 
South Carolina Commission on Higher Education should be provided funds to 
encourage cooperative projects which will last longer than the momentary 
enthusiasm of the librarians who are involved. 

Finally, all libraries know too little about their collections, their 
users, and budget planning. The College of Librarianship at the University 
of South Carolina should be encouraged to help public and academic libraries 
conduct community surveys, analyze collections, and develop models for future 
planning. Workshops and other forms of continuing education are very much 
needed by all types of libraries in South Carolina. Such efforts should be 
cooperative ventures of the College of Librarianship, the State Library, and 
the South Carolina Library Association. Planning for the future will require 
the best talents of all South Carolina librarians but the potential for sig- 
nificant progress exists if a larger vision can be encouraged. 
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APPENDIX A 




SOUTH CAROLINA COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



RUTLEOGE BUILDING 



1^29 SENATE STREET 



COLUMBIA. S.C. 2920I 



HOWARD n. BOOZER 
KXCCUT1VC PINCCTOR 



TELEPHONE 
a03 / 7Sa-Z<407 



November 6, 1975 



Dear Librarian: 

The questionnaire enclosed has been prepared as an essential 
first step in the study of library resources available to students 
in postsecondary educational institutions. 

Please return the completed questionnaire by Mondoy, January 12/ 
1976, at the latest, to Dr. Frank E. Kinard, Assistant :v:.^;v,civ;r cf 
the Commission, at the above address. If you have ciny qc<ii>txt>:;3 , 
about either the questionnaire or the study itself. Or, Kinard 
would be pleased to hear from you. 

The study team, headed by Dr. Edward G. Holley, now plans to 
make its campus visits during the weeks of February 16, March 8 
and March 22, of which the last is tentative. While it will not be 
possible for the team to visit all 58 campuses and all public 
libraries, a significant fraction of each will be asked to arrange 
such visits. We will be in touch with you later about that aspect 
of the study team's work. 

Thanks in advance for your cooperation in this important study. 
With best wishes, I am 



HRB :cmt 

cc: Edward G. Holley 
Johnnie E. Givens 
Fred W. Roper 
W. Christian Sizemore 



Sincerely yours. 




Howard R. Boozer 
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SOUTH CAROLINA COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

RUTLEDGE BUILDING 
1429 SCNATC STRCCT 

COLUMBIANS. C. 2920I 

TCt-CPHONC 
a03/75a-2407 

November 19, 1975 



HOWARD R. BOOZER 
CXCCUTIVC OtRCCTOR 



Dear Librarian: 

On November 6, we mailed to you the questionnaire, which is an 
essential part of the survey to be undertaken by the study team of 
this Commission- 

A few of you have now stated that you may not find it possible 
to complete checking your holdings against the bibliographic lists, 
specified in Item 12 of that questionnaire, by the due date of 
January 12. 

After consultation with Dr. Holley and' the members of his study 
team, we offer the following suggestion: 

If you are not able to complete Item 12 in its entirety by 
January 12, please complete at least Item 12A by that date and mail 
the questionnaire to me . 

Following this, please con^lete Items 12B, 12C or 12D (as appropriate) 
and forward that information to me separately as soon as possible and not 
later than May 1, 1976 > 

We are sure you recognize the importance of the team's having the 
most complete picture possible of your resources prior to institutional 
visits and the drafting of their report. We, and they, also recognize 
the difficulty of checking the bibliographic listings and hope that this 
extension of time, if necessary in your case, will ease your task. 




Assistant Director 

FEK:cnit 

cc: Edward G. Holley 
Johnnie E. Givens 

Fred W. Roper i il 7 

W. Christian Si zemore 14 • 



SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE LIBRARY RESOURCES SURVEY 
Sponsored by the South Carolina Commission on Higher Education 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



Name of Institution 
Date of Founding 



Total Faculty members (headcount) as of the fall term, 1975 

(NOTE: Enrollment data, types of programs, and library staff will be 
supplied from information already available to the Commission.) 



THE COLLECTION 

Number of volumes in the library cataloged or processed for use, as of 

June 30, 1975 

Number of volumes added during the preceding five years: 

1970- 71 ^ 1973-74 

1971- 72 1974-75 _______ 

1972- 73 



Definition: A "volume" is defined as a physical unit of any printed, 
typewritten, handwritten, mimeographed, or processed work contained in 
one binding or portfolio, hardbound or paperbound, which has been cataloged, 
classified, and/or otherwise prepared for use. For purposes of this 
calculation microform holdings should be included by converting them to 
volume-equivalents. The number of volume-equivalents held in microform 
should be determined either by actual count or by an averaging formula 
which considers each reel of microform as one, and five pieces of any 
other micro format as one, volume-equivalent. 

Number of the following non-print materials held as of June 30, 1975: 

Motion Pictures Maps and Charts ______ 

Video Tapes Prints 

Audio Recordings ^ixed Media Kits 

Fiimstrips Manuscripts ______ 

Slides Other 



Overhead Transparencies 
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6. 



Definition : Count each form of non-print inedl a by piece-count, 
e.g. , a set of 20 slides would be counted as"* 20 pieces. Exceptions 
"are mixed media kits which are each counted as a single piece. 



7. Number of current serial titles ■ . ' ■ 

(include periodicals, annuals, newspapers, irregular piablications) 

8. Number of current newspaper titles ■ ' ■ '■ ' 

9. Number of newspaper titles currently received on microfilm ' ' ■ 

10. Budget for serial publications, 1975-76 , 

11. Please describe, in one or two paragraphs, the adequacy of your 
collections for the present instructional programs of the institution.,. 
Indicate which departments are best served as well as those poorest served. 
(Attach separate sheets if necessary. 
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Check the following standard lists and indicate the number of titles 
held (all respondents check titles in A; in addition, respondent 
should check titles as indicated for his specific type of institution) 

A. For all institutions ; 

Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature , H. W. Wilson Co. 

(use list in August, 1975, issue) 

Choice Opening Day Collection ^ 3rd ed. , ACRL, 1974. 

Reference Books for Small and Medium Sized Libraries / 

2nd ed., ALA, 1973. ' 

B. For Technical Education Institutions : 

Applied Science and Technology Index , H, W. Wilson Co. 

(use list in September^ 1975, issue) 

Edward Mapp, Books for Occupational Education Programs , 

Bowker, 1971. T 

James W. Pirie, Books for Junior College Libraries , 

ALA, 1969.' '■ 

C. For Two-Year and Junior Colleges, and U.S.C. Two-Year 
Regional Campuses : 

Evan Farber ,; Classified List of Periodicals for the 
College Library , 5th ed., Faxon, 1972, 

James W. Pirie, Books for Junior College Libraries , 

ALA, 1969. [ 

D. For Four -Year Colleges and Universities : 

Books for College Libraries , 2nd ed., ALA, 1975. 
Volume I Humanities 
Volume II Language and Literature 
Volume III History 
Volume IV Social Science 

Volume V Psychology, Science, Technology,. 

Bibliography 

Total titles held in all five volumes 



Evan Farber, Classified List of Periodicals for the 
College Library , 5th ed. , Faxon, 1972, 
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Books for Public Libraries : Non-Fiction for Small 



Collections » 2nd ed.r Bowker/ 1975. 

Evan Farber, Classified List of Periodicals for the 

College Library ^ 5th ed. , 1972. 

List any other bibliographies you have checked recently with name 
of the bibliography and numbers of titles held, e.g . ^ those 
institutions with master's programs in education should have checked 
Education Index , Burke and Burke / Docvimentation in Education r 2nd 
edition, Teachers College Press, 1967; those with business master's 
programs the Business Periodicals Index and Business Reference 
Sources , Harvard School of Business Adndnistration, 1971; etc. 



DO you have any specialized collections? If so^ indicate 

their size and depth. 

Is the library a depository for federal documents? 

Is the library a depository for maps (e.g. U.S. Geological Survey^ 
Army Map Service)? 

COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 

Are you a member of a consortium? If so, what other 

libraries are members? . 
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18, Are your collections described in brochures or other descriptive 

printed materials? if so, please submit a sample of each 

with the questionnaire. 

19, Do you participate in union catalogs or union lists? 
If so, specify which ones, 

20, IS your library a participant in SOLINET? 



FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

(Please indicate all library expenditures for your campus,) 

21, Total annual library e^qpenditures for the last five years: 

1970- 71 1973-74 

1971- 72 1974-75 

1972- 73 

22, Federal work-study funds available for the library during 1975-76 



23, Annual expenditures for books , periodicals , binding, and non-print 
materials for the past five years: 

1970- 71 1973-74 

1971- 72 1974-75 ^ 

1972- 73 . 

24, Has the library received any direct grants from foundations, governments, 
or private donors during the past five years? (Name sources and amounts) 
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USE OF THE LIBRARy 



25, 



26. 



27, 



28. 



General circulation for the last five years: 

1970- 71 ^ 1973-74 

1971- 72 1974-75 

X972-73 

Reserve items circulated for the past five years: 

1970- 71 1973-74 _^ 

1971- 72 1974-75 

1972- 73 

Inter-library loan transactions for the past five years: 
Total Borrowed Loaned 

1970- 71 _____ 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 ^ . 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 



Indicate your library's policy on borrowing by different types of users 
by placing an X in each square which applies in the box below. (For 
example f if your policy permits regular loans tb faculty, place an X 
in the uppermost left-hand square.) 

Building Inter- Policy 
Regular External Use Library Prohibits 



Faculty of the 

Institution 
Students of the 

Institution 
Faculty of other 

Institutions 
Students of other 

Institutions 

Other Adults 

High School 

Students 
Elementary School 

Students 

School Teachers 



Loan 


Lo£m 


Only 


Loan 


Use 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

29. Is there a separate building for the library? 

30. Is the building air-conditioned? 

31. Age of main building? (yrs.) Have there been additions? 

When? 

32. Number of seats for readers. . 

33. What future plans have been made for library space? 



34. Number of items of equipment available for users: 
Motion Picture Projectors 

Video Tape Decks 

Slide Projectors 

Filmstrip Projectors 
Overhead Projectors 

Audio Tape Recorders 

Record Players 

Microform Readers 
Microform Printers 
Calculators 
Typewriters 

Photocopy Machines 
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35., TO whom does the librarian report? (Title) 



36. List the departmental libraries, resources, and title of position to 
which each reports: 

Library^ Resoxirces To Whom Reports 



37. Does the library have a statement of defined purposes and objectives? 
If so, please attach a copy to this questionnaire. 

38. Which classification scheme do you use, Dewey or L.C.? 

39. Are you a member of a processing center? 

40. If you have recommendations on state-wide planning for libraries, the 
team will be happy to receive them (attach separate sheets as necessary) . 

41. Please feel free to add any other comments on your library's staff, 
resources, or services which may be helpful to the consultant team. 



Name of Person Completing Questionnaire 



Title 



Date 
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SOUTH CAROLINA COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

RUTLEOGE BUILDING 
1429 SENATE STREET 

COLUMaiA. S. C. 2920I 

TELEPHONE 

HOWAHO R. BOOZCR , , ■ 603 / 7se-2-i07 

CXCCUTIVK DIRCCTOA ApTll 1 f 1976 



TO: 



Librarians at the Public Libraries of Abbeville-Greenv^;x;.d, Beaufort , 
Florence,. Greenville, Laurens, and Richland Counties 



FRDMs Frank £• Kinard 



STUDENT USER SURVEY 



In accord with your responses to Dr. Holley's memorandum of March 8, 

I enclose ^ copies of the User Survey from which you have agreed 

to make available to your patrons. The results will be useful to our 
Commission study of library resources, and will be shared with you. 

Please distribute these questionnaires to your patrons during the 
buiiiest two hours on Monday and Wednesday, either April 5 and 7 o£ 
April 12 and 14, whichever is more convenient for you. Ask patrons 
to check the questionnaire and deposit each completed questionnaire in a 
box ar^ each patron leaves the building. Distribute the questionnaires 
to patrons only in the main library. 

Please return all completed questionnaires to me by April 16/ at the 
latest. 

In addition to those listed above, public libraries in Anderson and 
in Rock Hill will participate, but have made their own arrangements for 
reproducing the forms. The Charleston and Horry County Libraries declined 
to participate. 

/cmt 

Enclosure 

cc: Anderson County Library 
York County Library 
Dr, Edward G, Holley 
Miss Johnnie E, Givens 
Dr. Fred W, Roper 
Dr, W, Christian Sizemore 
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Please take 5 minutes to tell us your feelings about the library. Drop the 
completed questionnaire in the box at the check-out desk. 

Check the appropriate line(s) below: 

1. I use the public library 

^ weekly (4 or 5 times per month) ^ 

monthly (1 to 3 times per month) -. 

^infrequently (less than 1 time p,er month) 



2. I am a/ an 

elementary or high school student 
^college freshmen or sophomore 
college junior or senior 



graduate student 

"technical, trade, business school student 
"business or professional person . 

clerical or technical person 
Jiousewife 

other 



I am most likely to use the public library for: (put "1" for most probable 
use, "2" for second most probable use, etc.) 
recreation and entertainment 
e ducation (in connection with schoolwork) 
information not related to schoolwork 



other (Describe : 



For the remaining questions, student respondents are requested to rate both 
tne public library and the library at their academic institution. Non- 
students should rate the piablic library only. 

4. I find the atmosphere of the library to be: 

Academic 



Pxoblic 



pleasant 

satisfactory 

dull 

inappropriate (describe below) 



5. I find the staff to be: 

Public • Academic 

very helpful 

moderately helpful ^ 

of little help 

' '. too rushed or busy to help 
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6. I find the resources (books, magazines, etc.) to be: 

Public Academic 

adequate • 

inadequate ' 

?• I find the facilities (chairs, tables, lighting, etc,) to be : 

Public Academic 

uncomfortable 

comfortcible ^ 

inappropriate (explain) 



8, I find that the arrangement of materials and resources make them: 

Public Academic 

easy to locate and use - ' 

' hard to locate and use - 

9, I find the rules and policies of the library to be : 

Public Academic 

too restrictive 

reasonable . . 

not restrictive enough . 

10. When I come to the library looking for something: 

Public Academic 

I never seem to find it ■ . 

, I seldom seem to find it 

I usually seem to find it 

I always seem to find it 

11. Considering the distance to travel, available transportation, hours of 
opening, etc.', I find the library: 

Public Academic 

very convenient to use 

moderately convenient to use 

not very convenient to use ^ 

12. I find the resources in the following fields are adequate (mark "A") or 
inadequate (mark "I") for my needs: 

Public Academic 

hunieuiities and history . 

social sciences 

sciences 



Please write any comments or suggestions below, or use the back of this sheet. 
Thatnk you very much for your thoughts and your time. 
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LIST OF LIBRjvRIES VISITED BY THE SURVEY TEAM 



Public Universities 
Clemson University 

University of South Carol ina-Coluinbia 
Medical University of South Carolina 

Public Senior Colleges 

The Citadel 
College of Charleston 
Francis Marion College 
Lander College 

South Carolina State College 
USC-Aiken 

USC-Coastal Carolina 
USC-Spartanburg 
Winthrop College 



Public Two-Year Colleges 

use Regional Campuses '^'^ 

Allendale 
Beaufort 
Lancaster 
Sumter 

Technical Education Centers and Colleges 



Aiken Techn^ical Education Center 
Beaufort Technical Education Center 
Florence-Darlington Technical College 
Greenville Technical College 
Horry-Georgetown Technical College 
Midlands Technical College 

Airport Campus 

Beltline Campus 
Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical College 
Piedmont Technical College 
Spartanburg Technical College 
Sumter Area Technical College 
Tri-County Technical College 
Trident Technical College 

North Campus 

Palmer Campus 
York Technical College 
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Private Senior Colleges 



Allen University 
Baptist College 
Benedict College 
Bob Jones University 
Claflin College 
Coliimbia College 
Converse College 
Furaian University 
Presbyterian College 
Wofford College 



Private Junior Colleges 

Anderson College 

Nortlfi Greenville College 

Spartanburg Methodist College 



Public Libraries 

Abbeville-Greenwood Regional 
Anderson County 
Beaufort County 
Charleston County 
Florence County 
Greenville County 
Horry County 
Laurens County 
Richland County 
Spartanburg County 
York County 



Special-Purpose Libraries 

Deering-Milliken Research Corporation 
South Carolina State Library 
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APPENDIX D 



STATISTICS OF SOUTHERN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSIH LIBRAKIES Mm 







Expended 


Expended 


Expended 


ToUl Librity 


Totsl Library 


1 , 

Ratio of Lib. 


Libniry?uiiiun) 


iEnrotat Fall TeriD 1974 




Volume! In 


for Bookx, 


for Sabrien 


for. 


Erpenditurei 


Expenditurtj 


Expenditures 










INSTITUTION 


Library 


Periudicals 


Exclusive of 


Slitilent 


UiiTtstricted & 


Unrestricted 


IQ Total Expr 




llcriral 


Rnidcnl 


GradiiMC 




lime 30. \m 


ind UimlinK 


iitudent Help 


Help 


leslricleJFunda' 


Funilii Only 


jf Institution' 


Pruini. 


fc.Mlh rmi. 


('iidcrj(nil. 


.Siiulciiii 


Abbanui, Univerxily of 


1,051,205 


611,H45 


: lioz.ciM 


89,000 


1,629,974 




_ 


39 


69' 


11,H68 


2,829' 


Arbnwj.Univcrjityof 


746,998 


661,7ftl 


581,858 


96,384 


1,3;;9,945 


1,296,402 


6.4 


26 


43 


9,208 


1,976 


Auburn Univeraty 


7SI.315 


620,tt{5 


G85,H12 


47,820 


1,494,57,3» 


1,475,154 


3.46 


27 


52 


14.229 


1,784 
690 


Baylor iinlvenity 


751,968 


523,786 


398,515 


143,410 


1,186,496 


1,066,248 


6.98 


21.6 


32,1 


7.632 


CIcmson Unlvcrxiiy 




7«,776 


554,181 


36,702 


1,432,5)7 


1,424,313 




17 


53 


8,171 


1.592 


Duke University 


2,622.167 


1,472,993 


2,ltti,8(l8 


181,583 


4,039,865 






83.8 


144.5 


6,574 


3,349 


Emory University 


1,150,251 


983,831 


1,172,17?' 


127,495 


2,42';,176' 


2,083,I09« 


7,29 


49.5 


76,0 


6,0«' 


951' 


Florida State University' 


l,12W-5 


1,111,371 


mu 


158,578 


2,BI»I,834 


2,84,1,802 


5,0 


57.5 


91.5 


im 


4,222 


Florida, University of 


1,756,441 


1,087,037 
5.^2,468 


2,11!),2W 




3,573,409 


3,463,293 


2,24 


82>o 


147.5" 


2I.935»» 


4,353 


Georgia Itii^timie of Technology 


820,269 


em, 127 


66,819 


1,495,607 


1,495,607 


3,02 


' 30.5 


46.0 


6.837 


1,368 


CcorjiJi Stale Univewily 


512,866 


916.505 


718,266 


130,220 


1,912,172 


1,912,172 


5 


25 


60 


12,146 


6,756 


Georgia, University of 


1,522,582 


1,8:M,892 


1,777,334 


160,313 


4,0.i2,412 


3,989,812 


3,8 


7i:8 


171 


17,385 


3,848 


Hol;^lon, Uiiiveniityof 


1,1W 




1,2&1,451 


234,010 


3,647,159 


3,580,814 




48 


102 


25,643 


4,353 


Joint University Librariei 


1,301,631 


mm 


1,098,539 


184,196 


3,043,336 


2,363,562 




55 


98 


5,916 


2,087 


Kentucky, University of . 


1,2^1.529 


mm 


1,204,016 


197,267 


2,440,860 


2,298,862 


3,0 


56 




15.809 , 


4,253 


Louinana State University^* 


1,538,247 


912,668 


1,249,809 


134,637 


2,499,409 


2,458,830 


6.42 


51 


66.6 


19,095 


4,572 


Louisville, University of 


932,187 


570,445 


8%,459 


85,911 


1,828,243 


1,741,015 


4.17 


40.8 


62.3 


9.133 


4,900 


Lo)DlftUniverHity,N.O. 


vm 


111,160 


136,396 


2,705 


279,004 


274,8ftl 


3,0 


7 


15 


3.417 


5,074 


Marjiiind, Unlvemityof 


i\m 


1,627,133 


2,473,250 


303,500 


5,142,505 




lira 4 


82.5 


163.5 


27,130 : 


7,537 


Miami, University of 


1,118,457 


728,955 


1,318,607 


99,201 


2,342,639 


2,237,925 


4.2 


48 


93 


13,820 
8,828 


4,009" 


MirM:iiiippi State Univenity 


518,125 


,420,802 


391,093 


66,392 


913,943 


913,943 


1,7" 


25 


22 


1,623 


Mis6i.H!iippi, Univer^iityof 


l,iai284>' 


175.178. 


288,088 


78,235 


.596,415 


596,415 


3.8 


19 


16 


6.338 


1,534 


New Orleans, University of 


392,031 


352,000 


465,085 


55,961 


907,569 


778,276 


5.76 


23.3 


32.7 


11,031. 


1,307 


Notth Carolina State Univeriity 


692,566 


733,fin 


915,095 


110,OS1 


2,023,662 


1,779,665 


2.2 


25 


83 


14,186 


3,2S5 


North Carolina, Univenityof 


2,12S,M 


1,442,734 


2,334,551 


203,666 


4,626,324 


4,263,539 


2,7 


63«2S 


137.50 


16.139 


3,813 


North CaroiiriD Univ, at Greeniboro 


596,528 


3W,720 


672,206 


77,209 


1,185,391 


1,145,357 


6,2 


20.6 


38 


6.331 


2,428 
5,091 


North Texas State University 


mi33 


5^,399 


766,752 


114,310 


1,552,536 


1:490,565 


5,42 


28' 


63 


11.787 : 


Oldahoma State University 


1,141,018 


538,785 


605,578 


156,201 


1,414,542 


1,410;307 


4,77 


33 


52 


j5.798 


3,483 


OMm, Univerjiiiy of 


1,235,W9 


865,735 


9;i0,136 


153,416 


2,099,461 


2,007,317 


4,64 


43 , 


« 


15,!)70>» 


6,0421' 


Rict! Univeraily 


875.8(7 


597.829, 


705,960 


37,371 


1,497,438 


i,t9;i,i;!8 


5,7 


27.8 


57.0 


2,631 


805 


South Carolina, Univemity of 


1.59J.305 


1,613,242 


1,404,396 


318,574 


3,606,493 


3,606,493 


5,6 


61 


120 


21,850 


7,660 


South Florida, Univemity of 


461.606 


560.181 


908,008 


48,059 


1,579,067 


1,579,067 


4.15 


29.5 


7L5 


17,134 


2,100 


Southern Methodist University 


1,363.028 


930,091 


592,474 


112,605 


1,698,278: 


1,201,783 


4,87 


32.7 


33.E 


6,37S 
10.690 


3,704 


Southwestern University, Li 


365.0O5'* 


344,245 


461,982" 


72,768 
122,826 


953,837 


881,068 


6,39 


16 


27 


1,109 


Tennejiiiee,' University of 


l,a423 


1^31,497 


1,421,492 


,3,087,288 


3,044,882 


5.6 


SO 


138 


21,665 


6,313 


Im ABI ln^ver^ity 


9l^c»S82'' 


1^9,024 


l,fl71,:70 


188.308 


2,439,322 


2,278.024 


4.96" 


38 


98 


17.315 


4,148' 


TexiiH ChrijJtiiin University 




360,214 


■308,406 


65,7;!4 


1*22,665 


799,870 


4,8 


18.4 


27.7 


4.026 


1,206 


Texw Tech Uiiiveniity 
Texa?. University of 




- 70^,812 


s;n,42G 


186,005 


l,:.iO,244 


1,7311,244 


5.24 


39.0 


48.5 


18.703 ' 


2,783 




1,795,833 


2,671,316 


65(1,577 


6,403,149 


5,403,149 


6 


121 


240 


34.785 


8,604 . 


7m Wiimaii's University 


.H(:)70 


268,652 


212,620 


31,512 


611,072 


611,072 


4,6 


10 


14.5 


6.031 
2.706 


3,041 


Trinity University 


fc1,i<H) 


324,391 


355,452 


21,110 


822,426 


760,629 


8.13 


15 


35 


706 


Tulane University 


1.217.667 


652.668 


975,720 


111,188 


1,857,184 


1,790,260 


8.7 


40 


62.76 


5.583 


3,465 


Virginia i'olytechnic Inst. S State U, 


927,588« 


1,562,6% 


1,075,117 


92,291 ■ 


2,841,639 


2,!!41,6'i9 


7,6 


46 


83 


15.076 : 


2,391 


UniverMiy nf 


2.im4.>i 


1,997.7511 


2,(i!l:Ui« 


21(1,156 


4,715,484 


4,432,2iiO 


5,4 


72 


174 


9,wi)8 


.5,024 


WatefioreHt Univt'Rjity' ■ 
ft'ii<hiinr;oii^<inil Lee I'tiiven^ity 


COCT ■ 


(li)7,9ii; 


■ ■ ',m 




" 1,494,017 ■ 


1.472,480 


5,3 


24 : 


40 


2.958 


' 1,362 


2110,813 


mm 




15,239 




3*1,608 


6.06 ^ 


5.6 


■10 


U3fl« 


■ 242" 


Wii^t fljiriiln, University of 


21)5,516 


Aim 


'um 


im 


7(lO,&!j 


7O0,6;ii^ 


. 5,6 


14 


24 ' 


4.123 


783 


Wf4Vtr^ni«, Univen»ityof 


SU;fi2 




727.il« 




1,824,628 : 




3.9 


31 


65 


14,109 


6,031: 


Wibmi Mar)* College 


621,201 


476.915 


i'tC,;ll5 


!i8,» 


1,192,006 


1,155,280 


,7.55 


18 


46 


4,261 
2,808 


1,130 .^^ 


Winthn^ College 


353,977 


193.912 


287,a38 


2yfi4 : 


634,661 


630,426 


7,4 


11 


15,1 


1,157 ^ : 



Source:, Louisiana State University Library, 1975. 



NOTES 



*A volume wss defined as a physical unit of any printed. t\-pe-wTitten, nnimeog- 
raphed, or processed work contained in one binding or portfolio, hardbound or 
paperbound, which has been cataloged, classified, and/or made ready for use. 
Includes bound periodicals and goveminent documents. Excludes niicrofonns. 

Total Librarj- Expenditures includes all funds expended firom restricted funds 
(gift and grant monies) as well as unrestricted fiinds (sute appropriated and 
self-generated income). 

'Only the total of the college and universit/s unrestricted funds (state approp- 
riated and self-generated income) was used to compute the Ratio of Library 
Expenditures to Total Expenditure of Institution. 

^Includes law school enrollment (4&4). 

'Includes $3,000 for printing costs of Alabama Academy of Science JoitniaL 
•Includes Fringe benefits totaling S104, 960. 

Includes part-time students and professional school students totaling 2,548. 
'Includes part-time students. 

•Figures include Law, Library School, Development Research School Libraries, 

and the main library (Strozier). 
'^Includes 2 professional on grants. 
'^Includes 16 clerical and sub-professional on grants. 
''Includes 6^ special students. 
"Volumes in Library, Auj^st 31, 1975. 
"Baton Rouge campus. Inchides Law Library- 

"Includes 1,144 Law Students, 5>1 Medical Stude.nts, and 2.3U Graduate Stu- 
dents. 

"1.7% including expenditures for the Agricultural E.xperime.nt Station and E.xten- 
sion Service: '^.4^ excluding expenditiu-es for the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and E.xiw'nsion Service. 

"^Figure represents pieces of material, not volumes. 

^"Enrollment— Spring tenn 1975. 

^•Excludes uncataloged government documents. 

"Includes fringe benefits amounting to 7^. 

**EstiinattKl figure. 

**lncludes cataloged microforms. 

*^Full-timo equivalent. 

**Includes Law Students. Full-time Equivalent. 
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APPENDIX E 



SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSmES 
ANNUAL LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1974-75 Fiscal Year 



OPERATINC EXPENSES 19T4-75 



UBRART COUJECnONS 



PERSONNEL 



FOUR TEAR COLLEGES 

AND 
VNTVEHSlllES 



J! 

r? 

14 



c 

e 

*«5 3 
"So 
!-> 



il 



>< 



III 



Alien University ... 

Baptist CoUefe «t CbarUtton 

Benedict CoUrse 

Bob Jones Univentty(tt} . 
Ceotnl Wesleytn College 

Cit«del(b) 

CUfim College 

Clftnsoa University ... . 

Coker Colltie 

College of CbiirIeston(c> 
ColmnbU Bible College . 
CoUunbU Collete ..... 

Convene College . ... 

Enkiae CoUege . 
Francis Mjinoo College 
Furnien Univcnity 
Lander College . ..... 

Limestone CoUege ... 
Lutheran Theol. Sott. Seminar)* 
Nffdical Uttivenity of S. C 
Moms CoUege(d} . 
XeMberT>- CoUese ... 
JPtfsb>ttrian College 
S. C. SUte College . . 
Univenit, S. C.(e) . . 

Voorhee* "to liege 

Winthrop CoUege . 
Wofford CoUege(f) 



\ 90, 
252. 
366, 
121 

60. 
3 to, 
207 
1,436, 

61 
695, 

59^ 
150, 
148, 

S3, 
521. 
344, 
257, 

46, 

522, 
S3. 
136, 
146. 
400, 
3.606, 
125, 
630, 
174, 



,466.00 

,231.63 
.fr41.0O 
,055.53 
,129.00 
.677.00 
.908.62 
,547.00 
,876.00 
,801.00 
.3W.0O 
,672.00 
.725.00 
.839.i3 
,839.40 
,792.00 
,803.72 
»430.0O 
1,993.39 
,636.00 
481.00 
,787.00 
.273.00 
.607.83 
.493.00 
,309 00 
.426.00 
.423.00 



I 30,466.00 
128.123.12 
123,062.00 
78.055.53 
32,615.00 
160.895.00 
79.913.62 
590.883.00 
30.113.00 
274,453.00 
43,327.00 
65.137.00 
78.340.00 
41.460.00 
IM.163.73 
1?>4.1 47.00 
9^.460.69 
26.950.00 
-•9.:p9.8T 
265.442.00 
43.225.00 
6*3.050.00 
71.045.00 
153.233.48 
1,723.070.00 
59,213.00 
312.432.00 
103,299.00 



JJJSIOK COLLEGES 
Andenon Junior College .... 
Clinton Junior College ..... 
Friendihip Junior College . . 
N. Greenville Jan'm CoUeg© 
Soutfcfm Meth(x*iv: College . 
Spamoburg Metho<iiit CoUege 

TECRVICAL EDUCATION 
CENTERS 

.\iken 

Cheslerfield^MarU oro 

Florence«DarUn«tor. 

Creemille . . 

Hont>-Geor<5elo^*n 

MidUnds-.\irp»>rt Campus . . . 
.Midlaiidi>B«ltline Campus . . 

Or«nseburg>Calhoun 

. Piedmont ........ 

Spaxtaoburg ...... 

Sumter 

Tri-OHmt> . 

Trident-North Campus 

Tridest-Pilmer Campus . . . . 
York 



55.011.00 28.515.00 
No Rexjoct Receiv«d 
No Report Received 

47.314.33 30,339.14 
No Report Received 



41,016.91 



52.000.00 
44.303.43 
.^»7.576.00 

175,796.00 
52,840.40 
39,459.00 
80.842.00 
93,040.00 
52,981.96 
59,802.00 
44,131.00 
47,940.00 

130,460.00 
50.456.00 
38,859.00 



20,369.82 



28,000.00 
21,617.71 
32.460.00 
93,434.00 
26.504.98 
31,315.00 
58,911.00 
57,418.00 
29.309.75 
25.972.00 
20.038.00 
39,440.00 
83,960.00 
22,018.00 
1B,632.00 



» 57,000.00 
69^12.42 
241,177.00 
42,386.00 
23,142jOO 
153.614.00 
105304.63 
713^7.00 
21,205.00 
313,239.00 
11,402.00 
52,309.00 
44,50.5.00 
43.359.33 
304.005.49 
147,2.30.00 
183.742.94 
12,695^1 
22,973-31 
179,894.00 
19.673.00 
38,475.00 
64.676.00 
199,969-5-5 
1,562,627.00 
65.000.00 
218.535.00 
52,445.00 



I 3.000.00 
2,400.00 
2,602.00 
2,614.00 
2.424.00 
5,811.00 
3.075.55 

52.103.00 
413.00 

14,888.00 
1.300.00 
7,777.00 
4,250.00 
1.171.49 
8,933.68 

11,729.00 
1,599.89 
104.47 
2,898.51 

20,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,640.00 
3,276.00 

11,076.46 

80,415.00 
846.00 

10,776.00 
6,728.00 



48,876 
66,142 
82,201 

149.039 
38,044 

254,634 
76.883 

576,333 
57,617 

157,038 
42,199 

101.833 
97,359 
)r.019 

123.874 

220.923 
83.965 
48.095 
54.649 

102,826 
21.732 
61,374 
82.452 

170,2^2 
1,597.305 
77,051 

238.917 

131,765 



2,654 
5.313 

11,201 
4.694 
2,247 
108,700 
5.900 
< 33.446 
1,869 

23.542 
1.984 

10.6S7 
3. ISO 
5.253 

20.934 
8.S09 

10.012 
327 
3.579 
6.706 
1,441 
3,723 
8.499 

17.933 
128,216 
2,096 

lI.^as^ 

e.407 



96 
593 
1.000 
460 
43 
842 
25 
1^27 
2.425 
63 
T53 
2.017 
41 
192 
26 
2^52 

95 

i49 

None 
4,446 
546 

805 
55 
322 
3,170 



7-5 
53 
4 
.1 

5 
4 
17 
1 

93 
3.6 
3 

33 



103 



4 

3.0 



50 



11 

5 



3 

12 



10 

63 
53 

3 
22.8 

23 

6 

43 
12 
9.6 
6 

1.2 
1 

203 
13 
4 

5.0 
16 
120 

5 
16 

5 



6,400 
10,970 
16.405 
25,0623 

3»2S6 

10.866 

17.477 
2,875 

20,568 
4.242 
5,930 
4.382 
5,191 

10361 

11,404 
5.883 
2.371 
800 
4,000 
2,818 
3,750 
3,318 

18,550 
153,243 
8.788 

13.940 
7.578 



21,499.00 

14,160.64 
13.6S1.72 



24,000.00 
20,112.76 
25.116.00 
3U63.00 
26,335.42 
28,524.00 
21,931.00 
29,008.00 
23.672.21 
31329.00 
24.093.00 
18,425.00 
40.265.C0 
28.438*00 
20,227.00 



6B3.00 

1.907.11 
779.71 



None 

None 

None 

183.00 

None 

None 

None 

112.00 

None 



19.830 2,^45 



75.00 
None 



None 



30,283 
25.225 



4,919 
11,794 
24,703 
28.350 
13.559 
16331 
24,371 
18.445 
13347 
15,830 
14.000 
17,476 
20,730 
14,494 
13,550 



1.727 
1,076 



1,028 
1.060 
1.106 
2,692 
1,203 
1,003 
1,632 
2,171 
2,079 
1,629 
1.500 
1,849 
4.046 
1,828 
674 



(a) Includes Music Library. 

(b) Includes Chemistry Dept. Librmiy. , - « t 
\c) Includes Grice Marine Biological Laboratory LiH'ary and ToweU Le« 
<d) Includes The Learning Resource Center and V iUon-Booker Science 



538 
2,301 
1,603 
5.048 



1,181 
9,783 

604 
3317.9 

822 
1,181 
1,487 

735 
1,807 
7,671 
1,189 

587 

118 

9i6 - 
849 
842 
2,735.2 

i,i72 
4,437 

995 



691 


2 


2 


1.667 


1,168 


57 


1 


23 


3,171 


1.052 


209 


I 


3 


2300 




None 


I 


4 


800 


23T1 


4 


1 


1.5 


500 




109 


2 


r> 


3,828 


2,339 


90 


33 


7 


2,400 


6,626 


26 


o 


1 


1.769 


1,700 


2,826 


3 


2 


900 


7,192 


353 


33 




3,940 


3,030 


89 


2 


S3 


6,455 


4.680 


35 


1 


1.6 


2.160 


8.380 




1 


2 


740 


1,864 




1 


2 


4,680, 


865 




23 


o 


1,800 




*66 


?. 


3 


4320 


4,400 


14 




1 


9360 


1.700 


140 


1.2 


I 


4,091 


3.274 



, . . **^''*ources Center. 



* Li^s"eV sILlSlfcWe H?SSmI C^^ Spart.?burg Rcwte^-: C.«-pns. Sp..rtai.h,.rg; S..n.ler Region..! 6.n.pu5. Sumt»»: Umon Jl^gional Campa, 

Cnion. 

t f ) Includes Chemistry Libraiy and Psj cbology Librajy. 



Source; South Carolina State Library, Sixth Annual Report , 
July 1, 19 74- June 30, 1975. 
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ERIC 



OPERATJ^G EXk»tiNDnxV(£S 1974-75 





ilil 






■ 






• 


3 


8 

tin 


Booki 
Periodi 


^£ 
3* 



AbheviUtvGrecnwood 

Aiken-BambcrR-BamwcU-Edgcfield 

Allmdale-Hampton-Jftspcr 

Xtru'hcny-SttUiila , 

County Ubrftrics 100,000 over 

Andrrson Cotinty Library ... 
Ch;irlcston Co«inty L. Airy . . , . . . 

Greenville Couit>' Librar>* . 

Jlichland County Library ........ 

Spartanburg County Ljbrar> ...... 

County Ubraries 50,000 - 100,000 

Beniifort County Library ...... 

Hcrkclc>* County Lihrar>* 

Darlington County Library 

Klorfnco County Library 

lIorT>- County Memorial Libmr>' . 
I^inKton Col:ft^y Cinculatint; Ltbrrtrx- 
Oran^eburif Couaty Free Librar>' . ' . 
Pickcm Count>' ' Libra r>* . ... 
Sumtrr County Librrtry ... 
York Count}* Librnry 

County Libraries 25,000 - .S0,000 

Cherokee County Public Ubr.iry 
Chester County rrrc Funiic Lilirui-y . 
Chesterfield County Library . 
f Clarendon County Libnir>«' . 
CloUeton County Mnnoriul Librnry 
DitUm County L»brar>' ... 
l">orchester County Librar>' 
^ Ceorgctowti County Nfitnorial Librur 
. t Kersh.iw County Libra r\- . . . 

Lancaster f^v<\nty Librarv' 

rena County Ubrar>' 

Marion County* Lihrar>- 

Nt;«rjboro County Public Library 

Oconee Count>* Library 

Union County Library . . . . . 
WilUamsburg Coui3t>- Library- ... 

County Ubraries 25,000 & under 

Calhoun Counry Public Library . , 
• Falrfirld CourS' Library- . . 
Lee Count V Tub lie Lihriuy 
McCormick Ccnrnty labrary . , . 

Municipal Township Libraries 
CbapiQ Memorial Library . 
Timrod Labrary (SununcrviUe) ... 

South Carolina State Library . 

TOTALS 



70,798 


$ 152,136.63 


$ l'*7,.\<f?. .*3 


9 19,2" ^ 


3,414.15 


139,841 


312,335.98 


183,bS':r.75 


76,46*: • ' 


5,328,07 


37,455 


49,69L2o 


28,228.08 


1 0,58* .X, 




43,801 


78,895,05 


39,62352 


20,37 3. 4A 


5,091 ,6i 


1 05,474 


234,914.50 


1 26,959.02 




»]^,'^37,28 


247,fi50 


855,353.14 


486,326.22 






240,546 


1,457,368.00 


739,840.00 


389,*07.UO 




233,868 


776,194,88 


458,145.53 


186,0/5.03 


5.115,96 


173,724 


351,851.05 


199,221.35 


70,22^.68 


4,156.89 


51,136 


136,771.66 


80,404,57 


27,i.(:^:jfl 


6,098.55 


56,199 


90.452.94 


56,880.01 


20.8:»..1.^irt 


?.388.79 


53,442 


160,490.67 


82,016.04 


25,30/.<.04 


89,636 


242.680.10 


122,682.71 


55,288.^'j 


!»,t)87,48 


69,992 


174,215.79 


111,981,19 


34,264.70 


7/0C8.06 


89,012 


156,858.43 


99,873.57 


:i.-r^'.07 




69.789 


107,951.68 


61,144.42 


•J0,3U .54 


53-, id 


58,956 


131,946.55 


70,507.90 


27,359.97 


40.96 


79,425 


206,747.14 


93,534.60 


01,415.13 


2.075.43 


85,216 


^37,330.23 


120,511.94 


55,500.10 


4,'»03,24 


36.791 


1*26,616.16 


59,248.23 


19,891.0<) 


6»436,C.* 


29.811 


71,545.52 


37,800,32 


18,202.45 


1.B19.34 


33,fi67 


53,715,79 


27,282.67 


12.255.74 


I,25,g !94 


25,604 


9,359.56 








27.622 


69,634.13 


40,629.00 


16.621.06 


4.031.^ 


28,838 


53.509.95 


24,609.29 


15,587.42 


615,00 


32,276 


35.134.28 


17.268.00 


8.593.72 


J, 239,22 


33,500 


135,317.06 


.18.366.72 


24,130.86 


1,666.45 


34,727 


111.061.78 


49,188..'50 


24,052.51 




43,328 


103,966.81 


47,365.80 


26,417.56 


4,9: .V :' 


49.713 


109,333.97 


67.59M8 


22,437.81 


18C.72 


30,270 


99.699.16 


51.394.02 


25,557.27 




27,151 


40,723.52 


23.815,68 


13,113.87 


305,09 


40.728 


80.170.10 


51,312.00 


24,336.68 


J. 639.48 


29.230 


47.621.15 


25.297,42 


8,896.37 


225.62 


34,243 


22,511.52 


6.744.78 


6,932.63 


137.92 , 


10.780 


29.359.84 


13,973.40 


6.912 OS 


5-52.37 


1 9.999 


42.9fiO.OS 


i!0,812.64 


10,292. 1 h 


1.318.61 


18,323 


19.166.38 


9,933,00 


6,413.05 


8.629 


10.096.23 


4,232.98 


2.53^.25 




12.899 


38.080.41 


22,165.00 


12,849.07 




REPORT 


RECEIVED 








736.211.00 


97,276.00 





$7,229,769,13 $4,633,913.84 S 1,813,094.95 $ 84.843.8S 



•All 1974-75 statistics based on 1970 Census. 
•• Grants-iii-Aid fifrures may vary from tl.jt sbou-ij on local f^pnTt*- Iv^^Mfi* of dato of receipt of fundi^. Includes '73, *74 and *75 fund.s. No .cjn 
♦ Ciaundon served by Sumter 

f Total LSCA IncoiDC* iacludtng graols to libraries. Cousty ljbr '".'>< j^" .n>e h fror.v ideal ^>',<:port only. {Inclusive: of operation Revenue Sli'iri;k{ 



Source: South Carolina State Library, Sixth Annual Report , 
July 1, 1974-June 30, 1975- * 
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APPENDIX P 



SOUTH CAROLINA PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
ANNUAL LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1974-75, Fiscal Year 



BOOKSTOCK 





CapiUl 
Outlay 


Income 
1974-75 
Total Bcdset 


0 
« 

33 


1 

a 
i 

D 

• 
• 


Revenae 
Shsmng 
(Special) 


ToUl 
Volumes 


>< 


1 

s 

it 

V: 


1 

1 


18.929.17 
40,828.12 
10,877.33 
13,806.47 


$ 13.371.90 
6.010.36 


5 114.438.83 
229,201.61: 
- 34.461.27 
54.010.68 


0 


$ 27,748.15 
91.938.51 
15.617.75 
18.913.i'»l 


$ 86,000.00 
11,769.00 


106,639 
14fi.979 
52,1^^1 
517.f>0 


3,668 
11.084 
1,672 
2,245 


5 
19 
5 
6 


U2 
325 
45 
ICQ 


43.3fJ4,85 
8M 12.92 
288.446.00 
113.3l9.0r> 
76,172.13 


rj,0HlJ>2 
70,9Hi.«)2 
;ji>,875.0() 
13..M.H.I0 

2.07;^ .00 


H)0,93T.40 
673.776.02 
l.l43.5S6.r.l» 
683.752.90 
207.n62.5fi 


n 
1 


.55,904.31 
154.890.16 
197.0-13.^' 5 
]')7,924.4<i 

93,716.49 


61,000.00 
180.487.66 


120.550 
327.741 
311.175 
247.638 
190.375 


11.725 
20.669 
37,424 
20.751 
13.676 


U 
33 
-0 
31 
21 


228 
486 
1,232 
680 
337 



16,453.43 
12.7.38.13 
.91.777.20 
55,621.42 
20.931.54 
24.095.79 
15.956. V2 
33.,396,93 
49.721.98 
45,131,80 



6,689.99 



277.73 
11.882.85 



112.205.42 
04,037.77 
121.777.11 
187,217.72 
126.811.34 
111,464.29 
77,810.1 1 

153,070.58 
176.448.54 



2:,867.1?> 
22,387.93 
62,139.64 
4;j2U.):6 
4^4-! 5, 1 7 
C-,963.3i! 
27.471 59 
4-.;'..0.68 
66i;>3.U 



.00 



540.588.00 
26,053.47 
2,105.00 
15.951,00 
15.200.00 



60,567 
42,943 

106.859 
97,679 
86.867 

109.139 
45,874 
53.535 
64.660 

101,954 



4,293 
3,j392 
.?.763 
0,347 
4,814 
5,969 
4,715 
4.243 
7,086 
9,130 



12 
4 
24 

iii 
6 
5 
8 
15 
11 



153 
124 
277 
287 
284 
162 
67 
109 
184 
268 



20.841-44 
13.723.11 
10,428.67 
9,359.56 
K,349.14 
5,725.91 
6,815.43 
5,933.89 
11,027.04 
25.332.72 
11.890.83 
14.214.86 
2,427.4:^ 
8.881.94 
13^01.74 
8.896.19 



20.190.44 
2,494.77 



0.9T2,:V1 
1.217.91 
63.219.14 
26.444.4ff 

7,225,43 

8.5:u.oi 

861.15 



49,084.30 
36.9.36.34 
8.206.00 
5.1..551.63 
35.000.00 
22,768.0.'i 
118,582.80 
90,456.84 
72.921.66 
79,260.02 
78,124.75 
28.050.00 
65,^11^9 
37.15'' .76 
11,850 00 



3.50 



l'M51.]- 
li.969.4r; 

i5,9jn.f::; 

8,961. «0 
13,151.4,7 
1C,927.2J 
11,303.60 
14,791.15 
17.013.07 
22.791.28 
22,370.39 
20.230.46 
12,276.56 
15,726,34 
10,2.53.4s 
11,985.05 



5,932.08 

12,000.60 
59.375.80 

5.000.66 

72^5 
31.500.00 



62.449 
39.322 
28.200 
63,700 
47,851 
46,C93 
24.689 
43,082 
7O,9B0 
47,236 
69.257 
27.592 
30,038 
66,491 
22,691 
18.112 



3,2i>4 
2,CS7 
2.298 
7.08G 
4.229 
2,299 
J. 225 
4.894 
:^,554 
4,147 
4,45.5 
3.876 
2,100 
4,313 
2.102 
830 



7 
9 
8 
15 

6 

6 
.1 

10 
11 
4 
8 
10 
7 
5 
5 
5 



153 
127 

64 
184 

6fj 
136 

37 
IIG 
12€ 
130 
118 
121 

77 
114 
100 

43 



7.537.9-t 
8,516.23 
2,820..13 
3,329.00 



404.08 
2.020.44 



23.438.74 
32,361.00 
12,733.00 
. 5,601.98 



6.Ji^ -2 
V,652.S7 
e,4 33.33 
4.434.25 



178,000.00 
3,500.00 



.10,558 
27,814 
18.632 
6.617 



1,406 
1,351 
921 
68t 



50 



48 
20 



^120,091.53 $ 311,311.93 



37^25.50 



.40,0f.4.00 
$ e,14l..':.'?n.86 



$ l,4i4.680.8< $ 1.505.967.90 



21.749 

119.570 
3,204,396 



1.882 



231,888 



10 



43G 



1.254 
8,606 



ction Grants inc' k^wI. 
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84.480 
163.205 
19.629 
•15,815 



INTERLTBRARY LOANS 



14 
28 
14 
14 



Volumes 
Lent 


j 


*3s 

V c s 


1 


95 


2,617 


8 


459 




1,500 


450 


12 


124 


5.384 



If 
2n 



4 
10 



S 



20,080 
71,622 

18.778 
42.349 



fl204 



3.729 
19.313 



345,911 
717,998 
916.02i 
731,504 
518.538 



U7»7i9 
311,844 

281.166 
244.630 



14 
28 
28 
21 
28 



1 
10 
88 
16 

5 



327 
319 
497 
777 
219 



3.517 
68.202 
72,607 
15,112 

4.120 



13.463 
2,896 
20.401 
30.308 
19.781 
43.370 
14.500 
22.189 
14.982 
13.238 



984 
8.979 
15.503 

23.205 
3.431 
9.981 
4.287 
4.755 



80,318 
107,968 
151,174 
216.f?42" 
1X6.965 
109.278 
139.380 
174,614 
171.045 
219.125 



25.165 

35.501 

09.033 

89.761 

48.079 

90.1 2S • 

49.687 

55.020 

60,217 

94,469 



14 
14 
14 
]4 
21 
14 
14 
28 
14 
14 



1 
7 
3 

*5 

132 



152 
144 
371 
808 
219 
52 
317 
544 

195 



6,220 
ii2.571 
5,956 
8,641 

10.266 

5,947 



1 
3 
3 
4 

"4 
2 
4 



8,782 




115.802 


7.303 


2.962 


77.548 


7.432 


2.930 


41.900 


632 


215 


19.935 


6.845 


3.004 


03.57(1 


19.529 


12,55<> 


51.094 


5.168 


3.092 


36.796 


3.557 




fU).094 


7.417 




1 10.453 


11.147 


3,890 


101.496 


18.139 




111.788 


7.021 




81.803 


5.657 


I.07H 


62.228 


5.313 




1 09.263 


3.936 


1.337 


30.926 


4.087 


2.081 


17.578 


2.372 


1.135 


40.234 


4.484 


2.449 


42.110 


3.941 




34.570 


989 


476 


4.462 



40.162 
33.365 
14,317 
7,397 
34,416 
14,379 
' 15,924 
25.173 
31.058 
38,557 
54.601 
22.731 
25.935 
30.041 
8.231 
6.016 



21.768 
11.113 
9.461 
1.937 



14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
21 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
28 
28 
14 



14 
14 
14 
14 



20 
1 



211 
332 
823 
421 
141 
367 
363 
557 
493 
173 
256 
28 
144 
145 
107 
142 



198 
322 
43 
108 



2.850 
3,301 

2,912 
4,202 

6,771 



313 
5.255 



:^5 

620 



8.802 



76.528 



14,846 



28 



531.443 



135,349 



26.346 
6.882,746 



2.322.646 



13,888 
14,246 



11,949 



7,001 
255,744 



78 



42 



167 



ERIC 



l9750rENINC FALL ENROLIAIENTS 

(SoiiKf: "Opening Fall Enrollnu'nt". 
Higher Education Gfiit»ral Information Sunry, I'SOE) 



Gradustr At \\t 
I ndrrxr«du«lv Profr^ttorut Tutal' 



InilihilKNi 


rr' 


ik;« 




lie 


rr 


lie 


Public Sntior 


















2 til 




921 


2tM 


1 152 






S.376 




2.Vi5 


9.MN 


■ 11.211 


('.'n|tri(«<oM'luilr<»t*Ht 




5.011 


i\ 


12S 


3,477 


V159 


h'rMn \\ M^ridit . 


1 m\ 


2. in 


to 


ISS 


1.7.10 


2 hSI 


I^KJrr . . 


1. ilS 


1 ^M 


■O- 


• 0. 


1.315 


1.661 


Mrdtt ti) l'rll^rrMl) III S (J * , . 


SS2 




91 ) 




1.795 




S C SU!r 


2 672 


2.714 


r.r 


^ 616 


2S97 


1 519 


I' S C. M;<uiCiiiii}tMt , , . 


u.rss 


11 fi?J 


w 


S,151 


15.513 


21.101 


I' S (-* . AiLrn 


91ft 


I lift 








1 .1 1 S 




till 


1 H** 




■ 


1. 117 


, 1.171 


I S t* ■ Sp<irtjJiitiiri( 






■.ill 


■0- 


1.212 


l,S5(» 


W ifiHinip . - , 


2 Wvl 


2 7Wj 




1 1-57 


2.561 


.1.4^57 


Siihtotil riilrlic Sriiiin 




15. 177 




I.5,26h 


» 7lt7 


^i.,^59 


Rrjlional Cunpu%t% ( l. S- C ) 
















IS6 


2«K 


0- 




1S6 


293 


Bf didmt , 


IS9 


IW 








m5 


l.anca%trr ... 


.398 


719 






4M 


765 


NlMilMHt^ 


932 


1.275 






937 


l..*S0 


Sutnlrr 


.V»l 


511 






392 




I'nkih . , . 


2M 


2V> 






^12 


292 


Sni>litt.U— I* S C. RrgHirul 


2.2S9 


1 I'rf^ 


0- 


0. 


2.142 




Technical Educition lnflihilion\' 














Aikrii , 




706 






125 


706 


B<Miili»rt ..... 


25H 








25S 


">VS 


CnritrrfifKl-MAriborii 


621 


b73 






623 


671 


Dcnma/k . . '. 


IS2 


1S2 






IS2 


IS2 


Ftorrn(r^I>4rlinKl<in 


1.2m 


1.961 






1.269 


1,961 


C'rrrnttDr . 


5.IS7 


7.211 






5.1S7 


7 211 


IIorr><n«>(>rKrl(mn 


542 


629 






^ri 




MldlAtKl^ 


2.735 


4.221 






2.715 


4 224 




•09 


1.019 






V>4 


1.U19 


Ptrdniimr , 


Vi7 


1,062 






s»C 


I mi 


S|urt4nb«irx 


539 


S\l 






519 


V55 


Sutnlrr . . : . 


295 


167 






295 


Mi7 


Tri-Cntinh 


}.m 


1.975 






l.lOfJ. 


1.975 


Trtdfur 


2.237 


3.771 






2.217 


1771 


Willi«n«btirK . . . , 


25 


,19 






25 


W 




71S 


9sfi 






71S 


9S6 


SuhfoUl (Trc hnu* J EUittc^tuHi 














ImtitiitMtns' 


ismn 


26.2 »s 


■0- 


■0. 


l*5.ti4l) 


26 2 IS 




V. »Ofi 


75.211 


J «)7 


1 J 26h 


61.119 


91 llfi 


Pri\ Ate S«n^ 














\\\rn 


6'« 


606 




-0. 


691 


W7 


BitphU . . 


1,-W7 


2.2(U 




Ah 


1.297 


23K> 


BrnrdKt 


1 615 


1 626 


0- 


.0. 


1 615 


1 fi26 


Bcih Junrs 


1.767 


.l.SiS 




IS.1 


3,902 


4 191 




. . 116 


36H 


<>- 




lis 




CUflm 


901 


92.1 


0- 


■<»- 






OAfr , 


Wl 


52( 






4m 


315 


t.Miimhui oifK^ . , 


569 


591 


1 10 


1 15 


6S0 


719 




jSI 


SJS 




i 


7S6 


, S6H 


Con\rnr 


717 


, 726 


32 


79 


719 


S22 


Er^kiiif 


710 


727 


.W 


40 


710 


771 


Ftinnan 


2.027 


2.2W 


IS 


U6 


2.069 


. 2-V»5 






575 


-0- 


-0- 


465 


5ft7 


LiUtlif nn THf*olii)(M j1 




-0- 


123 


149 


123 


156 


Murits 


SIS 


517 


.0. 


.0- 


561 


573 






s;5»t 


0- 


4>. 


S30 


S56 


, P'^*tt>lcr»*n 




S2N 


■0- 


-0- 




850 


StKillwrn MrilHxfut 




76 


JO- 




69 


76 




1.037 


1.014 




-0- 


I.Oll 


1.018 


Wi^liini 




961 




jo- 


946 


979 


SublntjJ Pti\atpS«^>tiir 




20.036 


421 


916 


19.020 


21.7HO 


junior Colfei^ 
















1.063 


1.23} 


(V 


•0- 


1.063 


1.231 




19H 


1% 








198 




292 


294 








294 


North Crremillr , 


555 


596 








59S 




922 


t^z\ 








L161 




. - ^ 37a» 


3.470 




-0- 


3.030 


3.4^ 


SuUotil Pri\At(> 


20.701 


23,509. 


421 


916 


22.050 


25.262 


TOTAL.^LLlNSTITmONS 


. 79.107 


9h,720 


5.MW 


t6.l84 


86.199 


116.408 



' FnHTan-r Siurlriirt 

* Stiidrnt ,'.!«> jiVo><Al 

* Thf Miifilr y^n mxy alio imltidr u;>cUs»rM?d utKlmtf nol olhm»i*c appearing in any of the ^.eevious columns. 

• E«chijr«:l^ 1 lu >tn» and Re»»den't 

• Enral!inr'*t. in pf .^iwnt from which iioitfirant rrrdit can be rrantferml to haccalatirrate degree progrims. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS OPENING ENROLLMENTS 

FALL, 1975 

(Source: "Opening Fall EnroUmeni". 
Higher Education General Information Survey. USOE) 



Trchnical EJucciion Irutttution 



Denrcc Credit 




Crcait 


Total' 


1 


FT 


HC 


FT 


HC 


FT 


HC 


325 


706 


233 


392 


5S8 




258 


5Wi 


297 


532 


555 


M20 


623 


673 


135 


143 


758 


815 


IH2 


1K2 


691 




K73 




1.269 


1.961 


553 




1.822 


2.568 


5.1H7 


7.211 


3Xi 




5.522 


7.641 


542 


629 


400 




»«2 


1.073 


2.735 


4.224 


895 


1 171 


3.630 


5.396 


tm 


1.019 


587 


601 


1.396 


1.620 


hh7 


1.062 


TO) 


MO 


1.596 


1.902 


53B 


855 


659 


1.W7 


1.196 


1.902 


235 


367 


2M 


405 


579 


772 


I.40C 


1.975 




575 


1.775 


2.550 


2.237 


3.771 


668 


1,253 


2.9QS 


5.024 


25 


39 


173 


558 


198 


597 


7l>i 


»>6 


552 


648 


1.270 


1.634 


ivdio 


26.24S 


7.537 


10.337 


25.577 


36.585 



A.Vm 

BrtitiCorl 

Clrt-itrrfield-Marnjtirn 

Denmark 

Florcncr DarlmRtim . 

Crmmlir 

Hnrr>-Crorneto»n . , 
MidlaiuJi . . 
()rangrbiirf(-C'altK)Hn . 

Piedmont 

S|UTl3nbiirf( 

Slimier ...... 

Trt'('onnt\ 

Tudrnf 
UilhoinikhHrK 
YorV . 

TDTAl 



' KiirnreN lur ihe^e iniliinlmtis imliidi' itnl> i^ttne sUxdmts mrullfd m rtRiiIar curncular prwcran*- Not included arc 
enrollniri»H m SiwiJ StUwIv Federal Mjninmcr Programs. I(»ir Mib-MmlracJed Sec«ndar> \ oc^wnal Education 
Prir}(ram%. IVrwmJ littt-n-il tmirM-^. titiirse* for OctntMltntial .VUancement. Basic Studies. aiKH.-fc.D. 
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APPENDIX H 



Location of Postsecondary Edu 
in South Can 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1- -The Citadel 

2- -Clemson University 

3- -College of Charleston 

4- -Francis Marion College 

5- -Lander College 

6- -Medical University 

7- -South Carolina State College 

8- -University of South Carolina 

9- -Winthrop College 

REGIONAL CAMPUSES OF U.S.C. 

10- -Aiken* 

11- -Allendale 

12 - -Beaufort 

13- »Coastal Carolina* 

14 - Lancaster 

15- -Midlands 

16- -Spartanburg* 

1 7- -Sumter 

18- -Union 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION CENTERS 
AND COLLEGES 

19- Aiken TEC 
20*-Beaufort TEC 

21 - -Chesterfield- Marlboro 

Technical College 

22- -Denmark TEC 

23- -Florence-Darlington 

Technical College 

24- -Greenville Technical 

College 

25 - -Horry-Georgetown 

Technical College 

26- -Midlands Technical College 
■jr.- 26. 1 --Airport Campus 

26. 2--Beltline Campus 

27- -Orangeburg-Calhoun 

Technical College 



* Indicates a four-year regional 
campus of U,S. C. 



ational Institutions 
lina 



?S--Piedmont Technical College 

29- -Spartanburg Technical College 

30 - -Sumter Area Technical College 

31- -Tri-County Technical College 

32- -Trident Technical College 

32, 1- -North Campus 
32. 2--Palmer Campus 

33- -Williamsburg Vocational, Technical 

and Adult Education Center 

34- -York Technical College 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

35- -Allen University 

36- -Baptist College 

37- -Benedict College 

38- -Bob Jones University 

39- -Central Wesleyan College 

40- -Claflin College 

41- -Coker College 

42 - -Columbia Bible College 

43- -Columbia College 

44- -Converse College 

45- -Erskine College 

46- -Furman University 

47- -Limestone College 

48 - -Lutheran Theological Seminary 

49- -Morri8 College 

50- -Newberry College 

51 - -Presbyterian College 

52- -Southern Methodist College 

53- -Voorhees College 
54.-Wofford College 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

55- -Anderson College 

56 - Clinton Junior College 

57- -Friend8hip Junior College 

58- North Greenville College 

59- «Spartanburg Methodist College 
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Anderaon^jg 
31 55 

^Abbeville 



Lturens 

51 
28"" 



Union' 
50 

Kewberry. 




(Chesterfield 



^caster 



21 



Harlbore 



Fairfield ^Kershaw 



41 w Dillon 
.Darlington. 



"8 



Lee 



Harion 



15 



greenwood 
5 

KcComic' 



lichland 3^^ m 

26.1 m 

Saluda / ]Li { 30 49 

Lexington \^48 

" lumter 



4 

23 

riorenee 



Horry 
13 25 



\Edgefield^ 



Aiken ^ 










7 


10 
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52 


19 / 
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33 
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APPENDIX I 



Standards for GoUege Libraries 



Approved as policy by the Board of Directors 
of the Association of College and Research Li* 
braries, on July 3, 1975. These Standards su* 
persede and replace the 1959 "Standards for 
College LibraHes" (College & Research Li- 
braries. July 1959, p,274-S0). 

Introduction 

Since the beginning of colleges libraries have 
been considered an essential part of advanced 
learning. Their role has ever been to provide 
access to the human records needed by mem- 
bers of the higher education community for the 
successful pursuit of academic programs. Total 
fulfillment of this role, however, is an ideal 
which has never been and probably never will ^ 
be attained. Libraries can therefore be judged 
only by the degree to which they approach this 
ideal. Expectations moreover of the degree of 
total success that they should attain are widely 
various, differing from institution to institution^ 
from individual to individual* from constituen- 
cy to constituency. It is this diversity of expec- 
tations that prompts the need for standards. 

The Standards hereinafter presented do not 
prescribe this unattainable ideal. They rather 
describe a realistic set of conditions which, if 
fulfilled will provide an adequate library pro- 
gram in a college. .They attempt to synthesize 
and articulate the aggregate experience and 
judgment of the academic iibrar>' profession as 
to adequacy in library resources, services, and 
facilities for a college communit>'. They are in- 
tended to apply to libraries serving academic 
programs at the bachelors and masters degree 
levels. They may be applied also to libraries 
serving universities which grant fewer than ten 
doctoral degrees per year.* They are not de- 
signed for use in two-year colleges* larger uni- 
versities, independent professional schools, spe- 
cialized programs or other at>'pi'cal institutions. 

These Standards are organized on the basis 
of the major functions and components of li- 
brary organization and services and are ar- 
ranged as follows: 

1. Objectives 

2. Collections 

3. Organization of Materials 

4. Staff • 

5. Delivery of Service 

* Specifically these Standards address them- 
selves to institutions defined by the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education as Liberal 
Arts Colleges I and II and Comprehensive 
Universities and Colleges I and 1I» in A Classl* 
fication of Institutions of Higher Education 
(Berkeley, Cal, 1973), 



6. Facilities 

7. Administration 

8. Budget 

A brief explanatory exegesis 'is appended to 
each Standard, citing the reasons for its inclu- 
sion and providing suggestions and comments 
upon its implementation. Complete background 
considerations for these commentaries may be 
found in the literature of librarianship. 

There are a number of additional areas 
wherein standards are felt to be desirable when 
it is possible to prepare them, but for which no 
consensus among librarians is apparent at this 
time. These include measures of library* effec- 
tiveness and productivity', the requisite extent 
and configuration of non-print resources and 
services, and methods for program evaluation. 
Research and experimentation should make it 
possible, however, to prepare standards for 
them at some future time. 

Standard 1: 
Objectives of the Library 

1 The college library shall develop an explicit 
statement, of its objectives in accord with 
the goals and purposes of the college. 

I.l The development of library objectives shall 
be the responsibility of the library staffs in 
cotmtltation with students, members of the 
teaching faculty, and administrative of' 
ficers. 

' 1.2 The statement of library obicctives $haU he 
reviewed periodically and revised as need' 
ed. 

Commentary on Standard 1 

The administration and faculty of e\er>* col- 
lege have a responsibility to examine from time 
to time their education programs and to define 
the purposes and goals of the institution. Mem- 
bers of the library faculty* share in this exercise, 
and they have thereafter the responsibilit)* to 
promote libr?''^' service consistent vvith institu- 
tional aims ?thods. Successful fulfillment 
of this lattei . , nsibility can best be attained 
when a clear and licit statement of deriva- 
tive library objective ^ is prepared and promul- 
gated so that all members of the college com- 
munity can understand and evaluate the ap- 
propriateness and effectiveness of lil>rar>' acHv- 
ib'es. 

Preparation of library objectives is an obliga- 
tion of the library faculty with the assistance 
of the rest of the library staff. In this effort, 
however, the library should seek in a fomial or 
structured way the advice and guidance of stu- 
dents» of members of the teaching faculty* and 
of adiuinistrative officers. Library objectives 
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should be kepi current through periodic review 
and revision as needed. 

In preparing its statement of objectives, the 
library staff should consider the evolution in re- 
cent d;*cade$ of new roles for the American col- 
lege library. Although the college library con- 
tinues as in the past to ser^•e as the repository 
for the printed information needed by its pa- 
trons, its resources have now been extended to 
embrace new forms of recorded information, 
and its proper purpose has been enlarged 
through changes in the scope of the curriculum 
and by new concepts of instruction. Thus it 
now senes also as a complementary academic 
capabiL*t>- which affords to students the oppor- 
tunit>' to augment their classroom experience 
with an independent avenue for learning be- 
yond the course offerings of the institution. 
Even this instructional objective of the library, 
however, ipf be conceived and formulated 
within thr ^. ; :ail academic purpose^of the col- 
lege. 

Standard 2: 
The Collections 

2 The library's collections shall comprise 
aU corpuses of recorded information 
oiLned by the college for educational^ 
inspirational, and recreational purposes, 
including multi-dimensional, aural, pic- 
torioJ, and print materials. 



2.1 The library shall provide quickly a high 
percentage of such materials needed by 
its patrons. 

2.1.1 The amount of print materials to be thus 
provided shall be determined by a for- 
rnula (See Formula A) which takes 
into account the nature and extent of the 
academic program of the institution, its 
enrollment, and the size of its teachinfZ 
faculty. 

Commentary on Standard 2 

The records of »inleUcctual endeavor appear 
in a wide range of formats. Books represent e.x- 
tended reports of scholarly investigation, com- 
pilations of findings, creative works, and sum- 
maries prepared for educational purposes: The 
journal has become the coms::^»m medium for 
scientific communication and 'u^lly represents 
more recent information. Scientific reports in 
near-print form are becoming an e\-en faster 
means of research commimication. Documents 
represent compilations of information prepared 
by governmental agencies, and newspapers con- 
tain the systematic recording of daily acti\- 
ities throughout the world, 

Nfany kinds of communication can be better 
and sometimes faster accomplished through 
such non-print media as films, slides, tapes, ra- 
dio and telev ision recordings, and realia. Mi- 



FORMULA A— 

The formula^ for calculating the number of relevant print volumes (or niicrofomi 
volume-equivalents) to which the library should provide prompt access is as follows (to 
be calculated cumulatively): 

1. Basic CoUection 85,000 vols. 

2. .Mlowance per FTE Faculty Member 100 vols. 

3. .\llowance per FTE Student .15 vols. 

4. .\llowance per Undergraduate Nfajor or Minor Field* . . . 350 vols. 

5. Allowance per Masters Field. When No Higher Degree Is Offered in 

the Field- ; • • 6.000 x-ols. 

6. Allowance per Masters Field. When a Higher Degree is Offered in the 

Field- 3.000 vols. 

7. .\llowance per 6lh->ear Specialist Degree Field- ....... ^'Xnn i 

8. Allowance per Doctoral Field- . - 25,000 vols- 

.\ "\ofunie** is defined as a physical unit of any printed, typewritten, handwritten, mimeo- 
graphed, or processed work contained in one binding or portfolio, hardbound or paper- 
l)Ound. which has been cataloged, classified, and/or otherwise prepared for use. For 
purposes of this calculation microform holdings should l>e included by converting lliem to 
volume-equivalents. The number of volume-equivalents held in microform should be 
determined either by actual coimt or by an averaging formula which considers each reel 
of microform as one. and five pieces of any other uncrofomwl as one volume-equivalent. 

Libraries winch can provide promptly 100 percent as uiuny volumes or volume-e<iuivalents 
a< are called for in this fomuili shall, in the matter of quantity. Iw graded A. From 80-99 
percent ihall be graded B; from 65-79 percent shall be graded C; and from 50-64 percent 
shall be {:rade<l D. 

- See Appendix I. "List of FieUls." 
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I roi)li(}t(>);r.iphy is an atccptitl inean^ of loni- 
pai'ttiij; tiiaiiy kiiiils of recortU' for pri^^i-rvatimi 
and >tora);i'. lU'C'ordt*!! information may also 
tome in tlu* fonii of niaiiiiM ripts. archives, aiul 
mailiiiic-rtsulabit* ilata Imses. Eaih nu'tliuiii of 
ioinniioucation provitleN uni(iui* (1inu*iisi(MiS for 
till- tiaiisiiiis.sioii of infoniiatioti, ami caih tuntls 
to t onipK'iiiiMit the otiu'rs. 

Tliis iohtTciit unity of rtxtirtltil infortiiation, 
ami till* fuiuhimeutul coiiuiioiiality of its social 
utility, rt-rpiirt* that rt*;:ardli*ss of foniiat, all 
kiiuls (if rrcordcd iofunuation lutrdtil for aca- 
dcuiii* pMr|><i.st*.s hy an institutiou K* Nelcctud, 
ac(inircd. (iri;anizcxl» storc^il, and dt'li\t'rt*d for 
usv within the lihrary. In this way the institu- 
tion's informatiun resoiirci's can best he articn- 
latitl and hulauivd for thr j^reatt^t lyeupfit of 
tht' entire Lt>nnuimity. 

It is less inii>ortant that a ct)lli*^r Imid \v^a\ 
■title to the quantity of lihrary materials called 
for in Formula A than it U' able to Mipply 
the auKuipt quickly — say within fiflirn min- 
utes — as hy conUact with an adjacent institn- 
ti(ni.or l>y some other means. An institution 
which arranges to meet all or part of its lihrary 
resp<)usihilitii*s in Ihii way, however, uuist take 
care that in doing so it nut create superufuuer- 
ary or nureind>ursed co^ts fur another institu- 
tiuu and that the materials so made a\'ailahle 
are relevant lu its own students' neeiLi. 
-. -Since a libniry Ixwk c-«ilhxtion once devel- 
oiH*tl, and then allowt*t1 to lanj^nish. loses its util- 
ity very rapidly, ct>ntinuit\> of colleetiou (Ii-\el- 
opnu-ut is essential. Experience has sliuwn that 
e\en after ct)IIectious have attained sizes re- 
(lutred hy tlas Staiidard, they can seldom re- 
lain their retpiisite ntilit} witlumt su-%tainin); an- 
nual ^Toss );n>wtli rates, In^fsore withdrawals, of 
at h-ast five i>ercent. 

ni(;lier txincaliou has thus far lud too little 
evperiencv with non-print library materials to 
IHTuiit tenable );eueralizatioiis to Ih* made 
about their (piantitative ri*tpiireuu*uts. Siniv 
iimsensns has not yet Ihvu attaiuetl anunii! ed- 
ueators as to the range, extent, and ctinfigura- 
titm of nini-prtnt .S(*rvices wlueli it is appropri- 
ate for it)llege libraries to olfer, lu) generally 
appliudde fununhis are {Missible here. It is a.s- 
sumed. lM)wever, that every itilU-ge library 
shouKI have iK)n-print rcMairits appropriate to 
iostitutimial uei*ds. 

*J*he goal of ittllege library ctilhition devel- 
opment .should Ih* (ptality rather than (juautit). 
A eoIleeti(ni may be .s;ud to have (ptality fnr its 
poriNivi* only tu the degree that it imlsm-sscS a 
ixutiou (tf the bibliography of eaeli discipline 
taught, aprupriate in (piaiitit) iMitli to tlu* level 
at which eat h is taught -and t(t the (nnulH*r of 
stmleuts and faculty nieudK-rs wlui um* it. <.)u.d'> 
ity and (piautit)- are .siparable ituK iu the(try: 
it is possible to liaxe (piautity witUmt (piality; 
it is not [Missible to lia\e (jnality without (piau- 



tity (Icfiited in relation U* the purposes of the 
institution. No easily applicable criteria lia\e 
lH*en developed, liowe\er, for nu-asnriug (ptal- 
ity in library colk-C'tioiv>. 

The U'St way to ;is.>nre (piality iit a etillege 
librao' collectitni ls to ^.lin it at ixiint of input. 
Thus rigorotts dtscrimiudtiun in the Si*lection of 
materials to be added tu the hlirary's holdings, 
whether as pnrchiis(*s or '^ifts, is of ctuLsiderable 
intportance. Care shottid l>e e.\erted It) select 
a suiistatitial ix)rtiun uf the titles listed in the 
staud.ird. scbtdarly biblio]c;raphies reflixting the 
curricnhuu areas of the college and supporting 
general fields i)f know! .\ nimiber uf such 
subjects lists for college i.i;. .-s have l)een pre- 
parit! by learneil ;issoii*'.l' 'tus. Among general 
bibliographies Bouks "oZ/cgr Lihrarivs is 
u.sehil es[)feially fur pin, ^-s of identifying int- 
portant retrosiH'ctive titles. For cunreul addi- 
tioas. provision should ho made to ac(ptire a 
uiajorit>' of the significsint nt*w pidiliuitious rc- 
vii*>ft'(Hl iu Choice, Cetkrnnts attention shoidd 
Ik* given also to standani works of referetiee 
and to bibli(tgrapbieal tools whieh provide ae< 
cess to the broad range uf seholarly soitnrs as 
listed in WiucheH's i-uhlv to Rvfcrcnt't' Books, 
Institutional needs var\- mi widely for periodical 
holdings that iptantitatixt* standards cannot Ik* 
written for them at this time, bttt iti geiteral it 
LS gtHul practice for a library to own any title 
tliat is ittH*dt*d nion- tlun siv titnt*s per ytnir. 
Sexeral good li.tudlists l:a\e In-eu prepared of 
periodical titles appropri.ttt* for college ct)llee- 
tiotis. 

College library cttlltxtions sluaild U* evaltiat- 
ed ctintitnioitsly against standard bibliographies 
and against records tif thi*ir use, for puri>oses 
Ixith of adding to the inlleettons and identify- 
ing titles for prompt witlhlrawjl oiiit' they lia\e 
outlivt-d their usefulness to the <.t)llege program. 
No iMiok sIviiiUI be retaimnl in a itdlege library 
for whieh a elear puri»*s<.-; i.s not evitleut in 
terms of the institntitrn's ctirn'ut or auticiiutcd 
academie program; wlu-n .sneb ehnir pnqMise 
is !;teking. a Uiok sitonhl U* retinal fn>m the 
etdlections. 

Altliottgh in the last aiudy.sis tlu* librar)' .stall 
tmtst Ik- res|Mnisihle for the ncuik' and itmtent 
of the collections, it ean In-st fulfill this resi-xm- 
sibilitv with sitltNtantial Ik'lp and ituLsnltation 
frntu thr traehing faeulty and from stttdents. Of 
greatest lK*uefit to the library is ctnitinuing fac- 
ulty asNi.stanir in definin'Z the literature ntpiire- 
inents of tht* eiinrNes iu the eurrictdnm. defiui- 
tituis which shiHtId takr tlie forto of written .se- 
lectiim |)o!icies. In addition, nx-ndiers tif tJie 
teaching facitlt) max (wtieipatr in tht* sehv- 
tion of indi\idual titles t«) Ik* obtained. It this 
latter acti\ ity, however, is earried out largely 
by the library, then tU- traehitig faeitlty shotild 
review the U.Miks ai-^ptiri-d lM>tb for their ap- 
propriateness and the (piality of their etuitt-nts. 
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standards: 
Obcamzatios of Matehial:» 

3 Library collections shall be organized by 
iiatioruilly approved conventions ami ar» 
ranged for efficient retrieval at time of 
need. 

3.1 There shall he a union catalog of the /i- 
brary's holdings that permits identifica- 
tion of Items, regardless of format, by cii- 
thor, title, and subject. 

3 1. 1 The catalog may be developed either by 
a single library or jointly among several 
iibraries. 

3.1.2 The catalog shall be in a fonnat that can 
be consulted by a number of people con' 
currently arid at time of need, 

3.1.3 in addition to the catalog there sfuill aho 
be requisite subordinate files, sxich as 
serial records, shelf lists, authority files, 
and indexes to uvnmonographic materi' 
als. 

3.2 Except for certain categories of material 
u:hich are for convenience best segregate 
ed by form, library materials shall be ar* 
ranged on the shelves by subject. 

3.2.1 Patrons shall have direct access to li- 
brary materials on the shelves. 

Commentary on Standard 3 

Tlie acquisition alone of Iibrar>' materials 
comprises only part of the task of providing 
access to them. Collections must be indexed 
.. and systematically arranged on the shelves be- 
fore their efficient identification and retrieval 
at time of need, which X5 an important test of 
a good librar>-, can be assured. For most li- 
brar>' matenals this inde.xing can best be ac? 
complisbed through the development of a union 
catalog with items entered in accord with es- 
tabliihed national or international bibliograph- 
ical conventions, such as rules for entry, de- 
scriptive cataloging, filing, classification, and 
subject headings. 

Opportunities of severi'J kinds exist for the 
cooperative dev lopment of the library's cata- 
log, through which economy can be gained in 
its preparation. These include the use of cen- 
traliired cataloging by the Librar>- of Congress 
and the joint compilation of catalogs by a num- 
ber of libraries. Joint catalogs can take the form 
of card files, book catalogs, or computer files. 
Catalogs jointly developed, regardless of for- 
mat, can satisfy this Standard provided that 
they can be consulted — under author, title, or 
subject — by a number of library patrons con- 
currently at their time of need. Catalogs sliould 
be subject to continual editing to keep tlieni 
abrea!>t of modern tenninologx*, current tech- 
iitoIog>\ and ct)nternF>orarv practice. 

Proper organisation of the collections will 
uLo re<|uirc the maintennnce of a number of 



subordinate files, such as authority files and 
shelf lists, and of complementary catalogs, such 
as serial records. Information contained in these 
files should also be available to library users. 
In addition, some library materials such as jour- 
nals, documents, and microforms are often in- 
dexed centrally by commercial or quasi-com- 
mercial agencies, and in such cases access 
should be provided to those inde.xes as needed, 
whether they be in published or compiiter- 
based fonnat. 

Materials should be arranged on the shelves 
by subject matter so that related information 
can be consulted together. Some kinds of ma- 
terials, however, such as maps, microforms, and 
non-print holdings, may be awkward to inte- 
grate physically because of form and may be 
segregated from the main collection. Other ma- 
terials, such as rarities and manuscripts or ar- 
chives, may be segregated for purposes of se- 
curity. Materials in exceptionally active use, 
such as bibliographies, works of reference, and 
assigned readings, may be kept separate to 
facilitate access to tliem. Except in such cases, 
however, the bulk of the collections should be 
classified and shelved by subject in open stack 
areas .so as to permit and encourage brow.sing. 

Standahu 4 : 
Staff 

4 The library staff shall he of adequate size 
and quality to meet agreed-upon objec- 
tives. 

4.1 The staff shall comprise qualified' librari- 
ans, skilled supportive personnel, and 
part-time assistants serving on an hourly 
baus, 

4.2 The marks of a librarian shall include a 
graduate library degree from an ALA-ac- 
credited program, responsibility for du- 
ties of a professional nature, and partici- 
pation ill professional library affairs be- 
yond the local campus. 

4.2.1 The librarians of a college shall be or- 
ganized as an academic department — or. 
in the case of a university, as a school — 
and shall administer themselves in ac- 
cord with AC RL ''Standards for Faculty 
Status for College and University Li- 
brarians'* {See Appendix II). 

4.3 The number of librarians required shaii 
be determined by a -formula (Formula 
B, below) tchich takes into account the 
enrollment of the college and the size and 
grjuth rate of the collections. 

4.3.1 There shall be an appropriate balance of 
effort among librarians, supportive per- 
.sonnel, and part-time assistants, so that 
every staff member is employed as nearly 
as ^'^ossille commensurate with his library 
troiuing, experience, and capability. 
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.4.4 Library policies end procedures concern- 
ing staff shaU be in accord ttith sound 
personnel mancgcmer.: practice. 

Commentary on Standard 4 

Tlie college Iibrar>' r.rfrd a staff conipris* 
in): librarians, supports e ;«r5onne!, and part- 
time assistants to carr}' cut stated objectives. 
The librarian has ac<|uired through training in 
a graduate librar>' school an understanding of 
the principles and theories cf selection, acquisi- 
tion, organization, intcrpretition, and adminis- 
tration of library r«ouict:s. Supportive staff 
members have normally received specialized or 
on-the-job training for particular assignments 
within the Iibrar>'; such aisi^nments can range 
in complexity; from relatively routine or busi- 
ness functions to highly technical activities of- 
ten requiring university- decrees in fields other 
than librarianshjp. WeU nunaged college li- 
braries, also utilize sooie part-time assistants, 
many of whom are stadeats. Although they 
must often perform repetitive and more per- 
functorv* work, given good training and ade- 
quate experience such as5i>taDts can often per- 
fonn at relatively skilled !c\els and constitute 
an important segment of the librao' teani. 

Work assignments, both to these several le^'* 
els and to individuaL'. sLouId be carefully con- 
ceived and allocated so that all members of the 
library staff are employed is nearly as possible 
commensurate ^Wth their Library* training, ex- 
perience, and capability-. This will mean that 
the librariiuis will seldom cumprise more than 
25-35 percent of the total FTE library* staff. 

The librarians of a coUcCr comprise the fac- 
ulty of the library* and >bou]d organize and ad- 
nu'nistcr themselves a> any other departmental 
faculty in tlie college lor in ihe case of the uni- 
versity, the library* faculty* l> e<iuivalent to ;i 
school faculty, and should uo*. em itself accord- 
ingly). In either case, ho-^evtr. the status, re- 
sponsibilities, perqui2iite<. xad governance of 
llie library- faculty shall be fully recognized and 
supported by the parent instftution, and it shall 



function in accord y%ith the ACRL "Standards 
for Faculty Status for College and University- 
Librarians.** I 

The staff represents one of the library's nx)st 
important assets in support of the instnictional 
program of the college. Careful attention is 
therefore required to proper personnel manage- 
ment policies and procedures. \\'hether admin- 
istered centrally for the college ai a whole or 
separately \yithin the hbrar>', these policies and 
practices nuist be based upon sound, contem- 
porary management understanding consistent 
with the go.)ls and purposes of the institution. 
This yvill mean that: 

1. Recniitment methods should be based 
upon a careful definition of positions tn be 
filled, utilization of a wide range of sources, 
qualifications based upon job re(|uirement$, and 
objective evaluation of credentials. 

2. Written procedures should be followed 
in matters of appointment, pmiuotion, tenure, 
dismissal, and appeal. 

3. Every staff member should be informed 
in writing as to the scope of his responsibilities 
and the individual to whom he is resx>onsible. 

4. Classification and pay plans shoidd giv^ 
recognition to the nature of the duties per- 
formed, training and e.vperience required, and 
rates of pay and benefits of other positions re- 
quiring equivalent background. 

5. There should be provided a stnictured 
program for the orientation and training of new 
staff members and opportunities for the con- 
tinuing education of existing staff. 

6. Supery isory* staff should be selected on the 
basis of job knowledge and human relations 
skills and provide training in these responsibil- 
ities asr needed. 

7. Systems should be maintained for periodic 
review of employee perfomiance and for recog- 
nition of achievement. 

8. Career opportunities and counseL'ng 
should be nuule av ailable to library- ^taff mem- 
bers at all levels and in all departments^ 



FORMULA H— 

The number of librariaro re^iuired: by the college shall be computed as fullowN (to be 
calculated cimiulatively >: 

For each 500. or fraction thereof, FTE students up to 10,000 . . I librarian 

For each 1.000 cr fraction thereof, FTE students above 10,000 . 1 librarian 

For each 100.000 volraes. or fraction thereof, in the c*oIlection .1 librarian 

For each 5,000 volumes, or fraction thereof, added per yeiir 1 librarian 

Libraries yvhich provide 100 percent of jhese fomiula requiremenl> can, when they* are 
supported by sufficient other staff nienibers, consider themselves at the A level in tenns of 
staff size; those that pro\ide T5-99 percent of these requirement:^ may rate thcmseUes as B; 
those w-iih 55r74 percent of ref|i!irements qualify for a C; and those with 40-54 percent 
of requirements warrant a D. 
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Standard 5: 
dcltv'ery of sfxvzcc 

*5 The college library shall establish and 
maintain a range and quality of services 
that ail/ promote the academic program 
of the institution and encourage optimal 
librnry use. 

5.1 Proper^ service shall include: the provi- 
sion of continuing instruction to patrons 
in the effective exploitation of libraries: 
the guidance of patrons to the library ms- 
terials they need; and the provision of in* 
formation to patrons as ap^priate, 

5.2 Library materials shall hj! circulated to 
qualified patrons urJer e'^' itable policies 
and for as long periods as possible ivith' 
out jeopardizing their availability to oth- 
ers. 

5.2.1 The availability of rei\i'v-r^ materials shall 
be extended ti;\erexer possible by the 
provision of inexpr^Mive means of photo- 
copying. 

5.2.2 The quality of the collections available 
locally to patrons shall be enhanced 
throu^ the use of ''National Interlibrary 
Loan Code IQSST' (See Appendix II) 
and other cooperative agreements which 
procide reciprocal access k) multi^ibrary 
resources. 

5.3 The hours of public access to the materi- 
als on th^ ihelves, to the study facilities 
of the libmry, arid to the library staff, 
shall be consistent with reasonable de* 
mand, both during the normal jfudy 
week and during weekends and vacation 
periods. 

5.4 Where academic programs are offered 
away from a campus, library services 

" shall be provided in accord with ACRVs 
"Guidelines for Library Services to £x- 
tension Students" (See Appendix 31). 

Commentary on Standard 5 

The priinao" Purpose of college library ser- 
vice is to promote the academic program of the 
parent institution. The successful fulfillment of 
this purpose ^viII require that librarians work 
closely with teaching facuhy to gain an inti- 
mate knowWdge oi their educational objectives 
and methods and to impail to them an under- 
standing of the services which the library can 
render. Both slall in Iibrar>- use and ease of ac- 
cess to material* can encourage library use, but 
the majoc stinmlus for studenU to use the li- 
brar>' has always been, and lilcely always will 
be, the instructional methods iLstd in the chiss- 
UK>m. Thus close :.t)operation between librari- 
ans and classroom instructors is essential. 

Such cooperation does not come about for- 
tuitously; it must be a p!anne<l and structured 
activity! and it must be assiduuiisly sought. It 



will require not only tiiat librarians participate 
in the academic planning councils of the institu- 
tion but also that ihey assist tcadiing factilly 
in appraising the actual and potential library 
resources available, work closely with them in 
developing library services for ticw courses and 
new pedagogical techniques, and keep them in- 
• formed of new libiary capabilities. 

A key service of a college library is the in- 
tuoduction and inleiprctation of Sforaiy materi- 
als to patrons. This activity takes several forms. 
The first form is instruction in bibliography and 
in the use of information tools- It will also fa- 
miliarizc i)atrons with the physic?! facilities of 
the library, its services and collections, and the 
pol'des and conditions which govein their use. 
Bibliographic instruction and orientation may 
be given --at: many levels of sophistication and 
may uii« a >'aricty of instructional methods and 
materials, including course-related instruction, 
separate courses with or without credit, group 
or individualized instruction, utilizing print or 
non-prxnt materials. 

The second basic form which inlerpreUtion 
will take is rnav^ntional referenc« work where- 
in individual patrons are guided by librarians 
in tfieir appraisal of the range and extent of the 
library resources available to them for leaminij 
?nS research, in the most effective marshalling 
of that material. «^-d in the opf^mal utilization 
of libraries. Most library interpreUtive work is 
ofthi^kind. 

The third major genre of library intetpreta- 
tion is the delivery of informab'oij itsdf. Al- 
thoujsh obviously inappropT»?-te in the case of 
student searches which are purposeful segments 
of classroom assignments, the actuiii! lielivery 
of informatior*— as distinct from guidance to 

iZ is a reasonable library service in almost all 

other conceivable siluuiions. 

As regards the circulation of library materi- 
als, the general Uend in recent years has been 
toward longer loan periods, but these period' 
must be determined by kxcal conditions which 
will incfude size of the collections, the number 
of copies of a book held, and the extent of the 
user community. Circulation should be for as 
long periods as are reasonable without jeopard- 
izing acctjs: to materials by other qualified pa- 
trons. This overall goal may prompt ^me insti- 
tutions to est?.blish variant or unique loan peri- 
ods for diffe^^^.il titles or classes of titles. What- 
ever loan ixjlicy is ^.ised, however, it sliould be 
equitably and unifomily administered to all 
qualified categories of patrons. 

Locally-held library rc^^ources should be ex- 
tended and enhanced in every way possible ior 
the benefit of library patrons. Both the quan- 
tity and the accessibility of reading materials 
can be extended through the provision of inex- 
p<»nsive iP'»a.--'5 r^^ pholocopymg witliin ,^e laws 
rtgardin^ coi>yright. Local resources should 
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a-;-; be extended through the provision and en- 
c-->i:fagement of reciprocal arrarigements with 
oiher libraries as through the **NationaI Inter- 
library Loan Code 1968" and joint-access con- 
sortia. Beyond its outi local constituency every 
library also has a responsibilit>- to make its 
foldings available to other students and schoN 
ars in at least t*^^ee ways— in-house consulta- 
ry / "^ocopy, ar.d through interlibrary loan. 
1^ r mber of hours per week that library 
vt^fs J ;Ould be available will vary, depend- 
/ such factors as whether the collef;e 
, urban or rural setting, teaching meth- 
od:, used, conditions in the dormitories, and 
whether the student body is primarily resident 
or commuting. In any case, library s<~heduling 
should be responsive to reasonable local need, 
not only during term-tiine week-days but also 
on weekends, and, especially where graduate 
work is offered, during vacation periods. In 
many institutions readers may need access to 
study facilUies and to the collections during 
more hours of the week than they require the 
personal services of librarians. The public's 
iieetl for access to librarians may range upward 
to one hundred hours per week, whereas, 
around-the-clock access to the library's collec- 
tioas and/or facilities may in some cases be 
warranted. 

Special library problems exist for colleges 
that provide oflf-campui instructional programs. 
Shidenls in such programs must be provided 
with library services in accord with ACRLs 
"Guidelines for Librar>- Services to Extension 
Students." These Guidelines require that such 
services be financed on a regular-basis, that a 
librarian be specifically charged with the deliv- 
er>- of such services, that the library implica- 
tions of such programs be considered before 
program approval, and that courses so taught 
encourage library use. Such $er\ices, which are 
especially important at the graduate level, must 
be furnished despite their obvious logistical 
problems. 

Standard 6: 

FACILmES 

6 The college shall ptvcide a library building 
containing secure faciliiies for housing its 
resources, adequate space for administra- 
tion of those resr^urces by staff, and com* 
fortable quarters and furnishings for their 
Utilization by patrons. 

6.1 The size of the library building shaU be de- 
termined by a formula (See Formula C) 
which takes into account the enroll tr ;nt of 
the college, the eTtent and nature of its 
cotlectiom, and the size of its staff. 

6.2 The shape of the library buildiug and the 
internal distribution of its facilities and ser- 
vices shall he determined by function. 



6.3 Except in unuiuo/ circumstances, the col- 
lege library's collections and senicei ihall 
be administered u^ithin a single structure. 

Commentary on Standard 6 

Successful library serv-ice presupposes an 
adequate library building. Although the t>pe 
of building provided will depend upon the 
character and the alms of the institution, it 
should in all cases present secure facilities for . 
housing the library's resources, su£Bcient space 
for their administration by staff, and comfort- 
able quarters and furnishings for their utiliza- 
tion by the pubb'c, all integrated into a func* 
tional and esthetic w^ ole. The college library 
building should repre sent a conscious planning 
effort, involving the librarian, tb.e college ad- 
ministration, and the architect, with the librari- 
an responsible for the preparation of the build- . 
ing program. The needs of handicapped pa- 
trons should receive special attention in the de- 
signing of the library building. 

Many factors will enter into a determination 
of the quality of a library building. They will 
include such esthetic considerations as its loca- 
tion on the campus, the grace with which it re- 
lates to its site and to neighboring stnicbires, 
and the degree to which it contributes esthet- 
ically to the desired ambience of the campus. 
They will also include sue i internal characterise -.^ 
tics as the diversity and appropriateness of its 
accommodations and furrushings, the functional 
distribution and interrelationships of its spates, 
and the simplicity and economy with which it 
can be utilized by patrons and operated by 
staff. They will include moreover such phj-sical 
characteristics as the adequacy of its acoustical 
treatment and lighting, the effectiveness of its 
heab'ng and cooling plant, and the selech'on of 
its movable equipment. 

Decentralized librar>- facilities in a collep? 
have some virtues, and they present some difb- 
culb'es. Priniary among their virtues is their 
adiacenc>* to the laboratories and offices of 
some teaching faculty members vfcithin tlwrir ser- 
vice purview. Primary among their weaknesses 
are Iheir fragmentation unity- of knowledge, 
their relative isolation from library users (other 
than aforementioned faculty), the fact that 
they can seldom command the attention of 
qualified staff over either long hours during a 
week or over a sustained period of time, and 
the excessive costs of creating duplicate cata- 
logs, periodical lists, cirailatlon services, and 
attendant study facilities. Where decentralized 
library facilities are being considered, these 
costs and benefits must be carefully compared. 
In generiJ, experience has shown that except 
where lonj* distances are involved, decenbal- 
ized librar>* facilities are at the present time uo- 
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likely in he in the besl pedagocical or economic * as the main channel of formal commuul- 

intrr<-il; of :i collf Re. cation bet iccen the library and its mcr 

Community. 

ST.WDAmj 7- 7.4 The libranj sJuiU -iniointaifi tvritteii poU 

Admisi>tr.\tio.n ^"^ procedure manuals covering in- 
ternal library governance and operational 

7 The collece libranj shall be administered , !i5/'"i!f'* , „ ... . 

i jnc nurunjs iuu ut 7.4.1 T/ic library shall mamtaiii a systematic 

in a manner uhich permits ana encour- . .^i. 

, , . I ^ /T . ^/ am/ contmuous program for evaluating 

ases the fullest and most effective use of o - 1 . g • « -«-.r 

flca!/aWr library resources. pcr/ormance for identifying need- 

7 1 The statutory or le^al foundation for the Iff rniptovemen s 

library's activities Ll be recognized in 7.4.2 The hbrari, sJiall develop statistics not 

. . -T only for purposes of planning and control 

7.tL TheVollege librar m shall be a member l^it aUo to aid in the preparation of re-- 

of the library facJty and shall report to Porls designed to triform Us publics of its 

the president or the chief academic of- accomplishmms and prohlerr: 

ficer of the institution. 7.5 The library shad develop, eek out, and 

7 I The responuhilities and authority of the utilize cooperative progran,^ for purposes 

college librarian and procedures- for his of either reducing its operating costs or 

appointment sJiall be defined in u:riiing. enhancing its services, so long as such 

7 3 T/iere 5/ifl/i be a standing advisory com- programs create no unrettnbursed or un- 

mittee comprising students and members reciprocati^ costs for other Ubranes or 

of the teat - ing faculty uhich shall serve organizations. 



FOR.MUL.A C— 

Tlie size of llie college library buildinR shall be calculated on the basis of a formula 
which takes into consideration the size of the student body, requisite administrative space, 
and the number of phvsical volumes held in the collections. In the ab.sei.ce of consensus 
among librarians and other educators as to the range of n<in-book services which it is 
appropriate for libraries to offer, no generally applicable formulas have been developed for 
calailating spac^ for them. Thus, space required for a college library's non-book services 
and materials rnu^t be addetl to the following calculations: 

a. Space for readers. The seating requirement for the library of a college >vherein less 
than £ftv percent of the FTE enrollment resides on campus shall be one for each five 
PTE students; the sealing requirement lor the typical residential college library shall 
be one ^"^r each four FTE students; and the seating requirements for the library in the 
btrong. hberal arts, honors-oriented college $^ all be one for each three PTE students. 
In any case, each library seat sfiall be assiaue<l to require twenty-five square feet of 
floor space. 

b. Space for books. Space required for books depends in part upon the overall size of 
the l)Ook collection, and is calculated cumulatively as follow.s: 

Square Feet /Volume 

For the first 150,000 vohmies ' ^.10 

For the next 150,000 volumes ^•JJj 

For the next 300.000 volmnes O.Ott 

For hohhngs al>ove^ 600.000 volumes O-^T 

c. Space for adrnUiisiritioru 'Spa^^^ fbr such library administrative activities as 
acquisition, cataloging:, staff offices, catalogs, and files Ml or.-.-fourth of the sum of 
the spaces needwl for readers and books as calculated under (a; amUb) above. 




net assignable area as i. called for hy the fornmhi shnll qualify for an A rating as rt^Jjirds 
quantil)^ 75-99 pertent >lull warrant a B; 60-74 percerU shall l)e due a C; and 50-o9 
pt rcent vl.all warrant a D. 
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7.6 The library ihall be administered in ac- 
cord nith the ^irit of the ALA **Librcrtj 
Ml of Rights." { See AppendU IF. ) , ^ 

Corrtmentary on Standard T 

Much of the commentan- on general admin- 
istration of the coUege Lbrar>' >> gathered un- 
der the several other Stindardi. Matters of per- 
sonnel administration, for example, are dis- 
cussed under Standird 4, and fiscal administra- 
tion i> glossed under Standard 8. Some impor- 
tant aspects of library management, however, 
must be considered apart from the other Stan- 
dards. 

Primarv* among administrative considerations 
which are not part of other Standards is 'be 
matter of the responsibilities and authority both 
of the library as an organization and of the col- 
lege librarian as a college officer. No dear set 
of library objectives, no tenable program of col- 
lection df*' elopment, no defensible library- per- 
sonnel policy can be developed unless there is 
first an artlculaled and widespread understand- 
ing within the college as to the statutory, leija! 
or other basis under which the librar>' is to 
function. This may be a college bylaw, or a 
trustee minute, or a public law which shews tbe 
responsibility* and flow* of authority under 
which the library i> empowered to act. There 
must alio be a deri\ative document define the 
responsibility and authority* ve$l?d in Uic ofiJre 
of the college hbrarion. This docunent may 
also be statutorily based and should ipe*\ out 
in addition to the scope and nature of hu- du- 
ties and powers, the procedures for his appobt- 
ment and the focus of his reporting responsi- 
bilitv'. Experience has sho>*'n that, for tne clos- 
est coordination of Library activities with the in* 
structional program, the college librsririarr. -hould 
report either to the president or to the chieC of- 
ficer in charge of the academic aCTairs of the ui- 
stihition. 

Although the succe^ful college library must 
strive for e.xcellencc in all of its communica- 
tions, especially those of an informal nature, it 
must also have the benefit of an advisory - 
miktee representing its user community. This 
committee— cf which the college ltbr:iri<ui 
sho'.ild be an er officio member — shou'id i;-?tve 
as the main charinel of formal comnuinic-?i:*on 
between the librar>* and its publics and sKonH 
be used to convey both an awareness to Vne li- 
brary of its patrons' concerns^ percepb'ans, and 
needs, and an understanding to patrons of the 
librar>'s capabilities and problems. The cha:ee 
to the committee should be specific, and it 
should he in writing. 

Many of the precept> of college library* ad-* 
ministTAtion are the same as those for the ad- 
mini:»tra:ion of any other similar enterprise. The 
w riting down of policies and the preparation 
of proceilures manuals, for example, arc re- 



quired for best management of any organiza- 
tion so as to assure urtiformit>' and consistency 
of action, to aid in training of staJF, and to con- 
tribute to public understanding. Likewise sound 
public relations are essential to almost ^ny suc- 
cessful service organization, .\lthough often ob- 
served in their omission, structured programs 
of performanc-e evaluation and quality control 
are equally necessao*. All of these administra- 
tive practices are important in a well managed 
library. 

Some interlibrary cooperative efforts have 
tended in local libraries to enhance the qualit>- 
of sen ice or reduce operating costs, Lahor-shar- 
ing, for example, through cooperativi^ process- 
ing programs has been beneficial to many li- 
braries, and participab'on in ihe pooled owner- 
ship of seldom-used materials has leUeved pres- 
sure on some campuses for such nnaterials to be 
collected locdly. The potential values of mean- 
ingful cooperation among libraries are sufficient 
to require that libraries actively search out and 
avail themselves of c.X)perative programs that 
will work in their iateresis. Care should be 
taken, however, to assure that a recipient li- 
brary reimburse, either ir^ money or in kind, the 
full costs of any cr;"^ h^stiaition that supplies 
its service, ^^nlf^ 't^e thi; suppl>inc in* 

sUtutbn 1:' sprci: / argcd and ftmded so 
>o m ike its servict :^ ;:,^Ie- 

College Hbran%^ J: .Ad be smpervvous to thit 
pr^siires 'tiv e'Kjjts cf any special interest 
^^oup.t cr individ^iali to shape t^3jr collection:.- 
and scrxices in act»-d with special pleadings. 
This r-rinciple, fir^t poitulat^d by t^ie American 
I ,ibr?<y Association in 1939 as the ''Library Bill 
of Rights/' shoulJ govens c^ie adniinistratiorj of 
eve;y college lihxiiy and bf? gi».<?n thj? full pro- 
tectjnn r' ^11 parent ?«^kitu^^on "r. 

.V-rA:iiv.\jU) H: 

8 The college iibrari/jn shall have the re- 
sponjlbility fo-: preparing, defending, and 
administering i^ift iihranj bud^^. in accord 
uith OQreed-ui.'*^ it objectives. 

8.1 The n aorr\t o} (he !ibiarv cij^ropriation 
shall e^f'^ess relat^mH:) to the total <h- 
stituttO'rMl budget for educational and geK- 
eral vuf .'0r?t, 

8.2 The libraran shaJ havr sole cttthority to 
^ijportioii funds and iyiitiate t^xpendilures 
aithin thv ilbrafij approved budget, in flc- 
cc.'d with insiitutionol policy. 

r/» .7 library rJuill maintain such internal ac- 
counts a.x ere iiCf t^ssjry for approving its 
invoices t'^T ;;<iy'iit?«/, monitoring its er*- 
cumberanc£s, and nraluating tJie flow of 
its exmndituies, 

Commenta^ on standard S 

The libpij'y ^ adgcf. i. a functior- of progrsmi 
planning artd tends to define the library i cbjcc- 
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rives in fisi-al temis and for a slaletl intei%*ut of 
b'mc. Onc^ agreed to by ihe colle^je administra- 
tion, the objectives fornnmlated under Standard 
1 should constitute the base upon which the li- 
brio's budce< i* developed. The decree ti^ 
which ihr c-^^Uege l> able to fund the librar>- in 
ac^-ord 'Aith its objettivri: u reflectec? in the re- 
la tioiisbip ,of the libir^iy appropriation U} the 
total iduiali^nAl and budget o^i the ciil- 

lese. Experience has shown 5li3t library bud- 
geb, exclusive of capital cxt^ts 4^mS thc^ costs of 
phv-sical mzintenance, v>h£i-v ijM below six per- 
cent of the college s total etlticational and Ken* 
eral expe ditures are seldom able to sustain the 
ran^e of libraiy projprams re<iinred by the insti- 
tution* This percentajic moreover wili nm con- 
siderably hi$(her during periods when the li- 
brary is attempting to overcome past deficien- 
cies, to raise its ''grade" on colleditins and staff 
as defined elsewhere in these Standards, or to 
meet the information neetls of ntw ucademic 
programs. 

The adoption of formulas for preparation of 
budget estimates and for prediction of library 
expenditures over periods of time are relative- 
ly common, e$i>ecially ainon>; public institu- 
tions. Since s»ich fonnulas can often provide 
a gross approximaliou of needs, the3' are useful 
for purposes of long-range planm'nfi, but they 
frequently fail tc tale into acx*ount local cost 
variables,' and they are seldom able to respond 
promptly to unanticipated market InHatitm or 
changes in enrollment Thus they should not be 
uied, except as indicators, in definitive budgrt 
development. 

Among thr variables which shmild he ain- 
iidered in eiliiuatinj; a librao*> Inidget re- 
quirements axe the following: 

1. The scope, nature, ami level of the col- 
Ifjic curriculum; 

2- laslnutional ^ LjwIs jise^J, especially ;is 
t!ii»y n-late to ifKii^t study;*, 

3. The adcfuuRy ol existing c-ollecticius and 
tile publishing rate in fields pertinent So tlii- 
curricuhun: 

4. The size, or anticipated size, of thi- stu- 
dent bmly azMl teaching faculty; 

5. The aditiuacy and availability of otlu«r li- 
brary resourcYS in tlie locality to which the li- 
brary lia.> contractetl access; 

6. The ranuc* of stTvices offered by the li- 
brao'. the nuiul>er of si-n itr p«n'nts niaintaiik'd, 
i^K number of hours pi-r week tlial service 
proxidtd, etc.; 

7. The extent lu uhicli llu* library alrt-uly 
mtrtrls die Standard* •!« fiuiil hi tlui*^ pagt'jt. 

PnKt.-dijres for the preijamriou and defciw 
of bud-4el e>tinutrt. p<ilicii-s tin budK<t ai>- 
proval, arnl re^iulatuni* cuiicfrninj; acctMuitiut; 
ami expenditures may \-ary fnnu one institu- 
tion or juris4!iclion to another, and the ctilUw 
librarian mu>t kntiw ;iiid confonu to IcR-al pr^a- 
tict?. In any tirctuustanc^, howc\er, sounu prac- 



tices^ of planning and ctuitml rc<|uire tl. ; - 
lilir;iri;m have miIc resixuLsiliility and an* y 
for the alltK-ation— and within w!:lige . , 
tlic rindliK-aticin— <if the Jibrary hudi; ' i\ il:e 
initiation i vpciulitures agatiLst it. f ' ig 
Uixin hical factors, U-twcfu 35 aiu' : ..'rcTnt 
of the library's budget is mmiuilly albK-aled to 
the purcli;e;r of luatcrials. and l>clweeu 5() and 
CO percent is cxpciuletl for iiersiinm-l. 

The preiwration of Inulgct estimate's may l)e 
made on the IkisLs of past expeudituri'S and au- 
ticipaled ntixis, ctimiuiriwu with Miuilar li- 
braries, or statistical nonits aud staiulards. More 
Mii>liisticati*d tcclumjueN for detailed aualysLs 
of c-osts by library prothictivity, fuiictitni, <u 
prograu't — as distinct froiu itiias of cx|X*uditure 
— Ijave i)eeu attcuipte<l in S4iine libraries. Such 
pnicetlurcs ri*<iuire that the library dcvilop 
quantitalive uietluxls by which tu prepare esti- 
mates, analyze perfoniuincv, und detenniue the 
relative prifirity of sc«rvices renderetl. Altluuigb 
this liud of budgeting, oikx- refinctl, may Irad 
to UKire effective fiscal control aud greater ac- 
ciNuitahility, libraries generally have thus far 
had too limit (*d experience with program bud- 
geting or input-<Hitput anal>'sis tu permit tlu'ir 
widi'Spri'ad athiption at this tiuw. 

APPENDIX I 
List of Fields 
(Count each line as one rirograui) 

AdveiTttsing 

Afro-AnuTicau/Black Studic<s 
Agrictdture & Natural ReMiurces 

AgrUrultund Biology 

A rncultioral BuMucxs 

AKHCtdtural Chemeitry 

Agricultural Ecomnuic^ 

Agricultu Tal Education 

Agricultmrai EnginetTUig: 
Sex* Enginwriug 

Agrie?iltun» 

Agniuouiy 

.•tnmii:d Scienix' 

Cn»iv Sciencv: Hw Agnmouiy 

Oair>* Svic'ucx' 

Kis!*rit's 

K<kmI ImluNiries 

Fnrc*stry 

Fruit Scfiiicf aud lutlu-^ry 

lulcTuatioual Agrictilture 

Mcx-luuu'zetl Agriculture 

NalionaF llesonrcx^s ^fa^:lgcuu•ut 

Oriuuueutal Horticulture 

Poultr>- ludustr>' 

Hange Maiiageincuf 

Soil Si ientx* 
. X'cteriirary. Prc- 

W'aterslu'd Managenu'iit 

Wildlife Maiiageuieut 
Aniericau Studies 
AuthroiKilogy 

Architecture (SVr ^so City Pig ; Kugr.; I-uid- 
scap^ Arcli> 
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Art 

Art History 

Asian Studies ( See E^i^t Aiian » 

Astronomy 

Behavioral Science 

Bilingual Studies 

lUochemistr>' 

Bi"log>', Biological Sciences { See al-o Botany, 

Microbiology^ etc.) 
Biology and Mathematics 
Black Studies: Se« .\fxo-American 
Botany 

Business Adinini>tration 
Accounting 

Business Administration 
Business Economics 
Business Education 
Business, Special interest 
Business Statistics 
Data Processing 
Finance 

Hotel vnd Restaurant Management 
Industrial Relations 

Information Systems: Listed alphabetically 

under *T* 
Insurance 

International (World) Business 

Management (Business) 

Marketing (Management) 

Office Administration 

Operations Research 
( Management Science ) 

Personnel Management 

Production/Operations Management 

Public Relations 

Quantitative Methods 

Real Estate 

Secretarial Studies 

Transportation Management 
Cell Biology 
Chenu'cal Physics 
Chemistry 
Chinese 

City/Regional /Urban Planning 
Classics 

Conmiuuications 
Communicative Disorders 
See Speech Pathology* 
Comparative Literature 
Computer Science 
Correctlorki: See Criminal Justice 
Creative Writing 
Crime, Law and Societ>' 
Criminalistics ( Forensic Stitrnce j 
Criniinnl Justice Administratioii 
Criminal Jiiitice — Corrections 
Criminal JusL^v*—- Seciirit>* 
Criminolo*;^ 
Cybernetic Systems 
Dance 

Dietetics and Food Administra':ion 
Drania (Theater Arts) 
Earth Sciences 
East A\i.m Studies 
Ecology/Environmental Diolog\- 

(Sec aUo En\iroamental Studies^ 
Economics 
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Education 

Adult Secondary- 
Child Development 
Counseling/Gui(5ance 
Curriculum and Instniction 
Culturally Disadv;\i^*aged 
Deaf 

Education 

Educational Adjuinistration 
Educational Foundations and Theor>- 
Educational Psychology 
Educational Research 
Educational Superv ijiion 
Elementar>* Educ;ition 
Gifted 

Health and Safety 
Instructional Mediu 

( Audio-\'isual ) 
Learning Disabilities 

(Handicapped) 
Mentally Retarded 
Orthopedically Handicapped 
Reading Instruction 
School Psycholog>-: See Psychol og> 
Secondar>' Education 
Special Education 
Special Education Supervision 
Sj^ecial Interest 
N isually Handicapped 
N'isually Handicapped: 

Orientation and Mobility 

Enijineering 

Aeronautical Engineering. Aerospace 

Maintenance 
Aeronautics ( Operations ) 
Aijricultural 

Air Conditioning, Air Pollution: 

See Em^iiOnmenial Engineering 
Architectural 
Biomedical Engineering 
Chenu'cal 
Ci\ il 

Computer 

Construction 

Electrical 

Electrical/Elec:r >ic 

Electronic 

Engin*?erin^ 

EngineerirfT \au ; 

Engineetinty N*' ''' ^ 

Engineerinj: 

Engl? '^vTrinit. f ^dv loi, jgy 

Enviu-nmeP^al 

EnvironmeJJsal F;^j;(J.t•rc•es 

Industrial Admini:itration 

Industrial Engineering 

Measurement Science 

Mechanical 

NIetallurgical 

Nuclear 

Ocean 

Structural 

Surveying aud Photograuur •* 

Systems 

Transportation 

Water Pollution: See Environnie»ital 
Water Resources • 



English 

English as a Second Language 
Entomology 
Enxironmental Studies 

Ethnic Shidiw (Sec also Afro-American and 

Mexican- American ) 
European Studies 

Expressive Arts: See Fine and Creative Arts 
Film - ' 

Fine and Creath'e Arts 

Foods and Nutrition: See Dietetics 

French 

Genetics 

Geography 

Geology 

German • 

Co^'emment; See Political Science 
Government — ^Journalism 
Graphic Communications (Printing) 
Graphic Design 

Health and Safety: See Education 
Heahh, Public ( Environmental ) 
Health Science 
Hiiiory 

Heme Economics 

Hotel Management: See Business 

Humanities 

Human Developui«*nt 

Human Services 

Hutchins School 

India Studies . , . « 

Industrial Arts- 

Industrial Design 

Industrial Technology 

Information Systems 

Interior Design 

Jatffmational Relations 

italiai:^ 

J'ipanese 

Jomnalism (see also Communications) 

Landscape Architecture 

Lani;uage Arts 

Latin American Studies 

Law Enforcement: See Criminal Jvistice 

Liberal Studies • 

Library Science 

Lictguisties 

Literature ( See alio tirgl^sh ) 
Marine Bioloo 

M irriaize and Family Counseling 

Mass Communications: See Comrrunicatioas 

Mathematics 

Mathematics. Applied 

Medical BioIor-i>*: See Medical Laboratory 
Technolog>* 

Medical Laboratory Technology ( Clinical 

Science ) 
Meteorolog>' 

Me.Tican«American/La Raza Studies 

Microbiology* 

Music Education 

Music (Liberal Arts) 

Music (Performing) 

Natural Resources: Sf^ Agriculture 

Nattu^ Science 

Nursing (See also Health Sciences) 
Octiipaiional Tljerapy 



Oceanography 
Park Administration 
Philosophy 

Philosophy and Religion • 
Physical Education 

(Men) 

( Women ) 
Physical Science 
Physical Therapy 
Physic-s 
Physiology 

Police Science: See Criminal Justie^? 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Clinical 

College Teaching 
Developmental 
Educational: See Education 
Industrial 
Physiological 
Psychology 
Research 
School 
Social 
Public Administration 

Public delations: See Business ;rategory or 

Communications degrees 
Radiological and Health Physics 
Radio— TeIe\Tsion (Telecommunications) 
Recreation Administration 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
Religious Studie5 
Russian 

Russian Area Studies 

Social Sciences (See i\ho Anthropology. Soci- 
ology, etc. ) 

Social Welfare and Services 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Major 

Speech and Drama 

Speech Communication 

Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Communicative Disorders 

Statistic5 

Theater Art^:: Sec Drama 

Urban Planning: Sec City Planning 

Urban Studies 

Vocational Education 

Zoology 
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